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HERE is a certain tendency in 
the minds of those who are 
most earnest in the cause of naval 
education to confuse the means with 
the end, and to imagine that all 
that is wanted isa competent know- 
ledge of, such sciences as mathe- 
matics, physics, geography, astro- 
nomy, navigation even, or pilotage, 
gunnery or naval architecture. In 
reality, and so far as the duties of 
a naval officer are concerned, all 
these are but branches, however 
important, each in its different 
degree, of that one science, the art 
of war, which it is the business of 
his life to practise. From this 
point of view, the raison d’étre of a 
ship of war is her power of fighting; 
that of her captain is the skill to use 
that power. The captain of a ship 
of war is therefore called on to pos- 
sess not merely the skill of the navi- 
gator, of the seaman, of theengineer, 
of the gunner, or now-a-days of the 
electrician, but of all together, di- 
rected by the knowledge of how and 
when to use each to the best advan- 
tage so as to attain the desired end. 
As a matter of first necessity, young 
officers are specially instructed in 
the details of those several branches 
a knowledge of each of which must 
be joined together in the perfect 
commander; but it isnot by that 
detailed instruction alone that they 
become fitted for the duties which 
promotion will lay onthem. Where 
the official instruction ends, the 
higher education really begins. 
From that time, it is the man’s 
own experience, and reading, and 
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thought, and judgment, which must 
fit him for the requirements of 
higher rank. 

It is a trite proverb that experi- 
ence teaches even fools. But need- 
ful personal experience is not always 
to be had, or the cost of its lessons 
may be ruinous. The wise man 
will learn from the experience of 
others: and just as a naval officer 
learns navigation from the theories 
and practice of centuries, embodied 
in his Inman or his Raper, or as he 
learns seamanship from the tra- 
ditions of old, whether handed down 
by word of mouth, or recorded by 
Darcy Lever, or Boyd, or Nares; 
so also will he learn the art of com- 
manding ships or fleets from the 
history of his great predecessors, of 
what they have done, and how they 
have done it. But this is a higher 
and graver study than all that has 
gone before. Certain fixed rules 
can be laid down for observing the 
sun or for regulating the chrono- 
meters. The different points of sea- 
manship are learned and understood 
by the average boatswain, as well 
as by his commanding officer. A 
given battery will send an electric 
current through a known resistance. 
Steam at a given pressure will drive 
the ship at a known speed; and the 
measures necessary for obtaining 
that pressure and that speed are ac- 
quired by hundreds. But the sci- 
ence of war is not one of mere rule 
and precedent ; for changing condi- 
tions change almost every detail, 
and that too in a manner which it 
is often impossible to foresee. 
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The commanding officer who 
hopes to win, not merely to 
tumble into distinction, must there- 
fore be prepared beforehand for 
every eventuality. The knowledge 
of what has happened already will 
not only teach him by precedent ; 
so far as that is possible, it is easy, 
and within the compass of every-day 
abilities: it will also suggest to 
him things that have never yet been 
done; things in the planning of 
which he may rise to the height of 
genius, in the executing of which 
he may rise totheheight of grandeur. 
And it is in this way that the exact 
story of difficulties overcome, of 
brave defence or brilliant achieve- 
ment, interesting in itself as a story 
of gallantry or heroism, becomes, to 
the naval officer, a study of real and 
technical importance. 

It. was, I may believe, some such 
ideas as these which determined 
Captain Colomb, shortly after the 
Austro-Italian war of 1866, to bring 
before the United Service Institu- 
tion a paper which he aptly named 
‘Lessons from Lissa.”"' But the 
conditions of Captain Colomb’s 
lecture led him to devote the short 
time at his disposal to discussing 
some of the details of the battle 
—then only imperfectly known— 
rather than to giving a complete 
and connected account of it, or en- 
tering at all into the personal, 
political, or even strategical con- 
ditions under which the battle was 
fought. The paper is an admirable 
and suggestive essay on the tactics 
of the two fleets; but it is not, 
it does not pretend to be, the story 
of the battle, still less of the cam- 
paign ; and thus in a measure loses 
sight of the circumstances which 
neutralised the greater force of the 
Italians, and originated the suc- 
cessful attack of the Austrians. 
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But imperfect as it is, Captain 
Colomb’s paper is the only account 
of Lissa which has appeared in 
English; with the exception, of 
course, of the hasty, incorrect, or 
entirely false accounts which were 
sent home on the spur of the 
moment by the correspondents of 
the several newspapers, some of 
whom dated their letters from 
Trieste or Pola, but many from 
Vienna or Milan, retailing the 
merest gossip of the cafés. It thus 
happens that of this battle, which 
Captain Colomb has described as 
‘beyond all bounds the most im- 
portant naval occurrence since 
Trafalgar,’ a battle fought only 
twelve years ago, little or nothing 
is accurately known: scarcely an 
incident in it that is not every day 
misrepresented, and even the name 
of the victorious admiral mis-spelt.? 
This is not very satisfactory : to us, 
as a nation supposed to be the 
nursery and the storehouse of naval 
science and naval tradition, it is not 
very creditable. 


Wilhelm, the son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Karl von Tegetthoff, was 
born at Marburg in Styria on the 
23rd of December, 1827. We are, 
as yet, told nothing of his childhood, 
except that he spent some of it in 
the Gymnasium at Marburg ; but at 
the age of thirteen he was sent to the 
College for Naval Cadets at Venice. 
There he stayed for five years: he 
was nearly eighteen when he made 
his first experience of sea-service. 
On the 23rd of July, 1845, he was 
appointed to the Montecuccoli brig, 
and afterwards to the corvette 
Adria; on board which ships, whilst 
cruising in the Adriatic and Archi- 
pelago, he learned the more practical 
part of his duties. On the 27th of 
January, 1848, he was made an en- 


' Journal of the United Service Institution, vol. xi. p. 104. 


? The mis-spellings show considerable ingenuity. 


Starting with the data that its 


consonants are t, g, f, and a doubtful h, these have been arrang»d by ones or twos, in 
almost every possible combination. Tegethoff, Tegetoff, Tegge:off, Teghetoff, are only 
some of the many ways that have come under my notice. 
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sign of the second class; and was 
raised to the first class, three months 
later, on the 18th of April. 

The Austrian Navy was, at this 
period, a service of extremely small 
importance, either from a national 
or political point of view. It was 
feeble: it was neglected by the 
Government ; and every kreuzer 
spent on it was grudged. In the 
interior of the country, it was 
scarcely known that there was a 
navy at all. The officers were, 
almost to a man, natives of the 
Italian provinces: the few Germans 
amongst them—sons of Government 
officials civil or military, whose rank 
and position gave them an oppor- 
tunity of pushing forward their re- 
lations in a service where compe- 
tition was not keen—had either 
to assimilate themselves to their 
Italian comrades, or to lead a life 
of solitude or seclusion. In Venice 
the fleet was openly spoken of as 
belonging to the Italian nation: 


and ‘Young Italy’ counted many 
of its warmest supporters on board 


the Austrian ships of war. The 
two Bandieras, chiefs of the rising 
of 1844, who had been shot at 
Cosenza, were naval officers, a lieu- 
tenant and ensign, and the sons of 
a naval officer, an admiral. Of 
the seven who were executed with 
them, one other, Moro, was also an 
officer of the Navy. They had 
tampered, on a large scale, with the 
fidelity of the seamen; and they 
had all but made themselves mas- 
ters of the Bellona, frigate. These 
were things of public notoriety; 
and those Austrians who knew that 
a navy did exist, connected their 
idea of it principally with the 
memory of convicted traitors; in 
which they were afterwards justified 
by the fact that when the war of 
1848 broke out, and Venice threw 
off the Austrian yoke, most of 
the naval officers flung in their lot 
with the revolutionary cause. In 
doing so, however, they failed 
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to secure the ships. These were 
still held by the Austrians, but 
were for the time useless, as the 
few officers that remained were in- 
sufficient in number, and the Sar- 
dinian fleet, mistress of the Adriatic, 
prevented all attempts at reorgan- 
isation. It was not till the Sardi- 
nians, after their defeat at Novara 
(March 23, 1849), and the pressure 
thus brought on Piedmont by land, 
were compelled to withdraw their 
ships, that the Austrian Navy could 
show signs of life, and was able 
with the few ships they could fit out 
to close the blockade of Venice, 
which finally surrendered on the 
22nd of August, 1849. 

During the early part of this 
period of enforced inactivity, 
Tegetthoff was an ensign on board, 
one after the other, the brig Monte- 
euccoli, the brig Triest, and the 
frigate Bellona, where, at best, he 
was but perfecting himself in habits 
of discipline, and in the knowledge 
of the internal economy of ships of 
war. He was afterwards aide-de- 
camp of Field-Marshal Martini, the 
then head of the Navy, and went 
with him in his embassy to Naples ; 
but returned in time to take his 
share of the blockading on board 
his old ship Adria. After the peace 
he served on board the steamer 
Maria Anna in the Levant, and was 
present in the Peireus during the 
English blockade of that port on 
account of the Don Pacifico affair, 
now almost forgotten, or remem- 
bered only by Dr. Dasent’s clever 
skit.3 He was promoted on June 
4, 1851, to the rank of lieutenant 
of the second class; and on 
November 4, 1852, to the first 
class, in which grade he served 
again on board the Montecuccoli and 
the corvette Carolina, and in 1854 
was appointed to command the 
schooner Llisabeth, from which 
shortly afterwards he was trans- 
ferred to the steamer Taurus. 

These rapid changes speak of the 
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disorganised and unsettled condition 
in which the Austrian Navy was at 
the time. The ships were there, 
though in bad state, but the officers 
were very few, and seem to have 
been transferred from one to the 
other, either at the caprice of the 
authorities, or in accordance with 
the necessities of the dockyard. In 
command of the Taurus, however, 
Tegetthoff remained for some time, 
employed, during the Crimean war, 
in a sort of police duty in the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube. This duty 
was neither pleasant nor easy ; and 
Tegetthoff not only gained credit 
by the way in which he performed 
it, but was brought to the favour- 
able notice of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian. 

After the general break-up in 
1843, and the disappearance of the 
overwhelming Italian element, the 
Navy seems to have become sud- 
denly popular. Many officers from 


North Germany and Denmark were 


induced to take service under the 
Austrian flag. The command-in- 
chief was given to a Dane, Admiral 
Dahlerup, whe is described as hav- 
ing some difficulty in accommo- 
dating himself to the very mixed 
materials put at his disposal—Old 
Austrian, North German, and 
Danish officers, merchant skippers, 
Germans, Slaves, Dalmatians, and 
Illyrians: to fuse them into one 
homogeneous whole was no easy 
task. 

Numbers of cadets, too, came in, 
members of the best Austrian fami- 
lies, and among them, setting the 
example, the Emperor’s brother, 
the Archduke Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian. After a short service in the 
subordinate ranks, the Archduke 
was appointed, in 1854, Rear-Ad- 
miral and head of the Navy. He 
was then only twenty-two: but his 
zeal compensated, to some extent, 
for his want of experience ; and for 
the next ten years he devoted him- 
self to the good of the service over 
which he really presided. Under 
his fostering care an excellent dock- 
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yard and arsenal were constructed 
and fortified at Pola. Many ships 
were built, amongst them a line-of- 
battle ship and three large frigates. 
One of these, the Novara, was sent 
ona combined scientific and training 
expedition, a voyage round the 
world ; and in 1857, also in the in- 
terests of navigation and the deve- 
lopment of Austrian commerce, 
Tegetthoff was despatched, in com- 
pany with the distinguished orni- 
thologist, Dr. Heuglin, on a semi- 
official journey in Egypt and Arabia ; 
the object being to collect local 
information which might throw new 
light on the project of cutting a 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez, 
with a possible view to take an 
early advantage of the Canal, if it 
should be completed, and, amongst 
other things, to select a point suit- 
able for a coaling station. 

The two travelled up the Nile to 
Thebes, and from there, by caravan, 
to Kosseir, on the Red Sea, and 
thence southwards, examining both 
coasts as they went. Near Bender 
Gam, in Somali Land, they were 
attacked by the natives, taken 
prisoners, and detained until their 
ransom was duly paid. Dr. 
Henglin, who had been severely 
wounded, crossed over to Aden and 
returned to Cairo, whilst Tegetthoff 
pursued his investigations by him- 
self. In an open boat, and against 
the north-easterly monsoon of the 
Gulf of Aden, he crossed over to 
Makallah, coasted along to Ras 
Fartak, and crossed again to Soco- 
tra. After exploring this island, 
he went back to Aden, and so to 
Egypt and to Europe. 

Whilst at Aden he received his 
promotion to the rank of captain of 
the third class; and after serving 
on shore at Trieste for a few 
months, he was, in the autumn of 
1858, appointed to the command of 
the screw corvette Erzherzog Fried- 
rich, and sent to the coast of 
Morocco to inquire after the crew 
of a merchant ship wrecked there, 
who were said to have been car- 
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ried as slaves into the interior. 
What with the Spanish war, the 
wanton attacks of some French 
ships and the threatening neigh- 
bourhood of an English squadron, 
the whole coast was in a very dis- 
turbed state, and any Europeans, 
Austrians or others, thrown help- 
less on shore, would certainly be 
condemned to slavery if not to 
death. The Erzherzog Friedrich had 
examined the whole coast of Mo- 
rocco east of the Straits without 
obtaining any tidings of the cast- 
aways. Before going west she put 
into Gibraltar for letters, and re- 
ceived orders to return at once to 
the Adriatic. War with France and 
Ttaly was imminent, and the safety 
of the ship, as well as the defence 
of the home ports, rendered her 
immediate recall necessary. 

In the Adriatic, however, no- 
thing was done. The French fleet, 
in overpowering force, swept the sea, 
but was not at first strong enough 
toattack Venice. Afterwards, when 
a number of floating batteries and 
ships of the line had been brought 
round, Louis Napoleon judged it 
opportune to send an autographic 
note to Franz Joseph; and on the 
basis of this, peace was shortly after- 
wards concluded. During this time 
the Austrian fleet was altogether 
unequal to any offensive measures, 
though such were indeed proposed. 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, who 
commanded the ships which insti- 
tuted the blockade, tells us that— 


The officers of the Austrian squadron 
were full of ardour; they were, even then, 
the same brave officers who afterwards 
triumphed at Lissa. They asked to be led 
out, They felt humiliated by the blockade: 
they would endeavour to raise it. But the 
Archduke would not venture his fleet. If 
it should be lost, Austria would never 
sanction its being replaced. He chose 
rather to follow the example set by the 
defenders of Sebastopol, and applied him- 
self to prevent our approaching the town. 
The line-of-battle ship Kaiser, which had 
been lately launched at Pola, was anchored 
in mid-channel ; and instead of completing 
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her equipment, arrangements were made to 
sink her at once, if necessary, so as to close 
the only passage available for ships having 
even a moderate draught of water.‘ 


We are told that amongst those 
anxious to make a dash against 
the French squadron Tegetthoff was 
conspicuous: and it seems not im- 
probable that a man of courage and 
resource, such as he afterwards 
proved himself to be, might have 
cut off some of the small cruisers or 
store ships in the Adriatic, and have 
made an unexpected diversion by an 
attack on the coast of France. But 
the attempt was not permitted ; and 
till the close of the war the Erzher- 
zog Friedrich remained as inactive 
as the other ships. 

After the peace Tegetthoff was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the 
Archduke, and in this capacity 
accompanied him to Brazil on board 
the steamer Kaiserin Elisabeth. The 
account of this voyage has been 
written at great length by the 
Archduke himself. Apart from the 
circumstance of its being the journal 
of a prince and emperor—round 
whose name such a halo of romance 
has circled—it is a very common- 
place record of travel, and has here 
no special interest beyond describ- 
ing to us how the Archduke and his 
aide-de-camp T were ducked on 
crossing the Line, and reminding us 
of the bond of union between Teget- 
thoff and the head of the Austrian 
Navy. Of the two, Tegetthoff was 
five years the senior; he was alto- 
gether the stronger intellect, and 
there seems reason to believe that 
the relation between them was that 
of friend to friend rather than of 
commander to admiral, or of lord- 
ling to prince. It is certain that 
there was a close intimacy, and the 
Archduke was able to advance his 
friend’s interests at the same time 
that he advanced those of the ser- 
vice. 

On their return from Brazil, 
Tegetthoff was, on April 24, 1860, 
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made a captain of the second class, 
and in this rank he commanded the 
frigate Radetzky in the Levant 
until the autumn of 1861, when she 
was put out of commission. On 
November 3 following he was ad- 
vanced to the first class, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the 
Novara, the 50-gun frigate which 
had just come home from her voyage 
round the world. He was then, not- 
withstanding his want of seniority, 
sent into the Levant as commodore, 
and was present in Greek waters, in 
Phalerum Bay or the Peirswus, for a 
great part of 1862-3, during the 
Revolution and the accession of 
King George. Afterwards, as the 
Novara was found to be in want of 
extensive repairs, he was turned 
over to the Schwarzenberg, a frigate 
of the same size, and in her, in com- 
pany with the Radetzky, of 31 guns, 
was, at the end of 1863, at Port Said, 
inspecting the works of the Canal, 
on which, in fact, he is said to have 
written a clear and valuable ‘report. 
He was still there when he received 
orders to go immediately to the 
North Sea, where the naval power 
of Denmark threatened to baulk 
some of the military plans of the 
Germanic spoilers. 

With the Schwarzenberg, Radetz- 
ky, and a gun-vessel, the Seehund, 
Tegetthoff immediately went round 
to Brest, where he was joined by 
three Prussian gunboats, Blitz, Basi- 
lisk, and Adler. These were put 
under his orders, and with the 
squadron so formed he left for a 
cruise against the Danes, who were, 
it was said, blockading the mouths 
of the Elbe and the Weser. It was 
about noon on the oth of May, 1864, 
that, within sight of Heligoland, he 
met the Danish squadron under 
Commodore Suenson. The Seehwnd 
was not in company, and the three 
Prussian gunboats were paltry little 
things, so that his effective force 
consisted of simply : 

Schwarzenberg . 4008.P. 48 guns 

Radetzky - 300H.P, 31 guns 
As against the Danish force : 
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Niels Juel . 

Jylland 44 guns 

Heimdal 16 guns 

The Austrians were clearly over- 
matched; and the Danes, both in 
prestige and efficiency, were not an 
enemy to whom one would willingly 
give odds. Nevertheless, Tegetthoff 
did not hesitate amoment. He was 
steering towards the north, Suenson 
towards the south; and the two, 
advancing straight against each 
other, came within range about a 
quarter before two o’clock. 

The action which followed was 
the first, and with the exception of 
that, a few months later, between 
the Kearsage and Alabama, remains 
the only one fought between wooden 
ships under steam and armed with 
heavy shell guns; but on neither 
side does any exceptional use seem 
to have been made of the steam- 
power; and the damage and loss in- 
flicted by the shells were no greater 
than were in many cases, dur- 
ing the old French war, in- 
flicted by much smaller cold shot. 
The hostile frigates, on each side in 
close order, one astern of the other, 
passed in opposite directions, inter- 
changing their starboard broadsides. 
The Danes then turned to starboard, 
trying to cut off the Prussian gun- 
boats, which were a long way astern ; 
and to prevent this the Austrians 
also turned to starboard, counter- 
marching their line. But in this 
they were a little late, and the 
Schwarzenberg, as she advanced to- 
wards the south, received a raking 
broadside from the Niels Juel. They 
did, however, prevent any attack on 
the gunboats, and the two squadrons 
ran in parallel lines at a distance of 
about 500 yards apart, and heading 
at first towards the south-west ; the 
Schwarzenberg and the Niels Juel, 
the Radetzky and the Jylland, sup- 
ported by the Heimdal, keeping up a 
brisk fireon each other. Aboutthree 
a shell from the Niels Juel lodged 
in the bunt of the Schwarzenberg’s 
foresail and burst there, setting it 
on fire. This rapidly spread, and 
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the fore topmast was enveloped in 
flames. The fire of the Niels Juel 
prevented all attempts at extinguish- 
ing them, and the ship had to be 
kept right before the wind, which 
was easterly. A little after four they 
were within the territorial waters of 
Heligoland, and the action ended. 
The question has often been 
mooted whether an action, begun 
outside, may not be finished within 
neutral waters. Bynkershoek has 
laid down the rule that it may; 
some of Stowell’s decisions seem to 
sanction it; and, apart from the 
arguments of lawyers, there are 
cases on record in which an Eng- 
lish admiral has taken the same 
view—notably, that of August 109, 
1759, when Boscawen captured or 
burnt De la Clue’s ships in Lagos 
Bay. It is quite possible that Com- 


modore Suenson, who had the Aus- 
trians distinctly in his grip, might 
have followed the precedent, and 
given rise to international disputes 


and certain ill feeling; but the pre- 
sence of the English frigate Aurora, 
under the command of Sir Leopold 
McClintock, prevented any such 
complication. The Austrians an- 
chored, and shortly afterwards the 
Schwarzenberg’s foremast went over 
the side, but the fire was not com- 
pletely extinguished till ten o’clock 
at night. The Danes, meanwhile, 
after lying-to for some time, repair- 
ing damages, had gone north. They 
had suffered heavily, and were in 
no condition to keep up a blockade 
of Heligoland, so that the Aus- 
trians, getting under way, crossed 
over, unhindered, to Cuxhaven, 
where they anchored early the next 
morning. 

Independent of the damage done 
to the ships—and the Schwarzenberg 
was certainly incapable of any pro- 
longed defence—the loss in men 
stands thus: Danes, 14 killed, 54 
wounded. Austrians, 36 killed, 52 
badly wounded, and a great many 
slightly ; of which total quite six- 
sevenths fell on the Schwarzenberg. 
But the blockade was raised: the 
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Austrians had met the Danes with 
a weaker force, and had not been 
crushed. The convenient neigh- 
bourhood of neutral water was not 
put too prominently forward, and 
the Germans claimed an effective 
victory, as, in fact, it strategically 
was, for the Danish operations on 
the coast were perforce ended. 
The Austrian emperor acknow- 
ledged Tegetthoff’s telegraphic mes- 
sage by one promoting him to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and con- 
ferring on him the Order of the 
Iron Crown, with a war decoration. 
Undoubtedly Tegetthoff deserved 
well of the allied sovereigns. He 
had fought a superior enemy, 
superior both in force and in pres- 
tige. He had fought boldly, and 
though beaten, was still so far suc- 
cessful that the Danish Navy had no 
further influence on the war. 

Tegetthoff was now employed for 
a few months in the War Office at 
Vienna, and in 1865 was again in 
commafid of a small squadron in 
the Mediterranean. With this, in 
the beginning of 1866, he was re- 
called to Pola, to take part in the 
war with Italy, which was finally 
declared on June 20. 

This new war found the Austrian 
Navy in a very unprepared con- 
dition. The popular idea seems to 
have been that the late alliance 
with Prussia had inaugurated a 
reign of peace; that there were to 
be no more wars; and though, as 
a measure of precaution, an army 
might be necessary, to spend money 
ona fleet was downright waste, and, 
in the impoverished state of the 
Treasury, a thing not to be thought 
of. Accordingly, the ships which 
were unfinished when the Archduke 
Maximilian went to Mexico, were 
unfinished still; and what ships 
there were, had been permitted to 
lie by, waiting till it was convenient 
to repair them. But though Maxi- 
milian was no longer there to direct 
the work, or to push it forward, 
when the necessity occurred, the 
navy still enjoyed the benefit of 
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his rule. He had insisted that the 
navy should be a national force, 
that the ships and their engines, 
as well as their men, should be 
Austrian. The arsenal at Pola was 
a reality; and the ships, though 
unfinished, were in their own 
hands, to be got ready as soon as 
possible. The one point in which 
they had trusted to foreign re- 
sources was the only one that 
utterly failed them. But it was 
an important one. A number of 
heavy guns which had been ordered 
from Krupp’s works were stopped 
by the Prussians, and the want 
could not now be adequately sup- 
plied. 

The spirit of the service was, 
however, excellent. Tegetthoff, 


with the few ships ready for sea, 
took up his station at Fasana; and 
whilst the men—raw recruits most 
of them—were drilled almost in- 
cessantly, the Admiral inspired the 
commanding officers, and through 
them the seamen, with courage and 


confidence. Other ships were fitted 
out, hastily, imperfectly, but still 
equal to the emergency. The two 
large ships, armoured frigates of 
the first class, were pushed forward ; 
their spars were not ready, but 
they were jury-rigged, and sent to 
Fasana. These were ships which, 
though somewhat smaller, may, in 
horse-power and armour, be com- 
pared to our Royal Oak; wooden 
ships, with 44-inch plating, of 800 
horse-power, of 5,130 tons dis- 
placement, and, failing the Krupp 
guns, armed with 16 smooth- 
bore 48-pounders. On board one 
of these, the Erzherzog Ferdinand 
Mazimilian—which was shortly 
called Ferdinand Maz, or, affec- 
tionately, Maa—Tegetthoff hoisted 
his flag. Presently came the 
Kaiser, a go-gun ship, similar to 
those two-deckers which, only 
three or four years before, had 
formed the bulk of our Mediterra- 
nean fleet. Then came the Novara, 
which had narrowly escaped burn- 
ing at the hands of an incendiary, 
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but which had been repaired as 
quickly and as well as circum- 
stances permitted; then also the 
Don Juan de Austria, meant for an 
armour-plated ship, but iron-clad 
only at the water line, and the 
after part; forward, the want of 
the plates was supplied by wooden 
planking. By the end of June the 
Admiral had with him, under his 
immediate orders, the whole of the 
available force of the Austrian 
Navy: 7 iron-clad frigates, the go- 
gun ship, two 50-gun frigates, four 
smaller, and a number of gun- 
vessels, gun-boats, and fast steamers, 
including one of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s boats. But everything was 
in the rough—the ships, as 1 have 
just said, very much so; the masts 
and rigging, the fittings and the 
guns, such as could be got most 
readily and most quickly. ‘ Only 
send them,’ wrote Tegetthoff— 
‘send them as they are; I'll find 
some use for them.’ 

The men were almost all newly 
raised; their gun-drill went on all 
day and every day; they were ex- 
ercised more especially in firing 
concentrated broadsides—that is, in 
laying the guns by marks on the 
ships’ decks, so as all to converge 
to a focus, and firing them as one, 
at the word. Above all, the several 
captains were fully in the Admiral’s 
confidence. Promotedas hehad been, 
for actual service without reference 
to seniority, Tegetthoff was pro- 
bably junior to many of those un- 
der his command. Possibly he felt 
this might be a difficulty in his way. 
It does not appear to have been so; 
the hopes and fears, and plans and 
strategy, and tactics of the cam- 
paign before them seem to have 
been discussed in friendly conclave, 
of which Tegetthoff was the presi- 
dent and the soul. He imbued 
them with his fiery spirit. The 
wooden ships might be roughly 
armoured with ranges of chain- 
cable fastened on abreast of the 
boilers: it would give the stokers 
some sense of protection. The 
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guns were weak: they must be 
supplemented by the ships them- 
selves: if a 48-pound shot would 
not pierce the enemy’s plates, a 
5,000-ton ship might. Hence the 
determination to use the ships 
freely as rams. To fire by concen- 
trated broadsides and to ram— 
these were the elements of the 
tactics, the details of which were 
discussed in all their probable bear- 
ings. When the day came that 
saw them face to face with the 
enemy, every captain knew the 
Admiral’s intention as well as the 
Admiral himself did; every officer 
knew what had to be done, and 
every man had some idea of it, and 
above all knew that he had to 
fight. 

The Italian Navy was ona widely 
different footing from the Austrian. 
From the birth of the kingdom, 
six years before, the fixed idea of 
the Italians had been to havea navy. 
They aimed at being a great naval 
power ; and, by a liberal expendi- 
ture, had got together a number of 
ships that could compare even with 
the fleets of England or France. 
They were able to collect at An- 
cona a force of twelve armour- 
plated ships, besides a large number 
of powerful wooden frigates and 
smaller craft. 

Of their armoured ships, most 
had been built abroad; the two 
largest, the Ré d'Italia and the 
Ré di Portogallo, in America. These 
were wooden ships, of 5,700 tons 
displacement ; they were armoured 
with 54-inch plates, had engines 
of 800 horse power, and could 
steam at from 12 to 13 knots. 
Some controversy arose afterwards 
as to whether their construction was 
as good as it was believed to be; 
they were said to be unsound, built 
of green wood, and incurably foul 
from the filth that had been thrown 
down the lining, and so built into 
them. I find no mention of all 
this on the part of the Italians, 
and believe that it was merely a 
trade report, raised by rival builders 
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eager for a contract. But in any 
case, though such defects, if they 
existed, would have rendered the 
ships unserviceable as cruisers or 
for a prolonged campaign, they 
could have no influence on a cam- 
paign which lasted for barely a 
week, Their armament consisted 
of two 300-pounder Armstrong 
guns, 10 smooth-bore  1o-inch 
guns, and 24 rifled guns throwing 
a shot of 90 pounds. If we re- 
member what our own navy was in 
1866, we shall see that the Bellero- 
phon was the only ship we had then 
afloat which, as an effective man-of- 
war, could be said to be decidedly 
superior to these. Our ships of 
the Prince Consort class, though a 
little bigger, had thinner armour, 
and had no rifled guns ; no more had 
the Achilles, whose extreme length 
would have made her compare un- 
favourably, as a tactical engine, 
with either of these two Italians. 
Two others, the Terribile and For- 
midabile, had been built in France; 
these were iron ships of 2,700 tons, 
with 4}-inch plates over 14 inches 
of backing—they had ram bows, 
then still a novelty, and were said 
to have a speed of 12 knots. Of 
the others, I will only mention in 
detail the Affondatore, a turret ship, 
built in England ; she was of 4,000 
tons and 700 horse power; she had 
a spur 30 feet long; and though 
she had only two guns they were 
300-pounder Armstrongs. Besides 
these, there were five others of 
about 4,000 tons; and two smaller, 
of 2,000 tons, the Palestro and 
Varese, which were only partially 
plated, their bows and sterns being 
left unarmoured. These ships were 
all armed with rifled guns, princi- 
pally of cast irop with strengthen- 
ing coils, which threw a 90-pound 
shot. In mere material force, the 
Italian fleet was at least double the 
Austrian; but the Government, 
whilst spending freely on their new 
ships and guns, had neglected to 
insure the quality of their officers 
and the discipline of their seamen. 
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The officers were young, without 
knowledge or experience, without 
the discipline or even the social 
training which teaches men so 
thrown together to live in mutual 
amity ; there was a lamentable want 
of harmony between those of the 
same grade, and of deference from 
inferiors to superiors, This was 
nothing new; it had always been so 
in the Sardinian Navy, and was 
aggravated by the coalition with 
the Neapolitan. It was so universal 
that the writer from whom I quote 
concludes that it is the necessary 
condition of naval life: ‘ Every- 
body,’ he says, ‘knows that this 
poisonous plant takes root and 
flourishes amongst other sea-faring 
people ; and it seems that the com- 
pulsory and continual living together 
renders it difficult to avoid the 
clashing of individual characters, 
and makes their differences more 
acrimonious.”® 

The command in chief of this 
fleet was entrusted to Persano, the 


one admiral of the Italian Navy; 
under him were Albini, Vice-Ad- 
miral; and Vacca, Rear-Admiral. 
Vacca was a Neapolitan; Albini, a 


native of Sardinia. Carlo Pellion 
di Persano, of noble family, was 
born at Vercelli, in Piedmont, in 
1806. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the Sardinian Navy, and 
having passed through the regular 
grades of the service, was made a 
captain in 1841. He then com- 
manded the Eridano brig for a three 
years’ commission in the Pacific ; 
and, during the Adriatic campaign 
of 1848-9, had had command of the 
brig Daino, in which he is said to 
have distinguished himself. In 
1851, he was in command of the 
Governolo, which cgtried to London 
the Piedmontese contribution to 
that first International Exhibition. 
Afterwards, in 1859, he had com- 
mand of the Carlo Alberto, a 50-gun 
frigate; and having served in her 
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through the operations of that 
year, was, in October, raised to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. He then 
had charge of the squadron which, 
in the early summer of 1860, was 
co-operating with Garibaldi on the 
coast of Sicily; after which he 
conducted the naval attack on An- 
cona, and received the surrender of 
Lamoriciére on board the flag-ship, 
the Maria Adelaide, on the 30th of 
September. For this service he 
was made a Vice-Admiral; Albini, 
the second in command, being at 
the same time made a Rear-Admi- 
ral. In 1862, Persano was a mem- 
ber of the Ratazzi Cabinet, as 
Minister for the Navy; and, on its 
break up in the end of the year, be- 
fore he retired from office, promoted 
himself to the rank of Admiral. 
This is a short outline of Per. 
sano’s service claims to distinction. 
He was generally esteemed as a 
man of good family and of amiable 
temper; he had married an Eng- 
lish lady, and being thus connected 
with English society, was looked 
on as partly an Englishman, or at 
least was supposed to have caught, 
as by infection, the good qualities 
of the typical English naval officer. 
When the war broke out in 1866, 
he was considered the man of the 
day, and great things were expected 
from him. He proved, however, 
wanting in almost every gift which 
raises an officer to the height of an 
emergency. At Taranto, where he 
took the command on May 16, he 
found that a great deal was still 
wanting to make the fleet fit for 
active service; the equipment was 
imperfect, the men were newly 
raised, the senior and commissioned 
officers were inefficient, and of petty 
officers there was a great scarcity. 
Such defects were, of course, very 
real; but Tegetthoff, at Fasana, 
was struggling manfully against the 
same: at Taranto or at Ancona, 
Persano does not seem to have 


5 La Guerra in Italia nel 1866. L’Esercito, la Flotta e i Volontarj Italiani. Studio 


militare. Milan, 1867, p. 344. 
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realised that it was his duty to do 
this. ‘Send me what you have,’ 
wrote Tegetthoff to the Minister 
for the Navy, ‘I will do something 
with it.’ Persano’s tone was 
rather, ‘If you don’t send me what 
I ask for, I can do nothing.’ And, 
meantime, he did nothing. The 
drills were slack, discipline uncared 
for, and the equipment left very 
much to itself. 

Any competent witness who had 
been able to study the condition, 
the preparation, above all the tem- 
per of the two fleets, as they lay 
in their respective roadsteads, 
would have had no doubt as to 
the result of a hostile meeting 
between them. Though the ma- 
terial superiority lay so entirely 
with the Italians, he would have 
remarked that a large proportion 
of the Austrian seamen were Dal- 
matians, the descendants of the 
Uscocchi and other maritime tribes 
of the Gulf of Quarnero, the best 
and sturdiest seamen that the 
Mediterranean has ever seen, the 
men who had, for centuries, upheld 
the supremacy of Venice in the 
Adriatic, or who, on their own 
account, had questioned the rule 
alike of Venetian, Turk, or 
Spaniard ; he would have remarked 
the personal difference of the ad- 
mirals, and its effect on the courage 
and temper of their subordinates ; 
and, finally, he would have remem. 
bered that at St. Vincent, the Nile, 
or Trafalgar, an English fleet had 
conquered against nominal odds as 
great as, or even greater than, those 
which now told in favour of the 
Italians. 

But to the general public or 
even to the Government of Italy, 
nothing of this was known. It 
was known that the Austrian ships 
were paltry; it was, perhaps, sup- 
posed that they were worse than 
they really were. It was known that 
300 millions of lire (12,000,000l.) 
had been spent on the Italian fleet 
within the last five years; and it was 
taken for granted that good value 
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had been got for the money; as 
indeed it had. But beyond this 
public knowledge did not go; and 
neither the Government nor the 
people doubted for a moment 
that Persano was master of the 


situation. ‘The Adriatic,’ wrote 
Depretis, the Minister for the 
Navy, ‘is an Italian sea, and 


the Austrian flag must disappear 
from it. Do as you think best, 
but this end must be attained.’ In 
every café in Venice, in Milan, 
throughout the north of Italy, 
this end was spoken of as cer- 
tain. Young Italy was as ready to 
discuss naval as political affairs, 
and knew as little about one as 
about the other. 

As soon as war was declared, on 
the 2oth of June, Tegetthoff had de- 
spatched the Stadium, the Austrian 
Lloyd’s steamer, to find out exactly 
where the Italian fleet was, and what 
its force. The Stadium reported, on 
the 23rd, that as far south as Bari 
it was not to be seen. The Ad- 
miral jumped to the conclusion that 
it would be coming round from 
Taranto, probably in _ scattered 
order, possibly in small detach- 
ments; and at once resolved to go 
with what force he had and look 
for it. With six ironclads, the 
Schwarzenberg, and four gun-ves- 
sels, he left Fasana on the 24th of 
June; at daybreak of the 27th he 
was off Ancona. The main body 
of the Italian fleet had arrived 
there two days before: they mus- 
tered 11 ironclads, 4 large frigates, 
and sundry smaller vessels: a force 
certainly more than double that of 
the Austrians. But they were coal- 
ing in a promiscuous and disorderly 
manner. The fé d’ Italia’s coal 
had canght fire in the bunkers ; the 
Ré di Portogallo had got water in 
her cylinders; almost every ship 
had some defect due to carelessness, 
stupidity, or ignorance ; and none 
was ready to go out and attack the 
euemy. When at last some of them 
did get under way, they pottered 
about, performing silly or pedantic 
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evolutions in the entrance of the 
harbour; while Tegetthoff, having 
seen all that he wanted to see, and 
having encouraged his men by the 
sight of a timid or disorganised 
enemy, went quietly back to Fasana. 
Some rumours, much to Persano’s 
discredit, were not slow to arise, 
but they do not seem to have then 
taken any definite form. The 
Minister urged him to do some- 
thing—anything you will, provided 
you cause the Austrian flag to dis- 
appear from the Adriatic. Persano 
replied, making difficulties: the 
Austrians would not meet him; 
Pola was impregnable; his ships 
were not properly equipped; his 
men were undisciplined; his officers 
were incompetent. 

Than Count Carlo di Persano and 
the Honourable John Byng, few 
men have been more unlike each 
other. Persano was gentle, amiable, 
social, and personally brave; Byng 
was a small-minded martinet, 
haughty, and reserved. But Per- 
sano’s correspondence has a curious 
resemblance to Byng’s; it shows 
the same querulous incapacity, the 
same desire to have things done by 
others, the same unwillingness to 
do anything for himself. Byng’s 
letters have long been before the 
world: if I quote one or two dis- 
jointed sentences, it is only by way 
of emphasis : 


I am firmly of opinion .. . that the 
throwing men into the castle will only... 
add to the numbers that must fall into the 
enemy’s hands, for the garrison, in time, 
will be obliged to surrender. 

I am afraid all communication will be 
cut off between us; .. . for if the enemy 
have erected batteries . . . it will render 
it impossible for our boats to have a 
passage. 

Many of the ships that came out with me 
are foul. I fear from the inconveniences 
we shall meet here there will be great 
difficulty in keeping the ships clean, as 
there is but one wharf for them to prepare 
and careen at. 


And now for Persano : 


It is my duty to submit to your Excel- 
lency that the ships which join the fleet 
from day to day are incompletely manned, 
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especially in regard to their petty offi- 
cers ; and—which is of more consequence— 
are without trained gunners, who are now, 
more than ever, necessary, on account of 
the greater number of rifled guns, which 
require long and careful drill. And this 
when hostilities are every moment expected 
to begin! 

This awakens very serious thoughts. 

The fleet is not ready for war. 

It will take at least a month to bring it 
to a tolerable pitch. 

Help me, I earnestly entreat you. 

Finally, on July 8, Persano was 
induced to put to sea. He went 
for a five days’ cruise, but kept 
carefully out of sight of land. It 
had been rumoured that the fleet 
was to range the Istrian coast, and 
confront Tegetthoff at Fasana or 
Pola. It did nothing of the kind: 
it stood to the south-east, and in 
mid-channel sailed backwards and 
forwards in open order, the ships 
keeping 1,000 yards apart from 
each other, and exercising none of 
the manceuvres of battle. They 
were better hidden, it was said, in 
the middle of the Adriatic than 
were the Austrians at Pola. Boggio, 
a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, had embarked on board the 
Ré d'Italia, as Persano’s guest, and 
seems to have understood that he 
was to pay for his entertainment 
by indiscriminate praise. ‘How 
cowardly are these Austrians!’ he 
said, ‘they will not give us a chance; 
they fly before us.’ But the Mar- 
quis Paolucci, Albini’s Chief of the 
Staff, to whom the remark was 
addressed, replied: ‘It is not the 
Austrians who should be called 
cowardly, it is we who have been 
humiliated :’ and Albini had pre- 
viously permitted himself to say in 
Paolucci’s hearing: ‘This is not 
the way to make war! We have 
lost an opportunity which may 
never return.’ 

The feeling against Persano was 
general, and he was urged to go 
out. ‘Would you tell the people,’ 
wrote Depretis, ‘the people who are 
vain enough to believe our sailors 
the best in the world, that after 
spending three hundred millions, 
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we have done nothing better than 
get together a squadron which dare 
not meet the Austrian? Why, 
they’d stone us! As if the mere 
name of the Austrian Navy has not 
always been a subject of ridicule ! 
If Tegetthoff declines to meet us, 
we will effect a landing somewhere 
on the coast ; at Lissa, for instance. 
Lissa, by its central position, would 
insure us the sovereignty of the 
Adriatic : let us take Lissa.’ There 
seems to have been no positive 
order to attack Lissa; only to do 
something: but Lissa had been 
suggested, and Persano had not 
sufficient force of character or 
originality of judgment to dis- 
approve of it, or to suggest any 
distinct alternative. He would have 
preferred remaining at Ancona, 
brilliant in a gold coat trimmed with 
blue cloth; but that, he was not 
allowed to do. And so, on the 
afternoon of July 16, in a state of 
hurry and flurry, he put to sea; 
having neither detailed charts, nor 
plans, nor information as to the 
defences of Lissa; without even 
the soldiers that had been offered 
him as a force for landing. 

But why Lissa? In England, 
Lissa, if known at all, is known 
only as the head-quarters of our 
Adriatic cruisers in the old French 
War, and as giving a name to the 
brilliant little action (March 12, 
1811) in which Captain Hoste, with 
his squadron of three frigates and 
a corvette, not only defeated the 
Franco-Venetian squadron of six 
frigates, a brig, and four small craft, 
a force more than double his own, 
but drove the French Commodore’s 
ship irrecoverably on shore, captured 
two others, and compelled a third, 
which afterwards escaped, to strike 
her flag. Just at the present time 
it is pleasant to remember that one 
of the participators in this, one of 
the most sparkling affairs on record, 
was the 22-gun corvette Volage, 
commanded by Captain Phipps 
Hornby, the father of the Admiral 
whose flag is now flying as Com- 
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mander-in-Chief of our fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

Lissa is an island, or rather a 
mass of hill and mountain, eleven 
miles long from east to west, and 
six broad from north to south, 
rising in some of its peaks to a 
height of nearly 2,000 feet. Its 
principal productions, according to 
the gazetteer, are wine, oil, almonds, 
and figs; bees, sheep, and goats are 
reared in great numbers by its 
inhabitants; and near its coasts 
are rich sardine fisheries. But 
neither figs nor sardines formed its 
value in Italian eyes. The English 
had fortified the principal harbour, 
the Bay of San Giorgio, and on its 
recurring to the Austrians the 
fortifications had been preserved 
and added to. In time of war it 
evidently might, from its position 
and security, become a place of the 
utmost importance. Besides San 
Giorgio, in the north-east corner of 
the island, there are two minor 
harbours, Comisa at the extreme 
west, and Manego at the south-east 
corner, the fortifications of which, 
though small, were situated on high 
ground, so as to be secure against 
any mere naval attack: they might 
very well have been left to surrender 
when the forts of San Giorgio had 
been carried. 

Persano, however, thought differ- 
ently. The fleet arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the island on the 
night of the 17th; by dawn of the 
18th it was off San Giorgio. Albini 
with the wooden ships was to at- 
tack Manego; Vacca with three of 
the ironclads was to shell Comisa ; 
Persano with the main body was to 
operate against San Giorgio. By 
eleven o’clock, fire was opened on 
Comisa. It was quite futile. The 
forts were perched on the hills at 
heights of 500 feet, which to Vacca 
seemed more than twice as much. 
After an hour or two he gave up 
the attempt, and joined Albini off 
Manego. The forts there were 
judged to be even higher than at 
Comisa, and as the big Dahlgren 
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gun which one of the frigates car- 
ried on her forecastle could not 
reach up to them, no other shots 
were fired. Towards evening, the 
two divisions went round and re- 
joined the Admiral off San Giorgio. 
There the action had been lively. 
The forts at the entrance of the har- 
bour had been blown up by shells 
bursting in their magazines;and the 
main fort (Madonna) which raked the 
harbour had been silenced several 
times ; but the Austrians stuck man- 
fuily to their guns, and each time re- 
newed their defence. The Réd’ Italia 
alone fired 1,300 shot. Boggio en- 
joyed his holiday on the poop, and 
wrote the next day to his friend 
Depretis: ‘The noise was iofernal. 
Your humble correspondent re- 
mained on the poop from eleven 
o’clock to half-past six, exposed to 
a storm of shell.’ After which he 
was good enough tosend a certificate 
of the Admiral’s conduct. ‘ Per- 
sano is most unjustly accused ; he 
deserves the perfect confidence of 
the Government and the country. 
The heavy responsibility may have 
rendered him unduly careful; but 
now that the time of action has 
arrived, what a difference is there 
between him and others!’ Never- 
theless, when evening closed in, no 
detisive advantage had been gained, 
nor did it seem probable that, 
without troops, any could be gained. 
And time was scant; for the ob- 
vious precaution of cutting the 
telegraph wire had not been adopt- 
ed till the fleet had been seen and 
reported from the island to Pola— 
not indeed till the engagement had 
actually commenced; and the re- 
cord of a return message from 
Tegetthoff had been found: ‘ Hold 
out till the fleet can come to you.’ 
The following day the Affondatore 
and two wooden frigates joined 
from Ancona, bringing a strong 
detachment of soldiers. This put 
Persano in a position to land 2,200 
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men, and he determined to per- 
severe. The Terribile and Varese 
were again sent to occupy the 
attention of Comisa. The Formida- 
bile and Affondatore were to go 
into the harbour and engage Fort 
Madonna: Vacca in the Principe di 
Carignano was to support them. 
For this, Vacca found there was 
no room. The Formidabile, lead- 
ing in, took up a position in 
front of the fort; the Affondatore 
was held in play by some flanking 
works which did her no more 
damage than she did them ; but the 
Formidabile had a hot time, and 
after an hour she had had enough 
of itand drew off. She had three or 
four men killed and about sixty 
wounded ; her rigging, boats, bul- 
warks and everything not covered 
by the armour were cut to pieces, 
her funnel shot away, and six of 
her port-lids ;* and though neither 
shot nor shell had penetrated her 
armour, a shell bursting on the 
sill of one of the ports had killed 
two and wounded ten men at the 
gun, and filled the battery with 
such a dense smoke that the guns’ 
crews were nearly stifled. The 
attack for that day had failed; the 
only result of it had been to get the 
Formidabile knocked to bits. It 
was resolved, therefore, to try on 
the morrow what the landing party 
could do. And this resolution 
Persano stuck to, notwithstand- 
ing Tegetthoff’s intercepted tele- 
gram: ‘ Hold out till the fleet can 
come to you.’ He seems to have 
been positively unable to entertain 
or to weigh two ideas: the one, to 
capture San Giorgio, had filled his 
mind; the other, the probable ad- 
vent of Tegetthoff, could find no 
place. 

Accordingly, the next morning 
preparations were made for land- 
ing. The Terribile and Varese were 
to renew the attempt on Comisa. 
Albini, from the wooden ships, 


* The port-lids are the solid shutters that close the ports: the idea conveyed in the 
term would scem to be analogous to that in eye-lids. 
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was to land the troops and small- 
arm men. The ironclads were to 
engage the forts. No intimation 
was given to the captains of the 
ships, nor even to the vice and 
rear admirals, that the enemy’s 
fleet might be expected. Vacca 
alone had heard of the telegram ; 
and that only by reason of the ac- 
cident of his having had direct 
communication with the flag-ship. 
When about eight o’clock in the 
morning (July 20, 1866), the Hs- 
ploratore, a despatch vessel, came in 
from her look-out station, with the 
signal flying, ‘ Enemy in sight,’ it 
was to the whole fleet as startling 
as a thunder clap. Albini, with 
his division, had the boats out and 
full of military stores, waiting for 
the signal to land. The signal was, 
instead, to hold on, and a few 
minutes later, ‘Enemy in sight— 
prepare for action.’ It was the 


first intimation he had that there 
was a near chance of the enemy’s 
fleet coming. Neither on the pre- 


vious evening, nor at any other 
time, had there been any consulta- 
tion, or any explanation of the 
Admiral’s wishes or intentions. 
The order had indeed been given 
that, as Albini had been placed 
by the Minister in more immediate 
command of the wooden or reserve 
squadron, Vacca was to command 
the van or right'wing, and Ribotty, 
the captain of the Re di Portogallo, 
to command the rear or left wing, 
according as the fleet was in line 
ahead or abreast. But nothing 
more. Vacca’s words, as after- 
wards given in evidence before the 
court, are: ‘No council was called, 
nor was the plan of battle dis- 
enssed, as the regulations direct. 
| was unable to form any idea 
cf what the Commander-in-Chief 
meant to do.’ 

To interpret the thought of 
another man is difficult. In this 
case I do not believe that there was 
a thought to interpret. Persano 
had formed no plan. He had either 
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not permitted himself to think of 
the possibility of Tegetthoff’s ap- 
proach; or he had trusted to that 
inborn genius which I often hear 
spoken of. When the hour of trial 
came, the Admiral was more utterly 
unprepared than any of his subor- 
dinates. Tegetthoff was advancing 
from about north-west. The Italian 
ironclad squadron, or so much of it 
as was available, was hastily formed 
in line abreast, and steered towards 
him. But the Terribile and Varese 
were at the other end of the island, 
some ten or twelve miles off; and 
the Formidabile was so shattered 
that she made the signal for permis- 
sion to part company, and lay to, 
repairing damages. Her captain, 
Saint-Bon—who had joined only 
just as she left Ancona, and did not 
know his officers even by name— 
afterwards deposed that her ports 
were so low, so near the water, 
that it was impossible for him to 
prepare for action in such a swell 
as was then on; so many of his 
port-lids had been shot away that 
he must have been swamped. He 
hoped to have rejoined the fleet 
within a few hours; but, contrary to 
all expectation, the fight was over 
before he was ready. 

After standing towards the enemy 
forashort half-hour, some hazy reco.- 
lection of last century’s wars seems to 
have flitted across Persano’s mind : 
he made the signal to form line of 
battle towards the north-east, that 
is, nearly at right angles to the 
course on which the Austrians were 
advancing. He expected—or at 
least said so afterwards — that 
Albini, with the wooden frigates, 
would form a second line on his 
starboard, or right-hand side, leav- 
ing the picking up of the boats and 
soldiers to the small craft. But 
Albini had no orders, and, failing 
these, fell back on a sort of general 
understanding that wooden ships 
were not needlessly to engage iron- 
clads. He accordingly stayed well 
to the rear, and, as far as the fight 
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which followed was concerned, 
might as well—or better—have been 
at Ancona. 

And meantime Tegetthoff was 
advancing at full speed ; his seven 
ironclad ships, in a double oblique 
line, in front, the Erzherzog Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian leading, the salient 
point of this wedge of war. Be- 
hind, at a distance of 1,000 yards, 
were the seven wooden ships, in a 
similar formation, the Kaiser lead- 
ing in the wake of the Ferdinand 
Maw, the 50-gun frigates Novara and 
Schwarzenberg covering the right 
and left wings; and another 1,000 
yards farther astern were the gun 
vessels, also in double échelon; 
behind all, the despatch vessels and 
miscellaneous small craft. But 
Tegetthoff’s plans had been arranged 
long beforehand, and as he advanced 
the only signals he had to make 
were : ‘Clear for action—Close up— 
Full speed ;’ and lastly, at toh. 35m., 
‘ Tronclads to rushagainst the enemy 
and sink him,’ 7 

The charge of the Austrian squad- 
ron must be described as brilliant : 
it was made in good order and with 
an admirable unanimity and steadi- 
ness ; but the speed of it has, never- 
theless, been very incorrectly stated. 
It seems quite certain that none of 
the ships in the Austrian fleet could 
steam at a rate exceeding ten knots, 
if so much. I believe that the 
speed of the charge was not more than 
eight knots; but probably enough 
it seemed more, and especially to 
the thunderstruck Italians. 

And now, as the crash was immi- 
nent, Persano carried out the idea 
of changing his ship. His flag was 
flying at the main of the Re d’ Italia, 
He signalled the <Affondatore to 
close. The Re d’Italic was stopped 
for quite ten minutes; and the 
Admiral, with his personal staff, but 
leaving behind his guest and adula- 
tor Boggio, went on board the 
turret-ship. The two or three ships 
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immediately astern, which, owing 
to the unexpected stoppage of the 
Ré d@’ Italia, had probably ranged up 
abreast of her, saw what was going 
on; but no one else did. ‘The van 
had held on its course, and, at a 
distance of nearly a mile, only saw 
that a boat passed; and since the 
ships were all dressed with flags, 
an ensign at every mast-head and 
everywhere else where an ensign 
could be hoisted, the Admiral’s flag 
—which differs but little from an 
ensign—could not be distinguished. 
In their subsequent examination, 
Vacca and Albini stated positively 
that they had no idea that any such 
change had been made: they both 
looked to the ?é d’ Italia for signals, 
and saw none. The Affondatore’s 
masts were mere sticks, quite un- 
suitable for signalling; and in the 
crowd of flags, any signals she made 
were little likely to attract notice, 
and did not attract it. If signals 
were made, no one saw them, and 
the battle fought itself. 

About a quarter of an hour after 
the Ré d'Italia had resumed her 
way, the front line of the Austrians 
—the ironclads—in a compact mass 
passed through the Italian line, or 
rather through the gap which the 
Ré d'Italia had opened. As they 
approached, Vacca opened fire at a 
distance stated by the Austrians as 
1,000 or 1,200 yards, but which the 
Italians call zoo: the discrepancy 
may perhaps be reconciled by sup- 
posing that some straggling shots 
were fired at long range, but none 
by Vacca’s orders until the ships 
were close to. It is at least agreed 
that the Austrians did not fire till 
they were within 200 yards. Then 
they did; and in the cloud of smoke 
with which their own fire enveloped 
them, passed harmlessly through 
the gap. Captain Colomb suggests 
that the Ré d’ Italia may have eased 
to let them so pass through; but 
there is no evidence of this, and the 


’ The wording of this signal, which may be considered as Tegetthoff’s tactical legacy, 
was, ‘ Panzerschiffe den Feind anrennen und zum sinken bringen.’ 
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gap was already there, owing to the 
previous stoppage. 

As the Austrians advanced, 
Vacca, with the three leading ships, 
bore to the left and enfiladed their 
line; then, also, the line of wooden 
frigates ; and, circling round, came 
into the rear of all, with the inten- 
tion of destroying some, at least, of 
the small craft in the third division. 
But Commodore Petz in the Kaiser, 
and with the wooden ships, was 
meanwhile edging away towards the 
south, to attack the wooden division 
of the Italian fleet. On his part, 
Ribotty had turned to the left, and 
was steering with his three ships— 
the Varese had just rejoined—to 
interpose between Petz and Teget- 
thoff, so as to let Albini have the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his share 
of the fray; but Albini made no 
move to take advantage of this; and 
Petz, seeing the Ré di Portogallo 
and the other two ships heading 
towards him, turned to meet them. 

On the way he encountered the 
Affondatore; the two ships were 
running right against each other, 
bows on; acollision seemed unavoid- 
able, but the Ajfondatore turned off 
and passed away. The Kaiser then 
engaged the Ré di Portogallo, firing 
concentrated broadsides. Between 
two such ships, the Kaiser, an old- 
fashioned line-of-battle ship, and 
the Ré di Portogallo, an ironclad of 
5,700 tons carrying amongst her 36 
guns, all rifled, two 300-pounder 
Armstrongs, the word combat ought 
to be inapplicable. That the Kaiser 
ever came out of it, speaks, more 
positively than any detailed evi- 
dence, of the inefficiency of the 
Italians. What happened was this. 
The Kaiser, finding that her guns 
produced no impression on the 
ironclad’s sides, resolved to ram 
her, and did so. The shock carried 
away her own stem and bowsprit ; 
her figure-head remained on the 
Ré di Portogallo’s quarter-deck ; her 
foremast also went, sweeping away 
the funnel in its fall; flames and 
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smoke smothered the upper deck, 
and the ship, grinding alongside the 
ironclad, received her broadside at 
this very close range. That she 
was not destroyed seems almost to 
confirm the report, that the Italian 
gunners in their flurry fired blank 
cartridges. 

Still firing, the Kaiser passed on, 
and on her way was again met by 
the Affondatore. This ship was 
fitted specially as aram. She had 
a spur 30 feet long—a touch would 
have been fatal. She was coming 
straight on. Her quarry was be- 
fore her, nearly square; a slight 
turn towards the left would have 
made its destruction certain. Her 
commander gave the order for the 
men to throw themselves flat on 
their faces,—‘ Pancia a terra!’ 
when to his surprise, to the sur- 
prise of everybody who could see, 
her helm was put hard over, and 
she turned away to the right, re- 
ceiving at a very close range the 
Kaiser’s concentrated broadside on 
her thinly armoured deck. The 
true reason of the Affondatore’s 
conduct will for ever remain doubt- 
ful. It is certain that the order to 
turn to the right was given, and 
given with repeated emphasis, by 
Persano himself; but whether his 
doing so was a simple, well- 
meaning error of judgment, whe- 
ther he was afraid of the effect 
of the shock on the exaggerated 
spur, or whether his humanity re- 
volted from the idea of putting nine 
hundred Austrians into the water, 
cannot possibly be decided. 

But the Kaiser, closely followed by 
the Novara and the others, passed 
through the rear of the Italian line, 
interchanging a heavy fire with the 
ships of that division—the Re di 
Portogallo, Maria Pia, and Varese. 
The loss fell almost entirely on the 
Kaiser and Novara. The Kaiser, 
in addition to the loss of her masts 
and funnel, had 24 men killed, and 
75—amongst whom was the com- 
modore— wounded. The Novara 
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had 7, including her captain, killed, 
and 20 wounded. The rest of the 
division had in all but 3 killed and 
g wounded. But the Kaiser was 
disabled ; her engineer reported that 
he could not keep up steam; and 
she made her way with difficulty, 
though unopposed, into S. Giorgio. 

The crisis of the fight was, how- 
ever, farther north, amongst the 
ironclads. The three leading ships, 
forming Vacca’s division, had en- 
circled the rear of the Austrian 
small craft, but too slowly to in- 
close them or even to do them any 
harm. The three sternmost ships 
under Ribotty, as well as the Affon- 
datore, were engaged with the Kaiser 
and her consorts; and the three in 
thecentre—the Ré d’ Italia, Palestro, 
and San Martino—were opposed to 
the concentrated force of the seven, 
Austrian ironclads. The result of 
Persano’s want of forethought, or 
of his trust in the inspiration of the 
moment, was, that with a fleet of 
twelve ironclad ships against seven, 
the actual condition of the fight 
was that three were opposed to the 
seven, and were beaten by them. 

This is the one great tactical les- 
son which the action seems to me to 
convey. Captain Colomb has spoken 
of the result of the first charge 
of the Austrian ironclads as the 
dividing of the Italian line. In this 
I am compelled to differ from him. 
The Italian line was divided before 
the charge quite as much as after ; 
and no part of it was really cut off 
by the mere passing throngh a very 
wide gap. The resulting break 
~was, in fact, rather in the Austrian 
fleet, whose wooden division was 
exposed to a concentrated attack 
_ from Vacca, Ribotty, and Albini, 
which must have been overwhelm- 
ing had these been men of energy 
and decision, had there been be- 
tween them a fixedness and unani- 
mity of purpose; and which, even 
as it was, might well have been 
fatal. 

Of this Tegetthoff seems to have 
been quickly aware. The ironclads 
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were turned, as soon as the threat- 
ened attack could be seen; the 
signal was to support the second 
division ; and with that they charged 
back again. Fora few minutes the 
centre of the battle was enveloped 
in smoke. When it cleared away 
the fight was virtually at an end. 
The Austrian ironclads were 
painted black, but their funnels 
were all differently coloured, so 
that a glimpse through the smoke 
was suflicient to identify the ship. 
Between the Italians there was 
no such difference; they were all 
painted grey, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, were undistinguishable 
from each other. There was thus no 
choice of an enemy, and once again 
in the smoke, Tegetthoff’s order 
was simple: ‘Ram _ everything 
grey!’ Backwards and forwards, 
it is impossible to say how often, 
the ships passed: the Don Juan 
and the Kaiser Max hunted the 
San Martino; the Prinz Eugen, 
Salamander and Drache took the 
pressure off the Kaiser and Novara, 
and engaged the rear division. 
Moll, the captain of the Drache, 
was killed; and for a few minutes 
the command devolved on a young 
ensign, Weyprecht, who has since 
won European fame as the com- 
mander of the Arctic discovery ship 
Tegetthof. Twice, in the smoke, the 
Ferdinand Maz rammed a grey mass, 
but inefficiently; the angle of 
impact was too oblique. A shell 
from one of her 48-pounders, a 
smooth, round, old-fashioned shell, 
burst in the Palestro’s ward room, 
and set her on fire. Suddenly, 
through the smoke, a stationary 
grey mass was dimly seen. Teget- 
thoff pointed her out to his flag- 
captain, Baron von Sterneck. The 
engine-room telegraph carried down 
the order: ‘Full speed ahead!’ 
The A/az started forward and struck 
the grey mass—an enemy’s ship— 
abreast the foremast, on the port- 
side. It rolled to starboard through 
an angle roughly estimated at 45°; 
then, as the Maz backed out of the 
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hole she had made, it rolled heavily 
to port, showing the deck and the 
terror-stricken crowd on it to the 
appalled conquerors, andsank. At 
such a moment, seconds are as 
years; but it is believed that 
between the blow and the dis- 
appearance the time did not exceed 
two minutes; it was 20 minutes 
past 11 ;* 37 minutes since the first 
shot had been fired. 

The Elisabeth, a paddlewheel 
despatch boat which had followed 
Tegetthoff into the thick of the fight, 
was ordered to pick up as many of 
the drowning men as she could; 
but the Italian ships, knowing 
nothing of what had happened, 
presently drove her away. She 
was struck four times, had one man 
killed and four wounded ; and was 
compelled to look out for her own 
safety. It was then, and only then, 
known from the prisoners that the 
sunken ship was the Ré d’ Italia. 
Amongst the few picked up by the 
boats of one of the Italian ships was 
the commander Del Santo: his 
deposition can scarcely fail to be 
interesting. He says that after the 
first Austrian charge, the Ferdinand 
Maz ‘began a series of evolutions 
with the intention of sinking us; 
keeping up all the time a very hot 
fire of musketry and artillery, at a 
distance of only a few yards.’ It 
seems therefore that no attempt was 
made to turn the tables ; the idea of 
sinking the Maz did not occur to 
the Italians. 

Two or three times our men were called 
to repel boarders, as the enemy threatened 
our, stern or broadside; and once the 
division of firemen, to extinguish the fire 
which an enemy's shell had kindled in the 
Admiral’s cabin. Our ship’s company be- 
haved splendidly, and especially those of 
them stationed on the poop, where they were 
quite without shelter. Amongst these was 
Boggio, the deputy, who, with his eye-glass 
in his eye, was firing away with his revol- 
ver, determined to sell his life as dearly as 
possible, All at once, as the smoke slightly 
lifted, I saw the Ferdinand Maz coming 
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down against us on our port side. I 
rushed to warn the captain of it. As our 
rudder had been rendered almost unservice- 
able by the enemy’s fire, he gave the order, 
‘Full speed astern!’ but it was too late to 
prevent the enemy striking us just abreast 
the foremast. The ship did not feel any 
such shock as one would think the neces- 
sary consequence of the blow, but heeled 
over to port, very gradually, and sank, 


With the Ré d’ Italia sunk, and 
the Palestro at a distance trying to 
extinguish the flames, the action in 
the centre was at anend. Thetwo 
fleets collected themselves, but in a 
changed position. The Austrians 
were now in-shoreand covering Lissa. 
The Italians had been pushed out 
to seaward: the Palestro blew up 
about two o’clock: and thoroughly 
cowed by the loss they had sustained, 
they were in no humonr to attempt 
to regain their position. The 
Austrians, on the other hand, had 
accomplished their purpose; and 
there was no reason why they 
should hazard their advantage by a 
fresh attack on a force still numeri- 
cally superior. They waited fora 
couple of hours, and seeing no in- 
tention on the part of the enemy to 
renew the engagement, they went 
into S. Giorgio; the gun-vessels 
first, then the wooden frigates, the 
ironclads following; the Ferdinand 
Maz, the last of all, let go her 
anchor about sundown. 

Such in its broad facts was the 
battle of Lissa, concerning which 
—as I have already said—some 
curiously wrong ideas have got into 
circulation. These are assuredly 
not worth looking for and contra- 
dicting one by one: but perhaps 
the most common of them is, that 
an Austrian wooden line-of-battle 
ship rammed and sank an Italian 
ironclad; and from that the in- 
ference is drawn that a wooden ship 
can encounter an ironclad on fairly 
equal terms. As giving rise to 
and supporting such an inference, 
the mistake is therefore important. 


* The time of the Kaiser ineffectually ramming the Ré di Portogallo is given as 11h, 17m. 
The two were thus almost simultaneous, 
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So far as it is possible to trace its 
origin, I think it arose from a con- 
fusion between the Ferdinand Maz, 
the Kaiser Maz, and the Kaiser, 
three totally distinct ships: the two 
first were ironclads; the third a 
go-gun ship. What the Ferdinand 
Maz and the Kaiser severally did, I 
have already told at length; but as 
opposed to the popular misrepre- 
sentation, I will say, in so many 
words: The ship which rammed 
and sunk the Italian ironclad was 
herself an ironclad of nearly the 
same size: and the line-of-batile 
ship, which rammed an ironclad, 
injured herself very much and her 
enemy very little. That of the 
whole Austrian loss of 38 killed, 35 
were on board the wooden ships, and 
24 of them on board the Kaiser alone, 
shows how little the efficiency of the 
two classes of ships can be com- 
pared. As to other absurd stories 
that have been circulated, it would 
be trouble thrown away to repeat 
them or to contradict them. 

Asis very well known, the Italians 
were excessively disgusted with the 
result of the action, so different 
from what they had flattered them- 
selves it would be. Persano was 
loudly accused of gross misconduct 
—of cowardice —of treason — of 
everything that was vile; and that 
so persistently, that after some delay 
it was determined to bring him to 
trial. But he was a Senator—a peer 
of the realm, so to speak—and 
could not, according to the consti- 
tution, be tried by a court-martial. 
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The whole Senate was therefore 
formed into a High Court of Justice. 
The trial lasted for several months : 
a vast number of witnesses were 
examined; and their evidence, joined 
to the detailed Austrian accounts, 
leaves us little to wish for so far as 
knowledge of the facts is concerned ; 
a knowledge of motives can never 
perhaps be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained.° 

The Court, which on the 29th of 
January, 1867, acquitted the Admiral 
on the more serious charges of 
cowardice and treason, on the 15th 
of April found him guilty of negli- 
gence and incapacity (negligensza e 
imperizia). On the 27th of June he 
had manifestly disobeyed hisinstruc- 
tions, which were to clear the Adria- 
tic of enemy’s ships; on the cruise 
from the 8th to the 13th of July he 
had equally violated his instructions 
by not seeking an opportunity to 
attack the enemy, or to blockade him 
in his harbours ; and finally at Lissa 
he had let himself besurprised by the 
enemy, he had made no disposition 
for battle, had called no council of 
war, had gone without general in- 
timation on board the Affondatore, 
had permitted the enemy to break 
his line, had managed the Affonda- 
tore badly, and had left the battle to 
itself; and the Court therefore 
sentenced him to be deprived of his 
rank as Admiral, to be dismissed 
the service, and to pay the costs of 
the trial. 

There has been in England a 
tendency to believe that Persano 





* Rendiconti delle udienze pubbliche dell’ Alta Corte di Giustizia nel dibattimento 


della causa contro 1 Ammiraglio Senatore Conte Carlo Pellion di Persano, preceduti dalla 
relazione della Commissione d’Istruttoria (Firenze, 1867). The fullest Austrian account 
is in Oesterreichs Kaimpfe im Jahre 1866. Nach Feldacten bearbeitet durch das k. k. 
Generalstabs. Bureau fiir Kriegs-Geschichte, vol. v. (Wien, 1869). As Tegetthoff was, in 
1869, at the War Office, I think it is probable that he revised this history of the naval cam- 
paign, and the sketch of his own life which accompanies it. The account given in the Archiv 
Jiir Seewesen for 1866 must also be considered semi-official ; but is much shorter, and, by 
so much, less perfect. There are, of course, many other Austrian and Italian accounts. 
Persano’s own version of the story is L’Ammiraglio C. di Persano nella campagna navale 
dell’ anno 1866. Confutazioni, schiarimenti e documenti (Torino, 1873). The French 
accounts, as given in the Revue Maritime, vols. xviii. and xix., may also be referred to ; 
and the very interesting narrative that appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Nov. 15, 
beet and which, rightly or wrongly, has always been attributed to the Prince de 
oinville. 
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was a victim, sacrificed to the 
Italians’ wounded self-love : for my- 
self, after a careful study of the 
minutes of the trial, I would ac- 
cept the decision as just, and even 
lenient. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to offer at length the grounds 
for this opinion; they fill a closely 
printed quarto of nearly 300 pages. 
But in a few words, nothing would 
more strongly support it than the 
opening sentences of Persano’s own 
address in reply to the charge. He 
might almost have been condemned 
out of his own mouth. 


I cannot understand (he began) how I 
should be accused of having failed in my 
duty against the enemy’s fleet, which came 
upon us almost before it was signalled, and 
whilst we were in considerable embarrass- 
ment from the fact that our ships had 
lately come in from a long voyage and 
were short of stores. 


He then enumerated a number 
of defects, some of which had been 
repaired a month before, and went 
on: 


So that of the eleven ironclads there 
were not more than four fit for a long 
chase. The other seven were, at best, only 
fit to take part in a battle, but could not be 
relied on for a chase; and the more so as 
most of them wanted the guns and ammu- 
nition necessary for fighting with ironclads. 

If Tegetthoif had come really with a 
wish to fight, he would not have withdrawn 
as soon as we were ready to meet and 
attack him. I could not, of course, sup- 
pose that he had come merely to go away 
again; and it was therefore my duty, in 
the first place, to form the fleet so as 
not to expose it to needless risk; and then 
to oppose and attack the enemy. But in- 
stead of that, he went off after a short 
time, two or three hours perhaps, much to 
our regret, and notwithstanding the dash- 
ing conduct of our ships’ companies. 


Of which, a great part is not 
true; a great part is irrelevant; a 
great part is self-condemnatory ; 
and all is extremely silly. It is 
impossible to think or speak with 
respect of a man who at such a 
critical period, when honour, per- 
haps life, was at stake, could give 
voice to such imbecile maunderings; 
and so, in the words of the old 
sagas, he is now out of the story. 
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Tegetthoff’s reception from his 
country was, as might be expected, 
very different. Itis believed that 
the result of the battle had a very 
distinct influence on the terms of the 
peace which was concluded shortly 
afterwards, and was the direct 
means of preserving to Austria the 
Dalmatian and Illyrian provinces. 
It may well be that this was so; 
undoubtedly, had Lissa fallen, Aus- 
tria would have stood in a very 
different position with regard to 
the Adriatic. But coming in a 
time of great depression and ca- 
lamity, the moral effect of the 
victory was greater than any mere 
material advantage, and the nation 
and the Government hastened to 
show honour to their champion. 
‘The news was sent to Vienna by 
telegraph ; and by telegraph on the 
very next day Tegetthoff received 
a message from the Emperor pro- 
moting him to be a Vice-Admiral. 
Decorations were showered on him; 
but perhaps of all these, the one 
most grateful to him was that sent 
by the Emperor of Mexico in an 
autograph letter, dated Chapultepec, 
August 24, 1866, which ran thus: 


My pear Rear-Apmtrat Baron von 
TroETrHoFF,—The glorious victory which 
you have gained over a brave enemy,vastly 
superior in numbers and nurtured in grand 
old naval traditions, has filled my heart 
with unmixed joy. When I handed over 
to others the care of the navy which had 
become so dear to me, and relinquished 
the task of making the land of my birth 
great and mighty by sea, amid the clash of 
contending nations, I looked hopefully to 
you and the young generation of officers 
and men whom I had been proud to see 
growing up and striving in a noble emula- 
tion under my command. I felt deeply 
thankful at being able to leave to Adria 
so many ships—a body of which such an 
able staff of officers and such brave sailors 
constituted the soul. Although Providence 
has led me into another track, my heart 
still burns with the fire of naval glory ; 
and bright and joyful for me was the day 
when the heroic fleet to which I had dedi- 
cated my youth, under your heroic leadcr- 
ship, wrote down, with a blood-red pen, the 
20th of July, 1866, on the pages of naval 
history. For with the victory.of Lissa 
your fleet becomes enrolled amongst those 
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whose flag is the symbol of glory, and 
your name is added to the list of the naval 
heroes of all time. To you, the officers, 
and the ships’ companies, I send my heart- 
felt good wishes; and you, as a remem- 
brance of your Admiral and friend, and 
as a proof of my admiration, I invest with 
the Grand Cross of my Guadalupe Order. 
MaxiMi1ian, 
After the end of the war, 
Vice-Admiral Tegetthoff travelled 
for a few months in France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. His 
visit could scarcely be called pri- 
vate, though in name, at least, 
unofficial; but he had nevertheless 
the direct object of seeing the great 
naval arsenals of those countries, 
and studying their organisation. He 
had returned frora America, and was 
on his way to Paris, the seat then 
in 1867, as now in 1878, ofa ‘ Great 
Exhibition,’ when he was recalled 
by telegraph to Vienna. There he 
received the honourable though 
melancholy commission to go to 
Mexico, to reclaim from the Govern- 
ment (if it may be so called) and 
bring home the body of the late Em- 
peror Maximilian. This duty was 
performed, though not without 
difficulty and delay raised by the 
Government and Juarez: the body 
was recovered and brought to 
Vienna, where it now lies in the 
Imperial vault. So great through- 
out Germany was the interest felt 
in this deep Mexican tragedy ; and, 
notwithstanding the recent deve- 
lopment of the North German and 
Austrian Navies, so little familiarity 
is there with nautical matters, that 
I am barely overstating the case 
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if I say that to the majority of 
even educated Germans, Tegetthoff 
is not so much the victor of Lissa, 
as the bringer home of Maxi- 
milian’s body. 

But his career was drawing to a 
close. In March, 1868, he was 
appointed head of the Naval Sec- 
tion of the War Office, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, and 
this he held till his death, which 
took place, after a short illness, on 
April 7, 1871 ; in the words of the 
semi-official notice—‘zu frih fiir 
Oesterreich.’ 

The portraits of Tegetthoff that 
I have seen represent a hard Scotch 
type of face. I do not know how 
far they are to be trusted, but they 
are not out of keeping with his 
recorded character. He is de- 
scribed as a man of few words, 
emphatically a man of action, one 
able to execute his meaning, but 
not always able to tell it; at the 
same time ready to speak out, and 
sharply too, if occasion called for it 
or the good of the service required 
it. But, as has happened to other 
naval officers, there were moments 
when he was tempted by feelings 
of disgust or dissatisfaction ; and 
once, at least, he had made up his 
mind to retire into private life. That 
he was persuaded to remain for the 
glory and welfare of his country, is 
perhaps not the least of the benefits 
which the Austrian Navy received 
from the unfortunate Maximilian. 


J. K. Laveuton. 
Greenwicu: May 1878. 
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ON JEWISH PROSELYTISM BEFORE THE WAR OF 
TITUS. 


By Francis W. Newman. 


N a broad survey of ancient his- 
tory, so far as it is well known, 

it would appear that every national 
creed became encrusted with fable 
and error increasing with centuries. 
Nothing may be thought more puer- 
ile and contemptible than the my- 
thology of the Iliad; but even in 
the Odyssey we find new growths 
superadded ; and when the histori- 
cal era of Greece opens, the heroes 
of the Iliad—nay, their attendants 
—are worshipped as gods: and 
over the Homeric dynasties a load 
of malignant sensational legends 
had been forged and accepted as 
trath, if not gospel. Themarvellous 
tales of Hercules were magnified 
and multiplied. The cannibal feast 
made by Atreus for his brother was 
become an article of the natioral 
faith: to doubt that Agamemnon 
sacrificed his daughter would have 
seemed heretical, though Homer 
knew nothing of it. The amour of 
the god Neptune with the hero 
Pelops is gravely alluded to ina 
religious hymn by the very religious 
Pindar. The wild story of Gidipus 
slaying his father and marrying his 
mother ignorantly, is as old as the 
Odyssey ; but later narrators heaped 
up new horrors; and to be ac- 
quainted with this mass of ever- 
growing folly was esteemed as 
valuable erudition. Nor can we 
doubt that several monstrous tales 
of the gods found in the Iliad and 
in Hesiod were corruptions and mis- 
interpretations of a purer theory. 
Moral corruption went hand in 
hand with this movement. With 
the ascendency of the Dorians both 
hero-worship and the characteristi- 
cally Greek mania came in: more- 
over the debauchery systematised in 
Corinthian and Cyprian temples had 
no parallel in the earlier times. So 


much of Greece. Butin Egypt the 
same thing appears. At least it 
may be broadly stated, that in- 
quirers with one voice avow their 
belief that the hideous statues of 
bestial gods and ludicrous devotion 
of effort for numberless sacred 
animals, are mere perversions of 
earlier and reasonable ideas, which 
received expression in symbols. 
The religion of Tyre cast off its 
early cruelties of sacrifice as time 
went on; but its impurities, unless 
our informants deceive us, became 
fixed in the religion, as among the 
Babylonians in another kind, and as 
in Egypt. The ancient religion of 
the Hindoos was noble and pure in 
comparison to its later stages; and 
we know that the Buddhist religion, 
so simple and spiritual with its origi- 
nator Sakya Muni, has been changed 
into a carnal sacerdotalism as unlike 
his doctrine as is Vaticanism to the 
doctrine of Paul of Tarsus. The 
religion of Persia suffered depra- 
vation between Cyrus and the last 
Darius. To degenerate seems to be 
the ordinary fate of national creeds. 
But perhaps the history of the 
Hebrew nation shows us one re- 
markable exception. To define the 
early state of the national belief 
might bring us into much contro- 
versy ; but no one will deny that in 
its later documents there is a very 
sensible improvement on the older. 
A man with whose name all Oxford 
was wellacquainted early in this cen- 
tury—Davison, a friend of Bishop 
Copleston and Archbishop Whately 
—preached a series of Bampton 
Lectures on this very topic—how, 
in successive ‘ dispensations,’ juster 
and juster views of the Divine 
character came forth, till the limited 
and carnal ideas of Genesis and 
Exodus weresublimated by Psalmists 
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and Prophets. It is found difficult 
to deny that Jephtha’s sacrifice of 
his daughter was justified by 
Leviticus xxvii. 29; but it is cer- 
tain that such a deed in the times 
of royalty was as detestable to 
Hebrew religion as now to us, and 
could only obtain sanction when a 
king brought in foreign priests and 
foreign notions. At the time of 
Uzziah the Hebrew acquaintance 
with foreign countries rapidly in- 
creased, and the men who led the 
national religion became aware how 
precious was its superiority. This 
presently led to the belief which 
pervades the Psalms and Prophecies 
remaining to us, that the heathen 
were to lay aside their idols, and 
come to learn Divine truth of 
Jerusalem. The noble desire to 
propagate to foreign nations the 
higher TRutH which Israel, or rather 
Judah, possessed and cherished, 
burned in the hearts of the religious 
leaders, not the less because they 
saw the foreigner to be invading 
their country with his vain and 
corrupting idolatries. Isaiah ut- 
tered the word and Micah echoed 
it, ‘ Many people shall say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob: and He will teach of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths ; 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.’ From that eraonwards 
the Jews became a religious power 
in the world, small and weak as 
was their secular State. When 
established for mercantile reasons 
in Egypt or elsewhere, they held 
together locally for their common 
religion: and, inasmuch as it could 
not occur to them to imitate the 
services of the Temple, nothing but 
the institution which we call the 
Synagogue could grow up. This 
was the beginning of the process 
which was to separate between the 
ceremonies of the law and its moral 
doctrines. The exclusive claims set 
up for the Temple of Jerusalem did 
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but make the synagogues more in- 
structive and more attractive to the 
thoughtful minds of the foreigners 
among whom they were planted. 
Whether in the kingdom of 
Samaria there was much energetic 
religion of the same stamp as in 
Jerusalem, is a question so‘difficult 
to answer, that it is not safe to lay 
stress on the dispersion of its citizens 
in Assyria as an active spiritual 
force of the captives among the 
captors. But when Jerusalem itself 
fell under Nebuchadnezzar, thou- 
sands of those carried into Baby- 
lonia had an intense religion. 
Those who returned under Cyrus 
and later kings were probably the 
most ardent part of the nation: but 
they did not lessen the national zeal 
in leaving the less ardent multitude 
behind: on the contrary, by giving 
a new existence to the Temple, they 
concentrated upon new-born Jerusa- 
lem the hopes of all. Judah had long 
ceased to vex Ephraim, nor could 
Ephraim envy Judah; but all the 
twelve tribes (if twelve they really 
were, when Dan and Simeon were 
lost) re-united in the dispersion, 
looking up with one heart to Jeru- 
salem as their national and religious 
centre. Clinging together on reli- 
gious grounds, they clustered in the 
towns ; whencemercantile necessity, 
as families multiplied, enforced a 
continuous migration, Westward as 
wellas Eastward. Of the Eastward 
movement we know little, except 
that some reached India and Cochin 
China, and continuing there for 
more than two thousand years have 
acquired the tint of the climate. 
Of the Western movement we know 
thus much, that few towns of Asia 
Minor were without them, and that 
they reached Italy and Rome before 
the Christian era. There is no 
pretence or plausibility in calling 
the European Jews the Two Tribes, 
any more than the Ten. No one 
knew of any separation. The 
Christian apostle James writes to 
his brethren of the twelve tribes 
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without distinction. Paul in the 
‘Acts’ is represented as speaking 
before Agrippa concerning ‘the 
twelve tribes,’ undoubtedly mean- 
ing the entire and indivisible body 
known as ‘Jews’ throughout the 
Roman empire. This remark is 
digressive, and is elicited by the 
wonderful modern fiction that the 
Ten Tribes are to be looked for as 
missing ; out of which have arisen 
ridiculous theories and delusive 
efforts. 

Visits to Jerusalem— whence 
originated the modern idea of pil- 
grimage—were prompted by reli- 
gious zeal, as well as by liberal 
curiosity and patriotic interest; and 
Jerusalem became a spiritual heart, 
to which and from which the 
Jewish influences flowed. Rules 
were organised concerning prose- 
lytes, according as a foreigner 
might wish simply to attend the 
religious worship and instruction 
of the synagogue, or in a more 
complete sense to bind himself to 
the Mosaic law. When it is notori- 
ous that proselytes were thus clas- 
sified in the national enactments, 
the very fact denotes that their 
number cannot have been few, nor 
their accession to the synagogues 
unexpected. The Jews, as we 
thenceforth call the whole twelve 
tribes, on the cardinal question of 
the Divine nature and unity retain- 
ed their superiority alike to the 
polytheists and to the Gentile philo- 
sophers; yet they imbibed many 
new tenets from the nations among 
whom they were mixed. Prominent 
among these was the belief in an 
after-life and a Divine judgment 
organised as a human tribunal, 
with a judge on the throne, accusers 
by his side and books of notaries. 
Along with this was the idea of 
a great malignant spirit, who dared 
to stand up against God as His 
rival; thence called Satan or the 
Enemy. This probably came from 
Persia. From Egypt or Babylonia 
or from both came a belief in magic 
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and in disease caused by the in- 
dwelling of evil spirits :. moreover 
any vague notions which they 
before had of angels were now 
sharpened and largely filled out. 
Angels were supposed to minister 
to God in the elements (a Persian 
idea), and to wait on Him as bearers 
of errands to man. They learned 
even the names of seven Arch- 
angels, who ‘stand before God,’ in 
a local heaven. Special angels, 
perhaps evil spirits, were supposed 
to uphold the pagan dynasties, 
which fell when the invisible patron 
was overcome by better angels. 
Each man was supposed, as by the 
Etruscans, to have a guardian 
angel or genius. Rules and recipes 
for casting out evil spirits were 
accepted, whether as a medical or 
as a religious process is hard to 
decide. Much more was adopted 
by the Pharisees (who were the 
progressive, innovating, and pre- 
dominant body) than was ever 
acknowledged as binding on the 
nation. The Pharisees believed in 
the resurrection of the righteous: 
that they acquiesced in a doctrine of 
Tartarus or Hell, such as the Grecks 
taught, is doubted and keenly 
denied. In-any case it is certain 
that the Sadducees were not thought 
less faithful to the national creed 
for rejecting the belief in spirits 
and angels and future life as an 
innovation on Moses. A passage in 
the Fourth Gospel implies that the 
Pythagorean doctrine of transmi- 
gration was current among the con- 
temporaneous Jews, so that a man 
may be punished for sins which 
his soul committed in a former 
body. But it is hard to find a trace 
of this elsewhere. 

If we cannot account some of 
these new ideas improvements, yet 
we must regard the change as a 
mark that the religious intellect 
among the Jews was anything but 
stagnant. However great their 
reverence for the written scriptures, 
the Pharisees were not mere slavish 
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commentators on Moses nor on 
the prophets. When they adopted 
new thoughts, they were glad so to 
interpret the old scriptures as to 
find countenance for them. Thus 
Moses was alleged to teach the 
resurrection of the just, when in 
his last song he addresses to God 
the words: ‘ All the saints are in 
Thy hand.’ There was both in the 
Pharisees and in the Essenes an 
evident striving after higher and 
new truth, which on the one hand 
opened them to many fanciful 
notions, but on the other conduced 
to enlarged and nobler views of all 
moral topics. They could learn 
whatever was best in Greek 
philosophy, if unable to reject some 
follies of demonology. This was 
a temperament very well suited to 
attract and influence the better 
part of those pagans who had not 
imbibed the highest philosophy of 
the day. 

Some one will ask: Have we any 
direct attestation of their efficacy 
in proselyting ? Commentators on 
the New Testament generally re- 
gard it as notorious, that the case 
of Cornelius, a devout man, at- 
tached to Jewish teaching, but un- 
circumcised, was anything but ex- 
ceptional; but it is well here to 
appeal to the testimony of the his- 
torian Josephus. First, a few words 
may be in place concerning his trust- 
worthiness. In attempting to nar- 
rate ancient events he undoubtedly 
betrays a national vanity, and mis- 
interprets both the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and Egyptian legends, to exalt 
the antiquity and greatness of his 
people, whom in one place he iden- 
tifies with the Shepherd Kings of 
Egypt. In arguing against con- 
temptuous Greeks, and Romans 
ridiculously ignorant, it is not won- 
derful that he is carried beyond 
sobriety. But in writing concerning 
the events of his own day and 
things which come within his imme- 
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diate cognisance, he cannot easily 
have been deceived, and he wrote to 
confute enemies at a time when en- 
mity was most bitter. His work on 
the Jewish war was laid before Ves- 
pasian and his son Titus; and he was 
not likely to assert as fact what the 
Gentiles everywhere knew to be 
untrue. Now concerning prose- 
lytism he makes very strong asser- 
tions. In his treatise to Epa- 
phroditus, entitled Against Apion 
(ii. 39), he writes as follows: 


Our laws have been thoroughly tested 
by ourselves : also, in all other men (év tois 
bAdos Gracw &vOpérois) they have inspired 
a zeal for themselves ever more and more 
(del kal waAAov), Earliest, the philosophers 
among the Greeks, while seeming to adhere 
to their native religion, in fact followed 
him [Moses], holding like sentiments con- 
cerning God, and teaching simplicity of life 
and a free imparting [of goods] to one 
another. Not but that already even among 
the masses (rots tAfGecwv) there has arisen 
from a long time back much zeal for our 
piety: nor is there any one city, Greek or 
Barbarian, nor a single nation, into which 
our custom of the Seventh Day Rest has not 
penetrated (d:amepolrnxe). Also our fast- 
ings and lighting of lamps' and many of 
our customs concerning food are kept up. 
And they try to imitate also our concord 
of sentiment and free distribution of goods, 
and our industry in mechanical art, and 
cur hardy endurance when subjected to 
violences in the cause of our Law. What 
is most marvellous, this Law, withort 
allurement, without any bait of pleasure, 
itself by itself, has proved strong; and as 
God permeates the whole world, so has His 
Law marched forth among all men. Each 
man himself, who looks upon his own 
country and home, will not disown what 
lam saying. Now we must impute to all 
men voluntary baseness, if they cherish 
zeal for things foreign and inferior, in pre- 
ference to what is native and excellent: if 
this be not their conduct, our accusers 
must leave off slandering us. We claim 
nothing invidious in honouring the enactor 
of them [our laws] and in believing the 
annunciations which he made concerning 
God. Nay, if we did not of ourselves 
understand the excellence of his laws, yet 
at least by the multitude (#A4@ous) of the 
emulous [or zealous proselytes], we should 
be led onward to be very proud of them. . . 
45. Concerning our laws, more words were 


! Probably he imagined the Eternal Fire of Vesta to be borrowed from the Jews. 
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not needed ; for they are seen in themselves, 
not teaching impiety, but the truest devout- 
ness ; nor exhorting to misanthropy, but to 
fellowship (or free communication) of goods, 
being foes of injustice, studious of the 
just, banishing idleness and expensive 
habits, teaching men to be self-supporting 
(airdpxes) and industrious, forbidding 
wars of ambition, but training men to be 
brave in self-defence; laws which are 
inexorable in punishment, undeceivable by 
got-up harangues, but ever seeking con- 
firmation of facts: for these we always 
present, as more manifest (or decisive) 
than composed speeches. On which 
account I may boldly say that we have 
been to other nations expounders of very 
many and very noble lessons. For what 
is nobler than piety never transgressed ? 
And what more just than to yield obedience 
to the laws? And what is more profitable 
than mutual concord; and not to stand 
aloof in calamity, nor become wantonly 
factious in success: but in war to despise 
death, and in peace to be devoted to arts 
or agriculture, and retain a firm persuasion 
that God surveys everything everywhere ? 
Now if among other nations such precepts 
were either earlier written or more firmly 
observed, we should owe them thanks, as 
having been their disciples. But if we are 
seen to be pre-eminent in their observance, 
and we have proved that the origination of 
them was from us, then... &.... 


The reader’s attention is called to 
the tone of this extract. The writer 
elsewhere avows that the Jews have 
ceremonial restrictions and prohibi- 
tions of food which may be highly 
unacceptable to foreigners, as mor- 
tifying their palates; but his pane- 
gyric of the Hebrew law turns 
entirely on what all mankind avow 
to be pure morals: and at a time 
when the cultivated Romans still 
retained a bitter hatred of Judaism 
on account of the deadly war in 
which Vespasian and his son turned 
Judea into a wilderness, the histo- 
rian calmly claims it as conceded 
by the conscience of the Gentiles, 
that the Jews are their superiors in 
practical morality. No trace of 
sacerdotalism, or what (in an evil 
sense) we call Pharisaism, shows 
itself in his argument; and from 
his sentiments elsewhere we may 
fairly infer those of his fellows and 
equals, especially since he was of a 
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high priestly family, and, as such, 
was put forward into responsible 
office ata very early age. Elsewhere 
(§ 23 of his own Life) he tells us, 
that when certain foreign nobles 
came over for protection to the city 
in which he was governor, the 
populace cried out that they must 
not remain unless they would be 
circumcised. But Josephus replied, 
‘that they must in no case be con- 
strained, for every man must show 
piety to God according ‘to his own 
convictions, not by compulsion ; and 
that they must not let those men 
repent of having come to them for 
refuge.’ The multitude gave way, 
and all the wants of the fugitives 
were supplied abundantly (éaysrAc). 
In modern Europe it has taken six 
centuries of fighting and two of 
argument, before this simple and 
fundamental truth could become es- 
tablished even as a theory in Chris- 
tendom. Josephus was eminently a 
Pharisee, and in his early youth 
not a little ascetic (cxAnpaywyfoag 
éavrov), and we see what his doctrine 
was. 

But he narrates at full a re- 
markable story, which, if I can 
sufficiently abridge it, will surely 
interest the reader. The scene of 
the tale is Adiabene, a small 
country in the north-east of As- 
syria, chiefly the valley of the 
greater Zab. The little potentate 
who there reigned, acknowledged 
as his suzerain the Parthian king 
of kings. A very young king named 
Izates had ascended the throne, 
through the special affection of his 
father, in preference to his elder 
brothers, born of other wives. The 
mother of Izates was Helena, who 
had been converted to Jewish 
belief simultaneously with her son, 
but by a different Jewish teacher. 
The instructor of Izates bore a name 
familiar to us—Ananias. He was 
a travelling merchant, and through 
selling his wares to the king’s 
wives, had obtained introduc- 
tion to Izates. When the young 
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man conferred with his mother, 
and found her to be full of zeal 
for ‘Jewish habits and _institu- 
tions, through admiration of the 
religious doctrine, he proposed to 
accept circumcision in order to be 
atrue Jew. But through political 
fears she dissuaded him, and ap- 
pealed to Ananias; who forthwith 
vehemently deprecated the king’s 
idea, as offensive to his people; 
urging that, whatever his zeal for 
Judaism, he could without circum- 
cision revere God, which was a far 
more cardinal matter («vpwrepor). 
This for a while quieted the young 
man. But after this, a third Jew, 
called Eleazar, arrived from Galilee, 
who held just the opposite doctrine; 
and finding Izates engaged in read- 
ing the law of Moses, abruptly 
charged him with disobedience and 
impiety in remaining uncircum- 
cised. He carried his point with 
the zealous convert, who obeyed 
him without communicating his pur- 
pose to his mother and to Ananias. 
They were frightened when they 
learnt what he had done, but had 
to bear it. After this his mother 
made a progress to Jerusalem, car- 
rying with her thank-offerings. It 
was just in the crisis of a great 
famine (this was in the reign of 
Claudius Cesar, as is clear in the 
connection), and queen Helena was 
only too happy to be able to buy, 
at large expense, corn from Alex- 
andria and dry figs from Cyprus, 
which she distributed to the needy, 
and left a lasting memory of her 
bounty. Izates at home hearing of 
the distress, sent large sums of 
money to the chief men in Jerusalem 
for the public relief. The Parthian 
king happening to be expelled from 
the throne by his satraps, took 
refuge with Izates; who espoused 
his cause so vigorously as to effect 
a conciliation and restore him to roy- 
alty, for which service he was re- 
warded by a valuable addition to his 
territory. His zeal for Judaism 
so mounted up, that before long he 
sent five young boys, his sons, to 
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be taught accurately the Hebrew 
language and institutions. His 
mother also repeated her visits to 
Jerusalem. A result which we could 
hardly have expected followed. 
His eldest brother, Monobazus, and 
his kinsfolk, seeing that Izates 
had gained high credit with all 
men ({yA\wroy rapa rao avOpwzotc 
yeyernpévoy) for his piety, formed 
the like desire of abandoning their 
native cultus for that of the Jews. 
But this was more than the chief 
nobles could bear, and they in- 
trigued with aking of the Arabs first, 
and next with the Parthian king, 
to effect the deposition of Izates. 
Space does not allow us to detail 
how their plans failed, nor does it 
here signify; but Izates remained 
on the throne until his death, after a 
reign of twenty-four years. Though 
he had many sons, he made his 
eldest brother Monobazus his suc- 
cessor. The historian had promised 
to tell us more of the good deeds of 
‘these kings’ to Jerusalem, but no 
farther account appears in his 
works. It is just possible that 
‘these kings’ meant only Izates 
and his mother; yet he distinctly 
repeats that he has more to tell of 
Monobazus. 

This narrative suggests many 
comments. Three Jews—appar- 
ently such as we call laymen—are 
mentioned as zealous in converting 
foreigners, and all gain respectful 
submission. Between Ananias and 
Eleazar the same controversy is 
opened, as between Paul and the 
over-zealous brethren who came 
from James. Auanias, like Paul 
and James, did not wish the 
Gentiles to be subject to circumci- 
sion—which was the test ordinance, 
implying that he who received it 
accepted the whole national law of 
Moses. Josephus held with the 
two apostles, that piety to God was 
paramount and sufficient ; Eleazar 
held with those whom Paul treats 
as seducers and corruptors of his 
Galatian converts, that without 
circumcision no one can fully obey 
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God and be a true saint. Many 
persons imagine that this contro- 
versy was originated by one man, 
Paul : that without his individual- 
ism the question might not have 
arisen, and would not have been 
fought out for the freedom of the 
Gentile. But it is clear that 
Josephus, intimate as were his 
relations with the chief priests, the 
Pharisees, and the Essenes, was as 
decided as Paul himself against the 
necessity of circumcision—except 
for those who desired to become 
Jews nationally. The same doctrine 
is held universally by all the modern 
Jews, who certainly have not 
learned it from Christians. No 
doubt, as soon as professed reverence 
arose for the Mosaic scriptures, a 
narrow-minded teacher who en- 
forced every tittle of the law had 
a momentary advantage over the 
larger-minded with the young, in- 
experienced, and enthusiastic: but 
with time and discussion the 
sounder doctrine was sure to pre- 
vail. 

Further: we must view the 
details of this remarkable case as 
an illustration of the historian’s 
emphatic declaration already quoted, 
that in all nations there was much 
zeal among the masses of mankind 
for the Jewish form of piety. Only 
in the case of an eminent royal 
convert could we expect details to 
be preserved in history. But it 
must be added: there is no reason 
whatever to make deductions from 
Josephus’s statements on the ground 
that they oppose those of Roman 
literature. The Roman writers 
say indeed little about the Jews, 
but what they say is certainly 
confirmatory. Herodotus had too 
much reverence for foreign religion 
to despise circumcision ; though he 
had no knowledge of its origin 
with the Egyptians, Arabs, and 
Syrians through ideas of cleanli- 
ness. But to the Romans, presented 
as a religious ordinance, it seemed 
emphatically ludicrous: such, no 
doubt, it was to the poet Horace. 
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Yet his mention of the Jews is 
quite kindly. When he wishes to 
escape from a troublesome com- 
panion he tells us how his friend 
Aristius Fuscus teazed him, declin- 
ing his request by an off-hand 
invention ; ‘ To-day is the thirtieth 
sabbath: you surely would not wish 
me to insult the Jews.’ This was of 
course said in jest. Elsewhere the 
poet has the phrase: ‘We poets 
are numerous, and like Jews we 
will press you into our corps:’ a 
clear intimation how active was 
Jewish proselytism in Rome under 
Augustus Cwsar. No emperor 
was likely to be fond of the Jews: 
for it was no easy matter to hinder 
Roman soldiers from insulting their 
religion, out of which popular 
tumults arose : and since they every 
seventh year left the land unculti- 
vated, no tribute could be collected 
in that year—a sore annoyance to 
the Government. But after the 
terrible war of Vespasian the senti- 
ment of the Romans became very 
bitter, and their writers pour out 
little but slander on the unhappy 
and crushed people. The ignorance 
of Tacitus concerning the Jewish 
history is as thorough, but not 
as disgraceful, as his hatred and 
spite; yet he testifies ‘in his own 
emphatic way to their success in 
winning proselytes before their 
final overthrow. ‘These ceremo- 
nies,’ says he, of the Sabbaths and 
other rites native to Judea, ‘are 
defended by antiquity ; the rest of 
their institutions, ill-omened and 
foul, have prevailed by their de- 
pravity. For all the worst charac- 
ters used to discard the religion 
of their ancestors, and carry to 
Jerusalem tribute and small pay- 
ments: whereby the resources of the 
Jews were swollen.’ He proceeds 
to slander them as impure : ‘ inter 
se nihil inlicitum.’ But there is no 
motive for quoting farther. It 
suffices that he attests their zeal 
and their success in making pro- 
selytes. He acknowledges the noble 
purity of their theology. ‘The 
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Egyptians,’ says he, ‘ worship 
many animals and artificial figures, 
but the Jews apprehend asingle God, 
and by the mere intellect; regarding 
those as profane, who fashion out 
of perishable material images of gods 
in the form of men. The Highest 
and Eternal One, they maintain, is 
unchangeable and imperishable.’ 
Knowing this to be the nobler and 
truer doctrine, knowing the vile 
trash which heathen priests and 
poets taught as religion, this emi- 
nent writer nevertheless stigmatises 
as ‘pessimus’ whoever abandoned 
such follies for the nobler tenets of 
the Jews. To keep up the national 
observances, however puerile, how- 
ever monstrous, was with a Roman 
the first dutyof man. Tacitus, like 
Pliny and Trajan, regarded it as a 
capital crime to cast off one’s an- 
cestral religion; and all three are 
typical Romans. Yet, wonderful to 
add, great historians have convinced 
themselves, and have persuaded the 
world, that in religion the Romans 
were essentially and systematically 
tolerant. In fact, despotism was 
the only Roman idea of rule, in 
things ecclesiastical or political alike. 
Against a man who pleaded consci- 
entious objection they were savage : 
to hypocritical and subservient athe- 
ism they had no repugnance at all. 

Between the era of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the Emperor Nero, 
it appears certain that the Jews 
made a very beneficial impression 
on the mind of Western Asia and 
the Roman world, preparing it (it 
may seem) for Christianity. The 
equitable character of their domestic 
institutions was in harmony with 
their nobler religion. The historian 
Josephus many times insists on the 
excellence of their social practices 
and sentiments. What he says of 
their simplicity of life and the ab- 
sence of luxury, may have been 
coloured by the contrast reflected 
from Roman extravagances; but 
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what he says in detail of the honour 
paid to industry, the zeal of all to 
be self-supporting (airadpxerc), the 
approval of personal work (air. 
ovpyia), and their freedom in im- 
parting goods to one another, which 
he calls xo.wwvia (community, fellow- 
ship), and dvdcone (yielding up, 
or distribution), must be accepted 
literally. We have full reason to 
believe that mechanical art and 
rustic labour were as honourable 
then in Judea as now in the Ameri- 
can Union or at Salt Lake, and that 
many doctors of the law maintained 
themselves with their hands. The 
case of St. Paul is an obvious illus- 
tration. Moreover, the laws of 
Judea were equitable and the pu- 
nishments mild. Tacitus himself 
declares that ‘among themselves 
the fidelity of the Jews was rigid 
(obstinata), and their tender mercy 
prompt.’ Such a people, it might 
seem, had deserved to live, even in 
the Roman Empire. Not so thought 
Roman wisdom. That model empe- 
ror Titus, ‘ the delight of mankind,’ 
took counsel with his high officers 
whether to save the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, a building esteemed mag- 
nificent. But they argued, that 
out of Jerusalem had come two de- 
testable religions, the Jewish and 
the Christian, which would best be 
destroyed by uprooting their ori- 
ginal home; therefore the Temple 
and the city were to be utterly 
demolished. After Roman cruelty 
had done its worst upon the op- 
pressed and ruined nation, Christian 
animosity succeeded, to play a like 
part. Jewish proselytism ceased, 
indeed became impossible, after the 
violent and deadly war; yet the 
Jews and their religion have long 
survived the domineering, oppres- 
sive, and self-destroying rule of 
Rome ; it has undergone no deterio- 
ration by thelapse of centuries ; yet 
they still have to plead for toleration 
and justice from Sclavonic Europe. 
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THE NEMESIS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


‘a great European movement of 
intellectual awakening which 
to the admiring fancy of succeeding 
ages has presented the aspect of 
a new birth has been recently sub- 
jected toa process of comprehen- 
sive criticism by two eminently 
qualified students, Mr. Walter Pater 
and Mr. J. Addington Symonds. 
The range of survey embraced by 
Mr. Pater’s Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance is larger than 
that of Mr. Symonds’ Renais- 
sance in Italy; but while the for- 
mer isolates and elaborately scruti- 
nises a few salient features of this 
wide-spread and many-sided life, 
the latter selects for his broader 
method of analysis the most strik- 
ing case in which the phenomena 
of gestation, parturition, and de- 
velopment have been historically 
manifested. In his trilogy, The 
Age of the Despots, The Revival 
of Learning, The Fine Arts, the 
political, social, religious, and moral 
life of Italy and her achievements 
in scholarship, literature, and the 
arts, are reviewed with a clear- 
sightedness that leaves little to be 
desired either in the apprehension 
of principles or the mastery of de- 
tails. The fresh light of this his- 
torical criticism is chiefly valuable 
in enabling us to identify the source 
whence the movement gained a 
large increase of life with the cause 
of its ultimate extinction. Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. No lesson 
to be learnt from the past is more 
instructive than this, and no period 
has more emphatically enforced it 
than that of the Renaissance. That 
the perversion of the study of clas- 
sical antiquity from a means of 
culture and a standard of attain- 
ment to an end of reproduction and 
an object of idolatry, brought about 
the decay of faith and morals which 
VOL, XVII.—NO, CII. NEW SERIES. 


necessitated the ‘Counter-Refor- 
mation,’ and the degradation} of 
literature and art which reached 
its lowest depth in the ‘ Decadence,’ 
is attested by both critics with the 
greater distinctness because each is 
more or less a reluctant witness. 
Their first important contribution 
of evidence on the subject helps to 
dissipate a popular error. Those 
who learnt history from the 
manuals of thirty years ago were 
led to believe that the ‘revival of 
learning’ owed its initial impulse 
to the dispersion of Greek scholars 
after the fall of Constantinople in 
1453; that the antique culture 
thus suddenly imparted served as 
the key which unlocked the modern 
mind, The glorious harvest of art 
and literature which sprang up all 
over Western Europe during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was, on this showing, attributable 
to the casual introduction into Italy 
of ancient Hellenic seed, and the 
mysterious communication of its 
virtue to such native germs as lay 
dormant in the soil of each country 
to which it was carried. If this 
were a true version of the facts, it 
might be difficult to gainsay the 
conclusions either of those who 
hold that the present is inadequate 
as a supply of healthy mental life 
without being continually replenish- 
ed from the past, or of those who 
would have us believe that Chris- 
tianity as a force is effete, and that 
the world must look for the initia- 
tive in its progress to the working 
of other agencies. The facts, how- 
ever, warrant no such inferences. 
The upspringing of new growths of 
art and literature—such as Spanish 
romance, English poetry, and Flem- 
ish painting—at distinct centres 
of the West, unaffected by the in- 
fluence of the classical revival, might 
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suffice to prove that the Renais- 
sance, as a general movement, was 
not called into being by it,and would 
have occurred without it. Both 
Mr. Pater and Mr. Symonds, with 
the arthorities whom they follow, 
make it abundantly clear that the 
emancipation of the intellect and 
emotions from the superstition and 
ignorance, the restraint and gloom, 
of the ‘dark ages’ was a gradual 
process, of which the beginnings 
may be traced far back in the 
twelfth century. Originating, as 
it would seem, in a natural and 
spontaneous movement of reaction 
(of which the French poem of 
Aucassin and Nicolette, admirably 
analysed in Mr. Pater’s opening 
chapter, is a notable literary ex- 
pression), its advance may be 


tracked by successive landmarks, 
the most prominent being the 
growths of scholastic philosophy, 
Provencal poetry, and Albigensian 
heresy, the importation of Arabian 
and of Greek learning, and the in- 


fluence of Roman art and literature 
upon the genius of a few illustrious 
Italians. The infiltration of Greek 
learning into Italy was slow rather 
than sudden, and the event from 
which the Renaissance has been 
commonly supposed to spring can 
only be regarded as a critical inci- 
dent, which decisively guided its 
course into a definite channel. 
‘The contact of the modern with 
the ancient world,’ says Mr. Sy- 
monds, ‘ only determined the direc- 
tion which this outburst of the 
spirit of freedom should take. 
. The fall of the Greek 

empire in 1453, while it signified 
the extinction of the old order, 
gave an impulse to the now ac- 
cumulated forces of the new. 
Men found that in clas- 

sical as well as Biblical antiquity 
existed an ideal of human life, both 
moral and intellectual, by which 
they might profit in the present.”! 
But though no more than episodical 
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in the complete narrative of the 
Renaissance, and only in part to be 
credited with the splendid deeds of 
its maturity, the resuscitation of the 
antique as an object of study was 
in the highest degree momentous 
and influential alike for good and 
evil. The favourable aspect of its 
influence must in fairness be first 
considered. The classical ideal of 
life, as it presented itself to the 
Greek teachers who imported it, 
though far from being an accurate 
mental representation of the play 
of vital energy which had ani- 
mated the ancient world, inspired 
in the Italian scholars who first 
accepted it a genuinely fervid 
enthusiasm. Originally manifested 
in the form of keen antiquarian 
curiosity, such as Petrarch’s when 
poring over the pages of Homer, 
which he was unable to read, and 
Poggio’s when ransacking ¢onvent 
libraries for the MSS. of classic 
authors, the appetite for knowledge 
grew with what it fed on, and 
never rested until it attained to 
scholarship. Scholarship revealed 
the beauty and joy of a new world 
of the past brilliantly contrasting 
with the drear unloveliness to 
which asceticism had reduced the 
present ; and, free to wander among 
its alluring . dainties, many an 
eagerly receptive mind was tempted 
to devour and assimilate them, till 
it acquired a distaste-for all other 
food. Though early: ‘giving indi- 
cations of the excess to which it 
was soon to be ecarried, the move- 
ment in its chief manifestations 
was at first natural and healthy. 
Religion was foremost in imparting 
her. sanction. The imitation of 
the antique introduced into sculp- 
ture by Niccola Pisano, who found 
his models in the Roman remains of 
Pisa and of South Italy, was frankly 
welcomed by the Church and by 
successive Christian artists as an 
access of light and strength. Faith 
was as yet paramount over the 


1 Age of the Despots, p. 15. 
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national spirit, and the finest natures 
spontaneously vibrated under its 
touch. The primary task of Art 
‘on the threshold of the modern 
world’ was undoubtedly that which 
Mr. Symonds assigns to it, ‘to 
give form to the ideas evolved by 
Christianity, and to embody a class 
of emotions unknown to the an- 
cients.”? The absolute certainty 
with which this task was recog- 
nised rendered her unsuspecting of 
danger. In returning to truth and 
nature, throwing off the conven- 
tional trammels with which ignor- 
ance had bound her, and con- 
secrating to the true God the 
knowledge which had been per- 
verted to the worship of the false, 
she seemed to be fulfilling her 
noblest mission. Some considera- 
tions such as these, however dimly 
apprehended, may be conceived to 
have guided Giotto and Andrea 
Pisano in their selection of antique 
forms and attitudes to delineate 
divine and saintly types.* The 
same practice, carried still further 
by Masolino, Masaccio, and Ghir- 
landaio, and to its extreme limit by 
Luca Signorelli, defines the legiti- 
mate application of pagan culture 
to the service of Christian thought. 

It was another healthy symptom 
that, after having been so long con- 
fined to the reproduction of a few 
stereotyped ideas, Art should take 
advantage of her new acquisition 
to regain that intimate association 
with the daily concerns of life 
which she had enjoyed in ancient 
Greece. The paintings of Filippino 
Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, and Piero 
di Cosimo, so naively familiar in 
their treatment of classical themes, 
the terra-cotta sculptures of Luca 
della Robbia with their reproduc- 
tion of fruit and flowers, and appli- 
cation of colour to domestic decora- 


* The Fine Aris, p. 6. 
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tion, in imitation of the Roman 
pottery,‘ furnish the most charac- 
teristic examples of the change 
thus effected. The beauty of the 
human form, which had been lost 
sight of for centuries, was again re- 
vealed. Men began once more to 
study from the nude, and depict 
the tense lines of muscle and sinew, 
the ‘gentle curves of cheek and 
breast, for the sake of their own 
charm. An enthusiasm for know- 
ledge and beauty became diffused 
over the whole mental atmosphere. 
Many a leader of the ‘gilded youth’ 
of Florence was won by the example 
and counsel of aged scholars from 
selfish indulgence to espouse a life 
of learned toil. Unwearied intel- 
lectual and imaginative energy, a 
vivid interest in new forms of 
design, the love of costly decoration 
and of splendid shows, all the signs 
of a consciousness awakened to the 
treasures which the world, rightly 
understood, offers to man’s enjoy- 
ment, characterised the Italians of 
the fifteenth century as they have 
characterised no other race so com- 
pletely since. A passionate his- 
torical sentiment inspired regret 
for their long-neglected memorial 
sites, and made them cherish with 
the fervour of relic-worship any 
traces of association with the im- 
mortal dead. ‘Pavia honoured 
Boethius like a saint, Mantua 
struck coins with the head of Virgil, 
and Naples pointed out his tomb 
. . - Pius II. amnestied the people 
of Arpino because they were fellow- 
citizens of Cicero.’> Andrea Man- 
tegna’s severely faithful delinea- 
tions of some of the most impressive 
scenes in Roman history gave to 
this sentiment its worthiest ex- 
pression. A bright genial aspect of 
life, which found vent in love 
songs, facetize, and novelle; a serene 


* Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in Italy, vol. i. pp. 249, 264, 288, 299, 


300, 346. 
* Pater (2nd edit.), ¢. iv. p. 76. 
* Symonds’ Revival of Learning, pp. 30-1. 
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and dignified conception of death, 
embodied in rich shrines and stately 
effigies, succeeded to the ascetic and 
morbid ideals of monasticism. In 
its moral fibre the Italian tem- 
perament was weak, and offered 
from the first but a feeble resistance 
to the seductions of pagan impurity ; 
but in the early days of the Renais- 
sance there were no symptoms of 
that separation between profession 
and practice, the cynical indifference 
to crime, the conscious irreverence 
and hypocritical pretence which 
marked its later stages. That the 
unspiritual and immoral side of 
antiquity should have eventually 
absorbed the attention of its wor- 
shippers is the more lamentable, 
because its holy and heroic ideals, 
the devout rationalism of Plato, the 
ethical purity of Epictetus, the 
patriotism of Horatius, the fortitude 
of Regulus, the self-restraint of 
Scipio, were originally held up to 
imitation and obtained approval. 
The ‘humanists,’ as the professional 
scholars, apostles of mere human 
culture, have been too pretentiously 
styled, were long tolerated, on 
account of their learning, rather 
than supported by the mass of the 
nation in their covert or avowed 
hostility to the received theology 
and ethics. Their worst excesses, 
although noble patrons were found 
to extol and admiring students to 
condone them, were publicly con- 
demned. The reading of the in- 
famous Hermaphroditus of Becca- 
delli (11 Panormita) was proscribed 
by Pope Eugenius IV. under pain 
of excommunication, and the work, 
at the instance of the Minorites, was 
burnt in the squares of Bologna, 
Milan, and Ferrara. There were 
a few, besides, out of the great body 
of scholars, notably Vittorino da 
Feltre and Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
who retained their purity of morals 
and steadfastness of faith amid the 


* Symonds’ Revival of Learning, p. 256. 
7 1b. pp. 325, 332-5. Pater, pp. 36, 37. 
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prevalence of licentiousness and 
unbelief, and whose influence was 
not without effect upon the minds 
submitted to their training. Even 
when the leaven of paganism had 
pervaded the national constitution, 
the finer spirits of the time, such 
as Pico della Mirandola and Mar- 
silio Ficino, who welcomed most 
eagerly the light of ancient philo- 
sophy, clung as fervently as ever 
to the truths of Christianity, and 
laboured to reconcile their apparent 
differences by means of allegorical 
interpretations against the attacks 
of common enemies.’ And of the 
humanists as a body, this redeeming 
feature must be noted, for which 
the world owes them eternal grati- 
tude, that they contributed sub- 
stantially to the foundation of 
rational criticism and __ historical 
science. The assaults of their vigor- 
ous scepticism exposed much of the 
dogmatic fiction which ecclesiastical 
craft had palmed upon the world,* 
and helped to clear the way for the 
Protestant Reformation. 

It is time, however, to look at 
the other side of the picture. The 
attempt of the Italians to revivetheir 
dead past was doomed to failure from 
the outset. The soil and climate 
had been so radically changed by 
Christian culture and Northern in- 
fluences, that the life of paganism, 
which was once native there, had 
become virtually an exotic. Such 
relics of its traditions as lingered 
latest in the national mind had long 
since been detected by the vigilant 
eye of the Church, absorbed into 
her comprehensive scheme, and re- 
consecrated to Christian service. 
The language of the old world, 
however, still continued to be the 
sole vehicle of knowledge, and the 
memory of the masters who had 
made it the medium of a great lite- 
rature had never been forgotten. 
It was in this connection that the 


*The ‘Donation of Constantine,’ for example, under which the Papacy claimed its 
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first symptoms of weakness made 
their appearance. Though Dante 
was bold enough to show that his 
allegiance to Virgil was compatible 
with freedom, his noble effort to 
create a language and a literature 
at one stroke was long unseconded. 
The highest contemporary minds 
worked in self-imposed fetters. 
Petrarch thought lightly of the 
sonnets by which he is remem- 
bered in comparison with his la- 
boured but forgotten Latin Epic. 
Boccaccio, the father of Italian prose 
fiction, spent the greater part of 
his literary life either in transcrib- 
ing Latin and translating Greek 
classics, or in making copious com- 
pilations of mythological, geogra- 
phical, and historical lore for the 
benefit of other scholars. During 
the century that elapsed between 
Petrarch and Pulci, Italian poetry 
was practically extinct. ‘The love 
of Greek and Latin,’ says Hallam, 
‘absorbed the minds of Italian 


scholars, and effaced all regard to 
every other branch of literature. 
Their own language was nearly 
silent; few condescended so much 


as to write letters in it.”? Under 
the auspices of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
who himself wrote it effectively, 
Italian verse was again culti- 
vated, but the best intellect of 
his time devoted itself to classical 
studies and imitations. Midway 
in the fifteenth century, an aca- 
demy was founded at Rome, as 
a medium of learned intercourse, 
by Pomponio Leto, Platina, and 
other scholars, who signified their 
exclusive addiction to one province 
of culture by the adoption of an- 
cient surnames. At Florence, Ficino, 
Pico, Poliziano, and Alberti busied 
themselves both with Greek philo- 
sophy and Latin poetry and criti- 
cism. There were few who, like 
the historians Gianotti, Varchi, and 
Villani, undertook the study of their 


* Literary History of Europe, vol. i. p. 108. 
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great forerunners, Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus, as a pre- 
paratory exercise for the task of 
solving the problems of contempo- 
rary history and politics.'° The pre- 
vailing tendency was systematically 
to discourage the growth of a 
living national literature. Leonardo, 
Aretino, and Poggio wrote their his- 
tories in Latin, and saw no distinc- 
tion between following the lead of 
a master and treading in his very 
footprints. ‘Their admiration for 
Livy, and the pedantic proprieties 
of a laboured Latinism, made them 
pay more attention to rhetoric than 
the substance of their work.’!! The 
maturer scholars who succeeded 
them, some of whom, such as Poli- 
ziano and Pontanus, were men of 
genius, avoided this snare at the 
expense of falling into another. 
They virtually absorbed paganism, 
and wrote like Greeks and Komans 
because they so felt. But their 
power was personal, and died with 
them; the academies which they 
founded soon losing ‘ their classical 
character,’ and degenerating into 
coteries of literary triflers. The 
devotion which had been at first 
only excited by the spirit of the 
past came to be rendered to the 
letter. Scholarship having begun 
to lapse into pedantry, its decline 
was swift and fatal. The next 
generation of scholars have been 
immortalised, not for their learning, 
great as it unquestionably was, but 
for the affectation which brought 
upon them the scathing satire of 
Erasmus; a fastidiousness that 
would not suffer them to ‘use a 
case or a tense for which they could 
not find authority in the works of 
Cicero.” With such writers as 
Bembo and Manutius the thought 
was of little moment; correctness of 
style was all in all. The former, a 
dignitary of the Church, advised 
Sadoleto not to read St. Paul’s 


Symonds’ Revival of Learning, p. 55. 
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Epistles, lest their barbarous idiom 
should corrupt his taste. This 
purism was carried to the extra- 
vagant pitch of fitting every cur- 
rent idea of belief with an antique 
symbol. In Vida’s Christiad, an 
epic composed by the instructions 
of Leo X., ‘God the Father is 
spoken of as Superum Pater nimbi- 
potens and Regnator Olympi. 
Jesus is invariably described as 
Heros The bread of the Last 
Supper appears under the disguise 
of sinceram Cererem. The wine 
mingled with gall offered to our Lord 
upon the cross, is corrupti pocula 
Bacchi.’'8 Sannazaro’s poem, De 
partu Virginis, contains similar 
monstrosities. He ‘ not only invites 
the Muses of Helicon to sing the 
birth of Christ, but he also makes 
Proteus prophesy His advent to the 
river-god of Jordan.’ Yet these 
productions, at which the modern 
world stares as marvels of perverted 
ingenuity, were welcomed by the 
authors’ contemporaries as models 
of ‘correct and polished writing.’ 
The prevalence of this blind 
idolatry of the past was even more 
benumbing to the spiritual and 
moral than to the intellectual vi- 
tality of literature. The ‘human- 
ism’ of Petrarch was an ennobling 
passion, and did not degenerate 
‘into a mere uncritical and servile 
worship. . . . Henever forgot that 
Christianity was an advance upon 
paganism, and that the accomplished 
man of letters must acquire the 
culture of the ancients without 
losing the virtues or sacrificing 
the hopes of a Christian.’© Boc- 
caccio theoretically recognised the 
need of faith as a protection against 
the danger of pagan studies. But 
to the humanists of the next age, 
who prosecuted such studies to the 
exclusion of all others, this nominal 
safeguard was wanting. The gla- 
mour of antiquity hallowed its here- 
sies and its vices, no less than its 


18 Revival of Learning, p. 399. 
6 Revival of Learning, p. 217. 
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philosophies and its virtues. Some 
of the leading apostles of culture, e.g. 
Plethon, whose influence was para- 
mount at Florence during the fif- 
teenth century, were avowed pagans. 
Others, who were utterly indiffe- 
rent if not actively opposed to 
Christianity, were promoted for the 
sake of their learning to secretary- 
ships in the Papal Chancery and 
similar official posts which invested 
their scepticism with a show of 
ecclesiastical sanction. ‘Through 
them the spirit of humanism, an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of the 
Church, possessed itself of the 
Eternal City, and much of the fla- 
grant immorality which marked 
Rome during the Renaissance may 
be traced to the infiuence of [these] 
paganising scholars.’'® Men who, 
like Filelfo and Beccadelli, occu- 
pied the foremost rank in scholar- 
ship were not ashamed to prosti- 
tute it by selecting themes from 
the vilest pollutions of Greece and 
Rome. ‘The humanists! generally 
were distinguished . . . for open 
disorder in their lives. They de- 
veloped filthy speaking as a special 
branch of rhetoric, and professed 
the science of recondite and obso- 
lete obscenity.’'’ Their literary 
controversies, in which each dispu- 
tant raked the sewer and the dung- 
hill for the foulest abuse wherewith 
to bespatter his antagonist, were 
a public scandal. Latin, in which 
they habitually composed, was at 
this time a living language, but 
for those unlearned in it the 
vernacular soon became a channel 
of impurity, and the national lite- 
rature was thus sullied at its 
source. 

Had the fanatical scholars been 
allowed their way, Italian poetry, 
if it existed at all, would have pro- 
duced nothing better than sickly 
copies of the antique. Poliziano, 
whose early poem on the tourna- 
ment of Giuliano de’ Medici evinced 
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his aptitude for the romantic epic, 
abandoned it for Latin verse, and 
his most ambitious effort in his na- 
tive tongue is an imitation of the 
Virgilian eclogue adapted to the 
stage. His successors confined 
their dramatic attempts to literal 
reproductions of Plautus and Se- 
neca, which Sismondi stigmatises 
as having all their faults ‘ with- 
out either action or interest.’ '* 
Under the leadership of Pulci, 
the national genius for romance 
emancipated itself from constraint, 
and resorting to the legends of 
Christian chivalry achieved the 
triamphs immortally associated with 
the names of Boiardo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. Ariosto, however, though 
rejecting the counsel of Cardinal 
Bembo that he should write his 
epic in Latin, submitted to the 
reigning fashion in composing his 
comedies upon the model of Plau- 
tus and Terence. Tasso, while 


daring to depart from the footsteps 
of Virgil in constructing his Ge- 


rusalemme, felt constrained to 
follow them in his dramatic 
eclogue of Amyntas. Among the 
minor poets, Sannazaro imitated 
the same pattern still more closely 
in his Arcadia. To Trissino is 
attributed the importation from the 
Greek drama of the ‘ triple unities,’ 
which riveted their slavery upon 
the stage for three centuries after- 
wards. Alamanni, Rucellai and 
others accounted as their enduring 
title to fame that servile fidelity to 
antique forms to which the his- 
torian, in whose pages we have to 
search for their names, expressly 
attributes their lapse into oblivion.'® 
Under Macchiavelli and Guicciar- 
dini, Italian prose enjoyed a brief 
term of semi-independénce, but 
their works belong to politics ra- 
ther than to literature. In poetry 
Berni created a diversion by his 
lively satire; and in the drama 
there were partial reactions in the 
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direction of modern comedy under 
Macchiavelli, Aretino, and Gras- 
sini; but these had no perma- 
nence. The current reverted into 
its old channel. Italian literature 
fell into the keeping of academies, 
which made it their chief business 
to restore the ancient drama; and 
during the century and a half 
which elapsed between Tasso and 
Metastasio the country ‘ produced 
only a raee of cold and contemptible 
imitators tamely following in the 
paths of their predecessors, or of 
false and affected originals who 
mistook an inflated style for gran- 
deur of sentiment, antithesis for 
eloquence, and witty conceits for 
a proof of brilliant powers.’ 7° 

Art, for which the Italian genius 
had always manifested its supreme 
bent, enjoyed a more brilliant and 
a longer reign than literature, but 
experienced as complete a downfall. 
As the splendour and durability of 
its achievements in painting are 
identified with the inspiration of a 
native atmosphere, charged with reli- 
giousideas and local associations, the 
advance of decadence corresponds 
with the increasing spread of the 
foreign element, interfused with 
that atmosphere, and the consum- 
mation of ruin with its ultimate 
predominance. All that the world 
has agreed to prize as most original, 
most attractive, and most inex- 
haustible in the Italian painting of 
the Renaissance, it owes not to the 
reflection of the antique, but to the 
spontaneous vitality of Faith and 
Nature—Giotto’s saints, Signorelli’s 
and Botticelli’s angels, Leonardo’s 
apostles, Raffaelle’s Madonnas and 
Bambinos, Michael Angelo’s sibyls 
and prophets, and Correggio’s 
cherubs; Giorgione’s luminous at- 
mospheres, Titian’s mountains and 
trees, Tintoretto’s doges and sena- 
tors, Palma’s and Bordone’s golden- 
haired beauties. The most charac- 
teristic indicia of the greatest masters 
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have been imparted to them by the 
union of these factors, and the 
essential elements of their power 
owed nothing to a foreign’ source. 
It was from the peasant women of 
Umbria that Raffaelle obtained 
the type of his Madonnas, and from 
the fountain of his Christian con- 
sciousness that he drew the holy 
calm in which he has steeped their 
brows. The streets of Florence and 
Milan supplied Leonardo with his 
models, whether beautiful or gro- 
tesque. The ineffable smile that 
plays upon the lips of his virgins 
and saints he never found upon 
marble Venus or Helen; and from 
no Cupid or Ganymede did Cor- 
reggio transfer the look of dreamy 
brightness which irradiates his boy- 
faces. Angelico’s naiveté, Lippi’s 
quaintness, Francia’s pathos, Ti- 
tian’s subtle harmony of colour, 
Tintoretto’s dramatic fire of imagi- 
nation, are alike racy of the soil. 
It was not for inspiration, but for 
stimulus and guidance, that Italian 
imagination was indebted to the 
antique. The initiative impulse 
communicated by Niccola Pisano’s 
studies to the art of the thirteenth 
century was of the utmost service, 
but, as its recent historians point 
out, would doubtless have died with 
him ‘had it remained unsupported 
by the new current of religious and 
political thought,’ of which Giotto 
was the chief immediate expo- 
nent, and which ultimately gave 
to ‘the feeling for true form a new 
meaning, created the Christian 
types of this and _ succeeding 
ages, and laid the foundation for 
the greatness of Italian art.’ ?! 
It may be that without this initia- 
tive, the art of the Western Church 
would have remained in the stag- 
nant condition from which that of 
the Eastern Church has not yet 
emerged. But, though inevitable, 
the step would never have been 
taken could the consequences have 
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been foreseen. To apprehend aright 
the importance of the crisis, the 
antagonism between the spiritual 
spheres of paganism and Christi- 
anity must be kept in mind. In an 
admirable passage, Mr. Symonds 
thus sums up its leading features : 


To over-estimate the difference from an 
esthetic point of view between the religious 
notions of the Greeks and those which 
Christianity had made essential, would be 
difficult. Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
humility, endurance, suffering ; the Resur- 
rection and the Judgment; the Fall and 
the Redemption; Heaven and Hell; the 
height and depth of man’s mixed nature ; 
the drama of human destiny before the 
throne of God. . . there was nothing finite 
here or tangible, no gladness in the beauty 
of girlish foreheads or the swiftness of a 
young man’s limbs. . . . The human body, 
which the figurative arts must needs use 
as the vehicle of their expression, had 
ceased to have a value in and for itself. . . 
At best it could be taken only as the sym- 
bol of some inner meaning, the shrine of 
an indwelling spirit nobler than itself... . 
In ancient art those moral and spiritual 
qualities, which the Greeks recognised as 
truly human, and therefore divine, allowed 
themselves to be incarnated in well-selected 
types of physical perfection. . . . Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, made the moral 
and spiritual nature of man all essential. 
. . » The body and its terrestrial activity 
oceupied but a subordinate position in its 
system. .. . The most highly prized among 
the Christian virtues had no necessary 
connection with beauty of feature or strength 
of limb.?* 


In like manner the harmony and 
tranquillity of the Hellenic ideal in 
sculpture were utterly alien to 
conceptions which attained their 
highest realisation in the ‘Man of 
Sorrows,’ agonised on the cross, the 
self-mortifying penitent and the 


tortured martyr. In availing her- 
self, therefore, of the aid of pagan 
art, the Church ran a risk of which 
she could not at the outset have 
understood the import. It was im- 
possible to foresee that the confi- 
dence with which she had welcomed 
the advent of truth and knowledge 
would be so soon abused. The 
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cuckoo ere long was entitled to 
boast— 
With my false egg I overwhelm 

The native nest. 

The ideas of which the forms 
thus introduced were the legitimate 
expression asserted their ancient 
right, and obtained a footing of 
familiarity under their new dis- 
guise. One cannot trace step by 
step the progress of their conquest, 
though undoubtedly the work of 
time. The promiscuous blending 
of Christian and pagan conceptions 
which was habitual with the artists 
of the later Renaissance can scarcely 
have been initiated without irre- 
verence, or acquiesced in without a 
struggle. There must have been a 
gradual decline in devotional feel- 
ing before men became reconciled 
to the abnormal character of such 
designs as Luca Signorelli’s in the 
Duomo of Orvieto, wherein Charon, 
rowing lost souls over Acheron, 
figured as a pendant to the angels 
guiding the saved into Paradise ; 
and the skirting of the altar was 
adorned with representations of the 
dead Christ, the Virgin and the 
Magdalen on one side, of Perseus 
and Andromeda and the Olympian 
goddesses on the other. Since 
anomalies of this kind could be 
perpetrated by an illustrious reli- 
gious artist, and tolerated by his 
clerical patrons,the unbridled licence 
of a despot, such as Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, excites less 
surprise. In the church which he 
erected at Milan to the honour of 
St. Francis, ‘in a manner more 
worthy of a pagan pantheon than 
a Christian temple . . . . he 
carved his own name and ensigns 
upon every scroll and frieze and 
point of vantage . . . . and 
dedicated a shrine there to his 
concubine—Dive Isotte Sacrum.’* 
The spirit of profanity could scarce- 
ly go beyond this, which it is 
impossible to regard as the in- 
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decency of an eccentric individual, 
since the artists who executed the 
building, to say nothing of the 
bishop who consecrated, the priests 
who officiated, and the congrega- 
tion who worshipped in it, must 
have been parties to the scandal. 
The shameful indifference of those 
who should have been foremost in 
stemming pagan invasion upon 
their holy ground, was the most 
fatal evidence of the extent to which 
it had proceeded. When Filarete 
could be commissioned by one pope 
‘to cast in bronze the legends of 
Ganymede and Leda for the portals 
of St. Peter,’ and Della Porta be 
commissioned by another to carve 
the naked portrait of Giulia Bella, 
the mistress of Alexander VI., upon 
the tomb of her brother, Paul IIT., 
as an allegorical type of Truth,” all 
sense of discrimination between 
things holy and profane might seem 
to be extinct. No wonder that an 
artist of profound religions feeling 
like Fra Angelico should have 
shrunk from association with ‘all 
the developments of the time in 
which the study of form and classic- 
ism was in full swing.” No won- 
der that in the mind of an artist 
like Sandro Botticelli, deeply pene- 
trated with that study, the discord 
between his intellectual and spirit- 
ual creeds should have developed a 
melancholy scepticism, that Mr. 
Pater notes as the prominent cha- 
racteristic of his works,” and which ‘ 
eventually became so painful as to 
drive him to abandon his art. 
Many a sensitive nature beside ex- 
perienced the same revulsion of 
conscience, which reached its climax 
in the indiscriminate zeal of Savon- 
arola, who condemned the purest 
and the vilest productions of Flo- 
rentine art to perish in the flames 
together. A protest so violent was 
necessarily of brief duration, and 
its influence scarcely extended be- 
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The advance of pagan ideas had 
proceeded too far to be thus sum- 
marily checked, but a prospect of 
recovering its lost territory was 
opened out to Christian art with the 
advent of the great masters to whom 
its destiny was committed at the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

From the hands of Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle a re- 
petition of the monstrous indecen- 
cies that had provoked the recent 
reaction was impossible; but the 
currents of Christian and pagan 
sentiment had by this time become 
so intermingled that it was barely 
practicable to separate them. It 
was probably this difficulty, rather 
than, as Mr. Pater surmises, an 
effort at reconciliation, that accounts 
for the presence in Michael Angelo’s 
Doni Madonna of ‘ the sleepy-look- 
ing fauns of the Dionysiac revel,’ 
and in ‘that Madonna herself much 
of the uncouth energy of the olderand 
more primitive Mighty Mother.’ ” 


The reconciliatory attitude here re- 
ferred to is to be found in Raffaelle 
and Leonardo rather than in Michael 
Angelo, whose -position in the his- 
tory of Renaissance art will be more 
fitly noticed in connection with 


sculpture. The early works of the 
first named are indeed free from 
any intrusion of classicism, being 
prompted by his keen religious 
susceptibility to the traditions in- 
herited from his master, Perugino, 
which had been little affected by 
the dominant taste. But an intel- 
lectual sensibility: equally keen to 
the beauty of the antique models 
which he studied on his visit to 
Rome, wrought a change which 
cannot be mistaken in his subse- 
quent work. The new truth was not 
suffered to dispossess the old, but 
to preserve them both it was neces- 
sary to harmonise their incongrui- 
ties. Some of his greatest designs 
have been plausibly conjectured to 
be attempts, in the spirit of Pico’s 
and Ficino’s philosophy, to recon- 
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cile the discordant conceptions of 
Christian faith and pagan mytho- 
logy in the nentral ground of 
thought. ‘The synod of the an- 
tique sages finds a place beside the 
synod of the Fathers and the Com- 
pany of Saints. Parnassus and 
the allegory of the Virtues front 
each other. The legend of Marsyas 
and the mythus of the Fall are 
companion pictures.’*8 One at least 
of Leonardo’s works has the same 
apparent significance. His ‘St. 
John is a faun of the forest, ivy- 
crowned and laughing, in whose 
lips the word “ Repent” would be 
a gleeful paradox.’*® As the painter 
of the Cenacolo cannot be suspected 
of irreverence in the selection of 
such a type, a possible explanation 
of its obscure meaning may lie in 
an imaginative compromise between 
the Judaic and the Hellenic concep- 
tions of natural life, in which the 
over-asceticism of the one should 
be tempered by the over-sensuous- 
ness of the other. Somewhat of the 
same tendency is occasionally ob- 
servable in the works of Luini and 
Sodoma, who continued to uphold 
the grand ideals of their master 
after they had lost their influence 
upon others. 

Consecration to the highest in- 
terests of the spirit was after all the 
predominantaim of Raffaelle’s work, 
but any dream of effecting it by 
compromise with the unspiritual 
sphere of Hellenism vanished with 
his death. Religious art visibly 
declined in the lifetime of his chief 
scholar, Giulio Romano, whose 
genius was eminently pagan, and 
became little more than a formality 
until revived for a space under the 
stress of the ‘Counter- Reformation.’ 
To those who still retained some 
sense of the supremacy of faith as 
an artistic motive, the intellectual 
association which they could not 
shake off proved a fatal hindrance. 
It ensnared Correggio, for example, 
into losing sight of the keeping of 
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his most sacred subjects. In his 
Vision of St. John, the idea of 
spiritual sublimation, conveyed in 
the figures of the ascended Christ 
and one or two of the Apostles, is 
outraged by the aspect of other 
members of the circle, who resemble 
river-gods reclining by their urns. 
Though he has depicted his Mag- 
dalen in solitude, and absorbed in 
devotional exercises, it would be hard 
to find a trace of penitence in her 
voluptuous contours. The mystical 
rapture of the legend is scarcely 
perceptible in his exquisitely finished 
Marriage of St. Catherine, which 
—but for her saintly symbol— 
might represent a playful domestic 
group; and he has expended equal 
grace and finish in intensifying the 
attraction of themes drawn from 
classical mythology which are sen- 
sual to excess. There can be no 
equality between the claims of spirit 
and sense, and the scale being once 
turned in the latter’s favour soon 
kicked the beam. 


The passionate love of beauty which 
animated the great masters of the golden 
age . . . degenerated into soulless animal- 
ism. ... Theartists of the later Renaissance 
had become absorbed in the admiration of 
merely carnal beauty. . . . To draw un bel 
corpo ignudo with freedom was now the ne 
plus ultra of achievement. How to express 
thought or to indicate the subtleties of 
emotion had ceased to be the artists’ aim. 
. . » To throw the Christian ideal aside and 
to strive to grasp the classical ideal in ex- 
change was easy. But paganism alone 
could give them nothing but its vices; it 
was incapable of communicating the real 
source of life, its poetry, its faith, its cult 
of nature. Art, therefore, as soon as the 
artists pronounced themselves for sensuality, 
merged in a skilful reproduction of elegant 
forms and nothing more. A handsome 
youth upon a pedestal was calleda god... 
Andrea del Sarto’s faithless wife figured as 
Madonna.** 


This stigma attaches in chief 
measure to the Roman and Floren- 


tine schools. With Titian and the 
greater Venetians, although devo- 
tionalsentiment is notthus degraded, 
itis obviously conformed to the exi- 
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gencies of sensuous attraction, vo- 
luptuousness of outline, richness of 
colouring, dramatic vivacity of situ- 
ation. ‘Religion in these pictures 
was a matter of parade . . . the 
faith not of humble men or of mys- 
tics, not of profound thinkers or 
ecstatic visionaries, so much as of 
courtiers and statesmen, of senators 
and merchants, for whom religion 
was a function among other func- 
tions, not a thing apart, not a source 
of separate and supreme vitality.’*! 
What Mr. Pater well calls ‘ theatri- 
cality,’ the aim to be effective instead 
of impressive, to prize splendour 
of representation above dignity of 
theme, has been justly charged 
upon all the later art of the Cinque 
Cento, and, though originally attri- 
butable to the predominance of pa- 
gan over Christian ideas, it estab- 
lished so firm a hold upon the Italian 
mind that even the Counter-Re- 
formation which overthrew that 
predominance failed to dislodge it. 
Our illustrations have been drawn 
from painting only, but the history 
of its sister arts repeats the same 
lesson. So long as the study of the 
antique, the beautiful dead form of 
a soulless past, was kept under 
control of the living spirit of the 
present, imagination remained free 
and vigorous, its ideals were in 
harmony with the highest moral 
and religious aspirations of the time, 
and art flourished. When the 
servant was suffered to usurp the 
mastery, invention languished and 
gave place to formalism or tumidity, 
and after a vain effort to revive the 
spirit of the past in its deserted 
shrine, Art, deprived of its sus- 
tenance in Nature and Faith, 
dwindled and died. 

The presence of paganism is least 
indicated as an intrusion in Italian 
architecture because the existing 
remains of ancient buildings had al- 
ways served as national models of 
style, and in such formsas the basilica 
and the dome had proved thoroughly 
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adaptable to Christian uses. The 
indiscriminate revival of classic 
forms by the architects of the early 
Renaissance led to the rapid aban- 
donment of the Lombard and 
Gothic styles in which religious 
feeling was visibly embodied, but 
no immediate abuse was made of 
the new learning. In the hands of 
Brunelleschi and his successors at 
Florence, it was wisely used and 
really serviceable, assisting their 
genius and refining their taste, 
without enslaving them. But with 
the architects of the mid-Renais- 
sance, the aim of artistic effort ‘was 
how to restore the manner of ancient 
Rome as far as possible, adapting 
it to the modern requirements of 
ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic 
buildings.’ The nearer the ap- 


proach to this arbitrary standard, 
the farther the distance from the 
devotional feeling and spontaneity 
which characterised the erections 
of the preceding age. 


It requires 
no expert to distinguish between 
the harmony of severe beauty with 
religious motive in the Duomo of 
Florence, and the divorce of that 
union in St. Peter’s at Rome; or 
to perceive that the impression 
which the latter produces is ‘less 
ecclesiastical and less __ strictly 
Christian than almost any of the 
elder and far humbler churches of 
Europe.’*3 There is but a stage 
from its splendid parade to the 
meretricious design and ‘con- 
structed ornamentation’ of the 
Gesuiti churches—a lower depth 
than which the decadence of art 
could not conceivably reach. The 
course of this decline cannot be 
even outlined here, but may be 
studied in the pages of Mr. Symonds. 
In the works even of Palladio, the 
greatest architect of the completed 
Renaissance, he tells us that ‘it is 
useless to seek for decorative fancy, 
wealth of detail, or sallies of inven- 
tive genius. All is cold and 
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calculated.’*4 The same Nemesis 
avenged the idolatry of ancient art 
that has been shown to follow upon 
the idolatry of ancient literature. 

At first, enthusiasm for antiquity in- 
spired architects and scholars alike with a 
desire to imitate per saliwm, and many 
works of fervid sympathy and pure artistic 
intuition were produced. In course of 
time the laws of language and construction 
were more accurately studied; invention 
was superseded by pedantry ; after Poliziano 
and Alberti came Bembo and Palladio. In 
proportion as architects learned more about 
Vitruvius, and scholars narrowed their taste 
to Virgil, the style of both became more 
cramped and formal. . . . Neo-Latin litera- 
ture dwindled away to nothing, and Pal- 
ladio was followed by the violent reaction- 
aries of the barocco mannerism.* 

The sculptors of the early Re- 
naissance, like its architects, bor- 
rowed only from the world of an- 
tiquity what they needed to quicken 
the stagnant fancy and improve 
the conventional types of religious 
art. Ghiberti, with all his reverence 
for the antique, ‘never appears to 
have set himself consciously to re- 
produce the style of Greek sculp- 
ture, or to have set forth Hellenic 
ideas. He remained unaffectedly 
natural and in a true sense Christian. 
The paganism of the Renaissance 
is a phrase with no more meaning 
for him than for that still more 
delicate Florentine spirit, Luca del- 
la Robbia.’*® Donatello’s classical 
sympathy was equally consistent 
with his fervour as a Christian 
artist ; and his successors, Duccio, 
Rossellino, Civitali and others, seem 
to have achieved the same reconci- 
liation with complete success. The 
passage from admiration to idolatry 
is first apparent in Andrea and 
Jacopo Sansovino. The former, 
says Mr. Symonds, ‘ persistently 
sacrificed simplicity of composition 
to decorative effect,’ and yet, with 
all his ‘ prodigality,’ achieved only 
‘so much mannerism adopted with 
real passion from the antique and 
applied with a rhetorical intention.’ 


* Ib. p. 94. 
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The works of the latter mark ‘the 
final intrusion of paganism into 
modern art.’ Though they exhibit 
greater genius than his master’s, 
many of his Venetian masterpieces 
are equally ‘ devoid of artistic sin- 
cerity.’ In others he has attained 
to a close reproduction of the an- 
tique spirit, but in its most sensuous 
expression. His indifference to the 
sanctities to which he ministered is 
attested by his design for the sa- 
cristy door of S. Marco, through 
which the priests were to pass in 
procession ‘ bearing the sacred em- 
blems’ to the high altar. Into the 
border of this work he has intro- 
duced a portrait of his ribald con- 
temporary Aretino as a spectator. 
The name of Michael Angelo car- 
ries us into another sphere. The 
loftiest spirit of the Renaissance, 
his career comprehends at once its 
strength and its weakness. While 


his earliest works in Florence ap- 
proached the antique more closely 
than those of any modern before or 


since, his Roman Pietd, also the 
work of his youth, embodied the 
purest religious feeling that sculp- 
ture seems capable of expressing. 
The mighty but incomplete effigies 
of the Medici tombs, and the sculp- 
turesque frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel, which belong to his middle 
and later life, are animated by his 
profound sense of artistic consecra- 
tion and his yearning emotion at 
the spectacle of an enslaved coun- 
try and a desecrated Church, but 
the violent energy and strained 
attitudes of his principal figures 
conform neither to Hellenic dignity 
nor to Christian peace, and seem to 
typify the struggle in their author’s 
mind between the contending in- 
fluences of knowledge and faith. 
If he, like Leonardo and Raffaelle, 
was ever possessed by an idea of 
reconciling those antagonisms in 
the meeting-place of philosophy, it 
lost its hold upon him and did not 
survive in his scholars. They ex- 
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aggerated his violence without 
sharing his power, and ‘caught 
little from their master but the 
mannerism of contorted form and 
agitated action.’*7 A rapid process 
of decline ensued from idealism to 
realism, passing through sundry 
stages, of which the coarse sen- 
suality of Ammanati and the extra- 
vagant affectation of Bernini were 
the most typical, until the degrada- 
tion of the art of sculpture was 
finally reached. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
Art and Literature are the true ex- 
pressions of the aspirations and 
culture of the race which produces 
and accepts them, since they can 
only exist by answering to its re- 
quirements. But apart from their 
evidence, it is beyond doubt that 
from the middle of the fifteenth to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Italian mind had practically 
‘assimilated paganism.’ Mean- 
time, the principles of the old régime 
thus virtually superseded had never 
been formally abandoned. The 
Church was still omnipotent as the 
arbiter of faith and doctrine, and 
all attempts to shake off her con- 
trol were crushed. At the same 
time, in the person of her Popes, a 
long succession of whom were not 
less powerful as temporal than as 
spiritual sovereigns, and splendid 
patrons of art and learning, she led 
the fashion alike in opinion and 
sentiment, in culture and magnifi- 
cence, too often in crime. Her 
paradoxical condition typified that 
of the nation at large, between 
whose moral and intellectual life 
there was a practical divorce. Pro- 
fessing to hold one set of principles 
sacred, men regulated their conduct 
by another wholly opposed to it. 
‘ Jealous of orthodoxy,’ the Church 
was ‘ by no means adverse to laxity 
of morals. . . . The most obscene 
books to be found in any literature 
escaped the Papal censure 
Under the patronage of ecclesiastics, 
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in the depraved atmosphere of Rome, 
the free thought of the Italians 
turned to licentiousness.’** No sym- 
pathy with its refinement and ad- 
miration of its munificence can 
reconcile one to the monstrous spec- 
tacle of insincerity which the Papal 
Court presented under such a rule as 
that of Leo X. In all but the name 
hewasasheer pagan. The cultivation 
of the intellect, and the indulgence 
of the senses, were all in all to him. 
The men whom he elevated to the 
highest posts in the Church were 
selected solely for their learning 
and rhetorical skill. Discussions 
on points of scholarship or philo- 
sophy took the place of devout exer- 
cises; and banquets worthy of Lu- 
cullus, at which ‘ prelates of the 
Church and Apostolic secretaries 
sat side by side with beautiful Im- 
perias aud smooth-cheeked singing 
boys,’®® were substituted for works 
of charity. The practice of the 
flock was not likely to be more con- 
sistent than that of the shepherd. 
The historian’s estimate of the moral 
status of Italy a few years earlier 
would scarcely need revising for any 
period which coincided with the 
accomplishment of the ‘ humanistic ’ 
development. 

InItaly, attheend of the fifteenthcentury, 
neither public nor private morality, in our 
sense of the word, existed. . . . Cruelty was 
met byconspiracy. Tyrannicide became ho- 
nourable. . . . Murders, poisoning, rapes, 
and treasons were common incidents of pri- 
vate as of public life. In cities like Naples 
blood-guilt could be atoned at an incon- 
ceivably low rate. . . . Popes sold absolu- 
tion for the most horrible excesses, and 
granted indulgences beforehand for the 
commission of crimes of lust and violence. 
Success was the standard by which acts 
were judged. . . . Macchiavelli’s use of the 
word virtd is in this relation most instruc- 
tive. It has altogether lost the Christian 
sense of virtue, and retains only so much 
of the Roman virtws as is applicable to the 
courage, intellectual ability, and personal 
prowess of one who has achieved his 
purpose, be that what it may.‘ 


Their frank acceptance of the 
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‘ vitiated civilisation’ of their time, 
their hopeless, weary acquiescence in 
bad faith, meanness, and cruelty, as 
the normal motives of human na- 
ture, and of success as the sole 
criterion of duty, stamp the con- 
temporary delineations of Macchia- 
velli and Guicciardini with the 
ghastly impress of truth. The 
moral standard of the ruling class 
cannot have materially differed 
from his own, when a statesman 
like the former could hold up as a 
pattern for princely imitation the 
policy of Cwsar Borgia, whose 
career was the incarnation of 
‘steady selfishness, persistent per- 
fidy, profound mistrust of man, 
self-command in the execution of 
perilous designs, moderate and 
elaborate employment of cruelty 
for definite ends.’4! Nor can the 
standard of private morality have 
been much higher, when the cha- 
racter of Benvenuto Cellini, which, 
as drawn by his own hand, excites 
our repulsion by its union of ar- 
tistic ability with the most trucn- 
lent and sensual instincts, seemed 
worthy to his contemporaries of an 
elaborate funeral oration ‘in praise 
both of his life and works, and also 
of his excellent disposition both of 
mind and body.’4? 

No feature of the Renaissance is 
more remarkable than the co-ex- 
istence of extreme moral depravity 
with high intellectual attainment. 
The most savage, lustful, and per- 
fidious despots of the age were 
often the most learned and dis- 
criminating of patrons and dilettanti. 
Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, the 
tyrant of Rimini, already named, 
‘combined the vices of a barbarian 
with the enthusiasm of a scholar.’** 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, a monster 
of cruelty and falsehood, was an 
accomplished student of art and 
letters. The vilest names in the 
annals of the Papacy, those of 
Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI., are 


4 Age of the Despots, pp. 100-102. 
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redeemed from utter detestation by 
their connection with the great 
artists whom they patronised, al- 
though their motives are as open to 
suspicion as the Medici’s, who, by 
the like employment of munificence 
for their own selfish ends, suc- 
ceeded in reducing Florence to 
political slavery. Following the 
example of its leaders, the culti- 
vated section of Italian society took 
so absorbing an interest in the con- 
cerns of the intellect and the senses, 
that it had no time or thought for 
ethical or religious discipline. Super- 
stition, indeed, still maintained its 
hold on the mind, but with the 
effect of increasing the moral 
paralysis. ‘The spiritual functions 
of the Pope, for example, sufficed 
to exempt from public execration 
a miscreant such as Alexander VI., 
and inspired awe in those who re- 
garded the individual with loath- 
ing. The pattern of indulgence in 
infamous and unnameable vices, set 
by the highest in authority, from 
the Vicar of Christ downwards, 
was copied in every grade of the 
social scale. The national tempera- 
ment, always sensitive upon the 
morbid side of imagination, de- 
veloped in its demoralised state a 
type of fantastic criminality well- 
nigh unique. Such refinements of 
unnatural wickedness as were per- 
petrated by the Borgias, and such 
acts as the serving up Thyestean 
banquets of children’s flesh, to 
wreak revenge on their fathers, are 
characteristic instances. This evi- 
dent aping of debased examples of 
pagan vice was matched by a cor- 
responding substitution of debased 
standards of pagan virtue for the 
Christian code. Not only tyranni- 
cide, but suicide, was frankly com- 
mended to admiration by the Re- 
naissance moralists, and enforced 
by illustrations drawn from Roman 
history; while Macchiavelli does 
not scruple to suggest that ‘the 
Christian faith, as compared with 
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the creeds of antiquity, had en- 
feebled the national spirit.’ 

At the sack of Rome in 1527, the 
humanistic circles were ruined and 
dispersed, and the cessation of their 
baleful influence removed the chief 
obstacle to the extension to Italy of 
that current of reaction which had 
set in with the sixteenth century 
from the West of Europe. Under 
stress of the Counter-Reformation, 
the moral and spiritual condition of 
the Church sensibly improved. 
Religion made her voice heard in 
literature ; and Art, whose prostitu- 
tion had been even more shameful, 
showed signs of repentance. The 
greatest living worshipper of the 
antique, Michael Angelo, although of 
all his brethren he had the least 
cause to reproach himself with sanc- 
tioning its dispossession of Christian 
ideas, set the example of devoting 
his old age to exclusively religious 
labours. Impelled by a like revul- 
sion, the sculptor Ammanati ‘ some 
years before his death expressed in 
public his regret that he had made 
so many giants and satyrs, feeling 
that by exhibiting forms of lust, 
brutality, and animalism, to the 
gaze of his fellow-countrymen, he 
had sinned against the higher law 
revealed by Christianity.” But 
such expressions of reactionary 
feeling were powerless to counter- 
vail the habits of thought and con- 
ventions of style which had fixed 
their hold upon society, and to which 
the reigning schools of art were 
only too ready to minister. As com- 
pared with the earnest and vigorous 
faith which inspired the Quattro- 
centisti, the ‘religious sentiment’ 
which animated the painters of the 
Counter-Reformation was ‘ emascu- 
lated and ecstatic.“ It may be 
doubted, too, if minds which were 
capable of simultaneously embody- 
ing the most discordant ideas, were 
really susceptible of any deeper 
impression than the influence of a 
passing fashion. The ‘ anatomical’ 
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school of Rome and Florence, which 
exaggerated the worst mannerisms 
of Michael Angelo, and the school of 
the Caracci, whose avowed princi- 
ple it was to assign supremacy to 
the material over the spiritual ele- 
ments of art, alike substituted the 
manufacture of style for the spon- 
taneous expression of thought and 
feeling. Like its literature, Italian 
painting fell into the hands of 
academic factions, ‘ Macchinisti,’ 
‘Tenebrosi,’ and others, who eventu- 
ally reduced it to sheer formalism. 
The spiritual and intellectual tone 
of the nation had become lowered 
past recovery. With the decline of 
high ideals and the predominance 
of unworthy aims that marked the 
Italian ‘decadence,’ the curse of 
sterility fell upon a race which had 
been the most prolific in genius. 
Art passed into the keeping of other 
hands, and obtained new vitality 
from the recurrence to Nature upon 
which the great schools of France, 
Spain, and Holland have founded 
their title to fame. 

But Italy, though barren herself, 
still continued to be the source of 
European culture, and the influence 
of the idolatry which had ruined her 
own art and literature ceased not 
to work mischief wherever it spread. 
In art it was responsible for the 
mock classicism in which only 
Nicolas Poussin seemed able to 
inspire a semblance of belief, and 
which in the works of Gaspar or 
Claude, of Rubens or Berghem, has 
little more significance than ‘ pro- 
perty’ decoration, a conventional 
machinery of Cupids and Tritons, 
temples and columns, that they have 
not the courage to discard, but 
whose unreality discredits their 
most faithful scenes. The literature 
of Spain it inoculated with effemi- 
nacy, prompting Garcilaso and 
Montemayor to write eclogues and 
pastoral romances which even the 
lenient judgment of Sismondi, who 
praises their grace and tender- 
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ness, condemns as affected, tedious, 
and enervating. French literature 
owed to it the vapid mythological 
phraseology, the thin, faded senti- 
ment, and laborious playing at 
thought which marred the refine- 
ment and sweetness of the ‘ Pleiad’ 
lyrists. The estimate which so 
sympathetic a critic as Mr. Pater is 
constrained to form of Ronsard and 
his fellows recognises the artifi- 
ciality and insipidity that distinguish 
their poetry alike from the spon- 
taneous product of popular feeling 
and fancy such as the Provencal 
ballads and chansons, and the first- 
fruits of an ardent enthusiasm for 
culture such as the epical and 
lyrical compositions of Dante and 
Petrarch. 


This is not poetry for the people, but for 
a refined circle, for courtiers, great lords, 
and erudite persons, people who desire to 
be humoured, to gratify a certain refined 
voluptuousness they have in them. . 
Ronsard’s poetry is full of quaint remote 
learning. He is just a little pedantic, 
true always to his own express judgment 
that to be natural is not enough for one 
who in poetry desires to produce work 
worthy of immortality. . . . The loves [of 
those poets] are only half real. . . . They 
amuse themselves with wonderful elegance, 
and sometimes their gaiety becomes satiric, 
for as they play, real passions insinuate 
themselves, at least the reality of death; 
their dejection at the thought of leaving 
le beau séjour du commun jour is expressed 
with almost wearisome reiteration. But 
with this sentiment they are apt to trifle; 
the imagery of death serves for a delicate 
ornament, and they weave into the airy 
nothingness of their verses their trite re- 
flections on the vanity of life. . . . For 
these people are a little jaded, and have a 
constant desire for a subdued and delicate 
excitement to warm their creeping fancy a 
little,” 




















































































































































In our own literature, though its 
deep roots in nature and faith kept 
it essentially true and healthy, the 
taint of decay imported from Italy 
may be traced as late as the seven- 
teenth century. It infected the 
fine genius of Sidney, and led him 
to waste half his valuable life in 
laborious imitations of sham an- 
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tiques and ingenious verbal con- 
ceits. Under the same influence 
Jonson’s vigorous imagination was 
overweighted with cumbrous learn- 
ing, and Fletcher’s sweet simplicity 
tortured into pedantry and obscurity. 
While Shakespeare’s delicate in- 
stinct enabled him to select what 
was noblest and tenderest from the 
stores of Italian legend, the morbid 
tales of blood and lust which fas- 
cinated so many of his brother 
dramatists were products of the 
‘age of the despots,’ the blackest 
chapter in the annals of the Renais- 
sance. Though Spenser and Milton 
successively did much to counteract 
the evil influences of Neo-Paganism 
by bringing into prominence the 
shitmegliie and poetic elements of 
it which admitted of harmonising 
with the Christian spirit, Plato, 
Homer, and Virgil, had few attrac- 
tions for such minds as Herrick’s, 
which turned in preference to 
Anacreon, Horace, and Ovid, and 
absorbed with equal readiness their 
graceful and their gross sensuality. 
It is only when he draws upon his 
intimate knowledge of rural cus- 
toms and fairy lore that he does 
justice to his exquisite gifts of 
language and lyrical charm, which 
cannot blind us to his poverty of 
thought and sentiment when he 
deals with classical themes. To him 
and to the ‘ Pleiad’ the Pantheon of 
Olympus is common property, the 
philosophy of Oarpe diem their 
ethical stock-in-trade. As Remy 
Belleau cannot chant the de- 
lights of April without reference 
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to the goddess from whom the 
month is named, Herrick feels 
called upon to weave his floral 
fancies with the legeuds of Venus 
and Cupid. Like Du Bellay, he 
cannot grieve for a dead friend 
without apostrophising him ‘in 
Elysium,’ and like Ronsard he has 
no better logic wherewith to per- 
suade his mistress to love than that 
roses fade quickly. Sedley and 
Etherege, the frivolous Court poets 
of the Restoration, employ the same 
machinery and reiterate the same 
commonplaces ; and on the verge of 
the eighteenth century the tawdry 
properties of the Renaissance are 
furbished up for the last time to 
ornament the vers de société of 
Prior. 

Irreverence, sensuality, and fri- 
volity, pedantry and theatricality 
accompanying barrenness, these are 
the latest results of a movement 
characterised at the outset by de- 
voutness, spirituality, and enthu- 
siasm, simplicity, truthfulness, and 
fertile invention. The penalties of 
all abuse are vitiation and impo- 
tence. The mental like the physi- 
cal debauchee reaps his reward in 
darkened vision, dulled hearing, a 
taste unable to discriminate between 
good and evil savours, and loss of 
vital energy. This judgment fell 
upon the age which converted the 
generous wine of the past from a 
stimulant into a poison by drinking 
it to excess, and any succeeding 
age that ventures to repeat the 
experiment must reckon on the 
same retribution. 


Henry G. Hewrerr. 
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JEAN REYNAUD: 
FRENCH MYSTIC AND PHILOSOPHER. 


T is not perhaps astonishing that 
I the name of Jean Reynaud 
should be unknown in England; 
and the fact of his steadily increas- 
ing reputation among his own 
countrypeople seems to require 
explanation. A writer whose lead- 
ing aim was to reconcile religion 
with philosophy, must at first sight 
appear an anomaly in a nation com- 
posed mainly of non-believers and 
devotees. Yet a careful conside- 
ration of his life and works will 
convince us that Jean Reynaud was 
nothing unless eminently French, an 
outgrowth of national tendencies and 
characteristics, overlooked because 
less conspicuous than those with 
which outsiders become familiar. 

If I were to chose an epithet for 
the subject of this paper, I should 
style him the most etherial mind- 


ed among writers, or I might 
aptly borrow the words of one 
German poet applied to another, 
and call this typical Frenchman 
of this nineteenth century, a God- 


intoxicated man. The purest and 
deepest religiousness lay at the root 
of all his thoughts and actions ; and 
though his chief philosophical work 
‘was condemned by the Council of 
Périgueux as teeming with mundane 
science and monstrous blasphemies, 
it would be hard to name any other 
thinker of our time more thorough- 
ly imbued with the real spirit of 
Christianity. But before examin- 
ing his works let us look at himself. 
A more beautiful or touching 
figure has seldom been pourtrayed 
for posterity by the hands of friends 
and contemporaries. 

Jean Reynaud was born at Lyons 
in 1806 of a rich and honourable 
family, but owing to reverses of 
fortune he was brought up with 
his two brothers in the simplest 
and hardiest fashion. Is it neces- 
sary to say of Jean Reynaud more 


than of any other gifted spirit, that 
his mother wasaremarkable woman? 
As if foreseeing the contemplative 
future of the boy, she led him 
in his earliest years to observe 
natural objects, especially the stars, 
of which he was to write after- 
wards so well. She reared him a 
child of the open air, and a child 
of the open air he remained till 
the last. No one has written with 
truer poetic insight and finer ap- 
preciation of natural beauty, alike 
on a grand scale or in detail, than 
he, no doubt partly owing to the un- 
usualness of his bringing up. His 
schools and tutors were the hills and 
woods, the starry nights, the flowery 
fields ; and he not only enjoyed na- 
ture, but tried to understand her, 
giving himself over to close observa- 
tion and silent pondering. He never- 
theless received the needful train- 
ing for a practical career, and in 
1827 with one of his brothers 
quitted the Ecole Polytechnique 
among the foremost students, and 
entered upon a course of studies 
and travel as a pupil of the Ecole 
des Mines. These first travels in the 
Black Forest, the Harz Mountains, 
and Corsica, contributed to develop 
the splendid mental and physical 
endowments from which he was 
afterwards to reap such results. 
No peril or hardship daunted him, 
nothing escaped his quick eye. 
He was a born mountaineer, aston- 
ishing even the chamois hunters 
by his feats of daring and dexterity ; 
and his delight in natural scenery 
and adventure led him to higher 
contemplations. From Corsica, in 
his twenty-fourth year, he thus 
wrote to his mother: ‘Oh, my mo- 
ther, an immense joy fills my soul. 
No more emptiness, no more spleen 
for me. Yesterday, the idea of 
God became manifest to my mind, 
clear, without a cloud.’ 
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About this time (1825 to 1830), 
as is well known, a new intellectual 
era had set in throughout France. 
Men’s minds, especially young 
minds, were stirred with a fervour 
that was not entirely social, politi- 
cal, or philosophic, but a mixture 
of all these, The Socialistic tenden- 
cies of the time are evinced in this 
motto, chosen by a band of students 
of the Ecole Polytechnique : ‘Ame- 
lioration, both physical and intel- 
lectual, of the poorest and most 
laborious classes.’ No wonder that 
to an enthusiastic nature like Jean 
Reynaud’s, Socialism should ap- 
pear the inauguration of a golden 
age. St. Simon, perhaps the 
purest and most elevated of Social- 
istic leaders, had taught his dis- 
ciples to look for a perfected state 
of society and regenerated hu- 
manity on earth, rather than in 
the fabled epochs of poets or the 
celestial mansions of theologians. 
‘The golden age is before us and 
not behind,’ he wrote: ‘it is for us to 
hasten its coming for our children.’ 
Jean Reynand, then in all the effer- 
vescing enthusiasm and fervid 
self-devotion of youth, threw in his 
lot with the Saint Simonians,' so 
aptly styled by Henri Martin: 
‘ce rendez-vous de tant d’intelli- 
gences destinées 4 prendre des 
routes si diverses.’ We must re- 
member that St. Simonianism by 
no means ended where it began, 
and that the follies and immorali- 
ties of Ménilmontant were far from 
entering into the original pro- 
gramme of its founder, which may 
be summed up in a few noble words, 
namely, the moral, intellectual, and 
physical amelioration of the poor and 
labouring classes. ‘I have given 
up everything to follow these men,’ 
wrote the young philosopher on 
renouncing the career he had begun 
so promisingly. ‘I will fight under 
their banner till death, for it is holy.’ 
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He had not long enrolled him- 
self as a St. Simonian, however, 
when he was destined to experience 
a bitter disenchantment. The Pére 
Enfantin, then at the height of his 
popularity, soon enounced those 
wild and pernicious doctrines con- 
cerning the relation of the sexes 
which have thrown so much ill- 
repute on Socialism generally; and 
Jean Reynaud, after eloquently 
combating them in vain, retired 
from the society, mortified, dis- 
quieted, not knowing where to 
seek new ideals. I must pass 
briefly over the following years of 
hard study mingled with active 
literary life in Paris. He joined 
Pierre Leroux in the editorship of 
the Revue Encyclopédique; and when 
that journal ceased to appear from 
want of contributors, he hecame sole 
editor of the Encyclopédie Nowvelle. 
He also contributed largely to the 
Magasin Pittoresque, and a selec- 
tion of miscellaneous papers, pub- 
lished under the title of Lectures 
Variées, is delightful reading. From 
1834 to the eventful revolutionary 
year of 13848, was a period of con- 
tinued intellectual development 
and creativeness. The striking 
fragment, ‘ L’Infinité des Cieux,’ 
published in the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique, proved the germ of his 
chief work, Terre et Ciel; and the 
still more original paper on Druid- 
ism, which appeared in the same 
journal, doubtless suggested to him 
the book by which in his own 
country he will certainly ever 
be best judged and appreciated, 
namely, L’ Esprit de la Gaule. The 
revolution of February for a time 
put an end to these quiet labours. 
Like every other true patriot, he 
threw heart and soul into the 
popular movement, displaying upon 
every occasion that perfect mastery 
of self, and that serene, indomit- 
able courage, which marked him as 


’ Iam indebted to E. Légouvé’s little biographical sketch of Jean Reynaud for these 
details of his early life. 
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a leader among men. Associated 
with his friend the noble-minded 
Schoelcher in the Provisional Go- 
vernment, and named Deputy and 
Under-Secretary of State, he put 
his shoulder to the wheel and con- 
centrated all his energies on the 
subject of educational reform. But 
his Socialistic tendencies, mani- 
fested in the notorious circular 
wherein he insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of recruiting representatives 
of the people among the people— 
surely a logical sequence of a demo- 
cratic government—excited great 
acrimony. Reynaud declared him- 
self in favour of electing not only 
the peasant proprietors, but school- 
masters, to the Chamber, a class of 
men at that time held in unjustifi- 
able contempt generally, and on 
the appearance of this programme 
he was violently abused by the anti- 
Republican journals. The fact is, 
Reynaud was a theorist in advance 
of his epoch, and his political career 
must be pronounced a failure. His 
ardent patriotism, his passion- 
ate pity for the poor and the ig- 
norant, his noble aspirations and 
ideals, had not been perhaps suf- 
ficiently tempered in the school of 
practical life, or perhaps, as those 
concluded who knew him best, he 
retired too soon from the combat. 
‘In six months’ time, he would 
have been stronger than all of us 
put together,’ said one of his col- 
leagues in the Government; and 
Béranger, always coy of praise, 
openly expressed his admiration 
for Reynaud’s lofty attitude and 
rare gifts of oratory. He was one 
of those born to govern—pose, look, 
mien, speech, all combined to in- 
spire reverence and enthusiasm. 
Disappointed at the failure of his 
efforts, he now retired from the arena 
of political strife, and absorbed him- 
self in philosophical studies. 

The last important act of his life 
was a refusal to accept the candi- 
dateship of the Moselle when of- 
fered to him at the general elections 
of 1863. ‘I regret,’ he wrote to 
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the electors, ‘not to be able to 
accept the honour you press upon 
me, but I cannot reconcile it with 
my conscience to swear allegiance 
to a constitution which has not 
liberty as its basis.’ 

Such in its barren outline is the 
man’s life, but when we colour the 
picture and fill in the details all 
becomes glowing, bright, and lovely. 
Like Schiller he was utterly with- 
out littleness. Schiller, said Goethe 
to Eckermann, is always great, and 
thus it was with Jean Reynaud. 
The most unimportant incident, the 
least little trait, betokens the mag- 
nanimity and beauty of a character 
whose key-note was true heroism. 
An eye-witness relates the following 
occurrence that took place during 
the blood-stained days of July: 
‘ We were camped on the Place de 
la Concorde, with the National 
Guards of ourcommune. It was on 
the third day of the contest. The 
battle was drawing to a close. All 
at once, a workman, unarmed and 
wearing a blue blouse, appeared, 
walking quietly across the place. 
The peasants, crying, “ Aninsurgent, 
an insurgent!” rushed upon him 
with pointed bayonets. We tried 
to hold them back in vain, and the 
unfortunate man, overcome with 
terror, set off at full speed, pursued 
by some cuirassiers of the Champs 
Elysées, who, seeing his flight, 
deemed him guilty. In an instant 
he is surrounded, he is on the 
ground, his blood flows! when a 
civilian rushes forward from the 
crowd, and at the risk of being shot 
down a dozen times, throws him- 
self between pursuers and pursued. 
Quick as lightning, without open- 
ing his lips, he tears from his own 
breast his insignia of deputy and 
throws it about the victim. The 
swords are lowered, the bayonets 
drop, the deputy’s scarf—symbol of 
the Nation—becomes a palladium. 
And that unknown saviour was 
Jean Reynaud ! 

There was austerity, nay, stoicism 
mingled with intensest enjoyment 
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of intellectual and natural beauty, 
in this gifted nature, as many stories 
of his early life testify. In those days, 
from the family reverses already 
alluded to, he was obliged to undergo 
many privations, and he so schooled 
himself as to ‘break the body,’ 
in monastic phrase, and attain a 
serene indifference to material 
ease and luxury. Take the fol- 
lowing example of his rigid ad- 
herence to what was a guiding 
principle of life. Ata time when 
he often dined upon dry bread, he 
called upon a friend at the dinner 
hour, and was of course invited to 
stay and partake. Blunt refusal. 
‘Then you have already dined ?’ 
asks his host. ‘No.’ ‘ Why then 
refuse to dine withme?’ ‘ Because 
I have no dinner at home.’ ‘The 


more reason for sharing mine.’ 
‘The less reason,’ answers Reynaud. 
‘In the first place, I will not turn 
a friend’s house into an inn, and 
friendship into parasitism. Second- 
ly, if I sit down hungry at your 


board to day, I shall come to- 
morrow and sit down to it, just 
because I am hungry. Thus, my 
body would have asserted its mas- 
tery, and I will have no masters, 
least of all, that one.’ His friend 
looking at him astonished, he con- 
tinued gaily, ‘Oh, I have accus- 
tomed this body of mine to obey me, 
ITassure you. In my long student 
travels, I used to say to it on set- 
ting out, You will have no break- 
fast till you have accomplished six 
leagues. The six leagues passed, 
it begins to grumble. Two mere, 
say I, and it goes grumbling on. 
Come, I add sharply, grumbling is 
of no use, go on and bequiet. And 
I was obeyed, as I shall be obeyed 
to-day.’ Whereupon he went home 
to eat his bit of bread. 

He had a passionate fondness for 
animals, and the mystery of their 
sufferings troubled him greatly. 
When in 1842 he retired to the 
solitary hamlet of Vinenil, near 
Chantilly, to meditate and carry 
out his two chief works, he sur- 
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rounded himself with pet animals, 
especially birds. Peacocks had a 
strange fascination for his artisticna- 
ture. One day, watching them with 
a friend, as they sat majestically 
perched on a roof-top at sunset, he 
said, ‘Do they not seem to salute 
the god of their native country, and 
delight to scintillate their plumage 
in the fire of its departing rays ?’ 
He delighted also in flowers and 
plants, and was a skilled botanist and 
geologist. But perhaps his darling 
study was that of the stars, and 
none has written of starry lore 
more rapturously than he. ‘ I doubt 
not,’ he writes in Terre et Ciel, 
‘that if there existed on the surface 
of the world a single spot only 
from whence we couid survey the 
mysterious structure of the uni- 
verse, travellers would flock from 
the most remote parts to that 
privileged place ; as it is, the habit 
of seeing the stars ends by blunting 
this noble curiosity in most of us.’ 

His contemplative solitude at 
Vineuil was broken in the most 
romantic and unexpected manner. 
At the age of thirty-seven he had 
retired apparently from the world 
and domestic life, to consort with 
nature and his books only, when 
the daring but kindly intervention 
of friends saved him froma life-long 
isolation. 

There was living at the same 
time, within fifty leagues of his 
retreat, a lady, almost as solitary 
as himself, young, gracious, beauti- 
ful, and devoted with equal ardour 
to the pursuit of science and phi- 
Icsophy. Why not bring these 
kindred souls together? thought 
common friends who knew them 
intimately. The project was ma- 
tured, and, in spite of Jean Rey- 
naud’s timidity and apprehension at 
the thought of linking another exist- 
ence with his own, ultimately carried 
out. A meeting was effected be- 
tween the young but prematurely 
white-haired philosopher and his 
Egeria, which resulted in twenty 
years of blissful married life. By 
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his marriage, too, his worldly cir- 
cumstances improved; a small inhe- 
ritance, added to his wife’s fortune, 
enabled him to live in that artistic 
ease and rustic elegance so dear 
to his heart. After the storms 
and conflicts of his youth, came 
smooth years of domestic harmony, 
and the amenities of country life. 
Here the Brigand, as he had been 
nicknamed in early days, occupied 
his leisare hours in gardening, 
glowing with all a naturalist’s 
ardour over a new botanical speci- 
men or rare plant. Long before 
his death, however, the insidious 
and painful disease from which he 
died had made havoc of that finely 
organised constitution and Hercu- 
lean frame, and already in 1861 he 
wrote to his friend Henri Martin, 
the renowned historian : 

I am discontented with myself. I have 
fallen into a sort of inertia. Yes, at my 
age we find ourselves so near the other 
lite that we are more disposed to take in- 
terest in that than in the present. We 
say our task is ended; and in seeing its 
insignificance, become resigned in thinking 
that another time it will be better done. 

But even those who knew him 
best refused to believe that the end 
was so near. Though overcome 
with fits of profound melancholy, 
he lost none of hisimposing presence 
and great personal beauty, ‘cette 
apparence Olympienne,’ as M. Lé- 
gouvé styles it, and of which all his 
friends speak so enthusiastically. 
The ‘portrait before me _ gives 
Jean Reynaud not in those evil 
days, when he was tortured with a 
fearful malady, but in the flower of 
his manhood. If I may so express 
myself, the leading characteristic 
of his face is its luminosity. The 
features are perfectly regular and 
exquisitely modelled, the brow is 
grand and calm, the pose of the 
head noble, while the effect of all 
upon the beholder is as of strange 
and sudden illumination. The spirit 
shines upon and irradiates us. And if 
such is the effect of cold portraiture 
in black and white, what must have 
been that of the man himself? He 
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died in 1863, and was buried accord- 
ing to the rites of the Catholic 
Church in the village cemetery of 
Neuilly. Although a conclave of 
bishops had condemned Jean Rey- 
naud asa heretic and a blasphemer 
a short time before, the Church did 
not refuse her blessing over his 
grave. 

The task of summarising such a 
life is easy; but when we come to 
an estimate of the author and his 
writings, great difficulties present 
themselves. We have only to look 
at two of the many criticisms passed 
upon them, to see how differently 
they are regarded by writers of 
opposed tendencies. M.' Taine, re- 
viewing Terre et Ciel in the Revue des 
deux Mondes soon after its appear- 
ance, whilst fully appreciating the 
elevation of thought and beauty 
of style characterising the work 
throughout, regards it as utterly 
failing to establish that harmony be- 
tween religion and science which 
was the end the author proposed to 
himself. M. Henri Martin writes of 
the same work after a careful 
analysis : ‘ The only praise becoming 
a book of like scope may be summed 
up in a few words, “ C’est un livre 
de vie”’ ’—it isa book of life; and 
he adds : 

To sum up our own opinions on these 
vast questions. Theodicy, namely, the 
science of God, exists, in so far as it can 
exist; and the religion of the Middle 
Ages, the philosophy of the eighteenth. 
century, and the various sects of the nine- 
teenth, have proved insufficient for the 
spiritual needs of humanity. The effort of 
Jean Reynaud is therefore legitimate and 
necessary. The way he opens to us is & 
true way, and we utter the prayer from the 
bottom of our hearts that this magnanimous. 
appeal to the spirits of France may be re- 
sponded to. 

The directly opposite schools of 
criticism to which the work was: 
subjected, represent indeed the 
two great sections into which think- 
ing humanity is divided; firstly, that 
portion of it which takes refuge in 
non-belief, called in our own day 
Agnosticism, refusing to recognise 
the spiritual needs of mankind, or 
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accepting the attitude of complete 
incredulity upon subjects lying 
outside the domain of scientific 
proof; and secondly, that far larger 

rtion which acknowledges its in- 
ability to live without some guiding 
principle in the shape of religious 
dogma. Now, whilst the majority of 
men and women do follow creeds, it 
may be, more or less baneful, or en- 
roll themselves members of churches 
more or less imperfect, for want of 
something better, surely an attempt 
to draw up a philosophical scheme 
of religion should not be pronounced 
futile. We cannot affirm that what 
is best and most beneficial in in- 
quiry and freedom in belief, has as 
yet spread very far, and that religious 
tolerance is the order of the day. 
We may take our children to church 
any Sunday to be edified with ac- 
counts of the perpetual torments to 
which Jews, Mohammedans, Hin- 
doos and the non-saved from the 
beginning of Christianity until now, 
are condemned. Witness also the 
agitations among ourselves concern- 
ing the Burials Bill; witness the pious 
maledictions fulminated against Jean 
Reynaud by the bishops in council 
at Périgueux, and the persecutions 
to which dissidents in religion are 
subjected in France! The spirit of 
the Middle Ages is still unfortunate- 
ly an active agent for evil even in 
highly civilised nations, and those 
who spend their forces in combating 
it must be reckoned among the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

The characteristic of the philo- 
sophical work Terre et Ciel is a consis- 
tent and logically developed protest 
against the theological teaching of 
the Middle Ages. The writer’s mind 
is overwhelmed with commiseration 
for those who, in his poetic phraseo- 
logy, have enrolled themselves 
‘sous la triste banniére du passé,’ 
under the melancholy banner of the 
past. In his opinion, the writers of 
theeighteenth century have also done 
their work, and in order to prevent 
us from returning to the medieval 
spirit and paganism, a new and pure 
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school of religious metaphysics is 
necessary. Then as a natural 
sequence of this proposition, he sets 
before him those problems which 
have perplexed philosophers from 
Pythagoras down to Schopenhauer. 

What is the nature and destiny 
ofthesoul? heasks. Whence does it 
come? Whither does it go? What 
is the part played in the scheme of 
the universe by the worlds around 
us? Are they peopled, and what is 
the nature of their inhabitants ? To 
sum up, he seeks the universal law 
of life, and the conclusions he arrives 
at are, if not in the interests of 
certain dogmas of the Church, in- 
contestably in the interests of reli- 
giousness andmorality. M. Légouvé 
observes in his criticism of this work, 
and all those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with French youth will 
concur in the opinion, that the 
vital issue now is no longer be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, 
Unitarian and Trinitarian, but be- 
tween scepticism and belief. The 
cardinal points of Jean Reynaud’s 
doctrine—namely, that the soul is 
immortal, that human life is but a 
link in the chain of universal 
being, that humanity is progres- 
sive, ever marching onwards to- 
wards perfection, that there is 
neither heaven nor hell, but that 
our planet indeed is itself a part of 
heaven—can but lead the mind to 
a loftier conception of existence 
whether regarded as a whole ora 
part. He accepted the dictum of the 
great Kepler: ‘Hoc enim coelum est, 
in quo vivimus et movemur et sumus, 
nos, et omnia mundana corpora.’ 
(This is heaven, the Cosmos, the 
universe itself, in which we live 
and move and have our being, 
with all other corporeities.) No one 
was ever more strongly impressed 
with that taste for immortality, of 
which he writes so eloquently and 
which he traces back so proudly to 
his intellectual progenitors of ancient 
Gaul. Deuth for him meant merely 
a translation from one stage of being 
to another; in perfecting themselves, 
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others, and the world in which they 
live, human beings nearest approach 


It is not my intention to give a 
detailed account of Jean Reynaud’s 
religious and philosophic system, 
ingenious, consolatory, and elevating 
though it be. Most readers, I fancy, 
will like myself prefer those por- 
tions of the work which are critical 
rather than speculative, and reap a 
harvest of thought rather by cull- 
ing choice passages here and there, 
than by mastering the theories he 
builds up so confidently for himself. 
The plan of the work is not happy, 
or at best hazardous, being thrown 
into the form of a dialogue between 
a philosopher andatheologian. In 
fact it is a dialogue after Platonic 
fashion, but wanting Platonic life 
and movement. This defect is in 
a great measure redeemed by the 
charms of style and the originality 
of thought predominating through- 
out. Reynaud’s prose is something 
more than perfection as prose. 
There are passages that recall the 
solemnity and convincingness of 
Pascal and Bossuet, whilst, as has 
been aptly said, he is never the 
author, but always the man. 

Take as a specimen of his specula- 
tive mood the following passage 
from Terre et Ciel, where he is 
writing of the probable progress of 
the world, and the effect of scien- 
tific knowledge carried to a pitch 
even to day hardly to be realised. 
With regard to international com- 
merce and its results upon general 
advancement and well-being, he 
says (for the author’s own words 
we must refer the reader to his 
book) : 

Adam did not more entirely possess the 
fruits of his narrow Paradise than we in 
the present day possess all the combined 
products of the seas and continents of our 
vast inheritance. This common enjoyment 
of the fruits of the earth would not be a 
sufficient corrective of its vast size, were it 
not for the ease with which, in contradis- 
tinction to our ancestors, we are enabled 
to transport ourselves from one place to 
another, and to maintain our relations 
with various parts of the globe. Such 
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is the result of international commerce, 
So lively has become the correspon- 
dence between the various quarters of 
the world, that letters and travellers are 
perpetually crossing each other on their 
way. And as voyagesand journeys become 
longer and more frequent, they also in- 
crease in speed and facility, so that the 
extent ‘of the globe and its relation to 
man are determined, not by relative size, 
but by the ease with which we can reach 
the most distant parts; the result being 
that the dimensions of the world, instead 
of being fixed, progressively diminish from 
day today. Who indeed does not perceive 
that, viewed by the light of geography, 
the earth is infinitely smaller to us than it 
was to our forefathers—that each year, in 
consequence of the improved methods of 
communication, it suffers further diminu- 
tion, and that it is destined to become still. 
more limited to our descendants? So 
so far as the transmission of thought is 
concerned, distance no longer exists; by 
a miracle, before which our forerunners 
would have stood confounded, we shall 
soon be enabled to converse with the 
antipodes as easily as with our next-door 
neighbour. Thus, whilst the ancients 
could admire Divine power in bowing be- 
fore the majesty of the earth, we should 
see ourselves compelled to take a very 
limited view of the handiworks of the 
Creator if we were obliged to judge of 
them by an abode where already we begin 
to find ourselves cramped for space, where 
the longest voyages are mere beaten tracks, 
and, to sum up, where already statisticians 
begin to tremble when they think of the 
little room that will be left for posterity. 
Happily we are more than compen- 
sated for the lost majesty of the earth 
by the new vistas astronomers have opened 
in the heavens, so that whilst the first 
appears narrower and narrower, the side- 
real world conversely astounds us more 
and more by its immensity. 


This passage is cited more as a 
sample of the author’s manner of 
thinking than writing, which is 
here perhaps a little prolix. He 
is so anxious to be understood 
that he is apt to elucidate over- 
much. But itis aboveall of the stars 
that he writes with understanding 
and witchery. He was given from 
his youth upwards to minding the 
heavens, and it is not only the 
poet and the philosopher, but the 
mathematician and the scientist, 
who speaks. ‘Ah!’ he writes, 
‘how well I can understand the 
irritation of the Middle Ages against 
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Galileo! That problem of the sun’s 
fixity contained many others. The 
terrestrial globe ceasing to occupy 
the centre, and to form a ,ral- 
lying point of the universe, all 
preconceived cosmical ideas being 
overturned, where then to look for 
Paradise and Hell?’ and in this 
dialogue between the philosopher 
and the theologian, the last fares 
worst of all. Not only Purgatory 
and Hell, but the Celestial Paradise 
of the Church, crumbles to pieces : 

No more time; no more change; never 
more anything new; no more acts of charity 
displayed by one human being towards an- 
other; no more salutary reflections, no more 
aspirations after the Divinity; the elect in 
their places for ever and ever in Paradise, 
the damned in theirs below. The time is 
gone when good men can delight themselves 
in lifting their. brethren out of evil, and in 
feeling that even the created world yields 
to their efforts and gains each day, owing 
to them, an added grace, an added beauty, 
where those who have had the misfortune 
to go astray are able, after their lapse, to 
return to virtue and follow the straight road 
in company of the righteous. . There 
is no more progress to hope for in this 
terrible succession of age upon age, neither 
for one’s-self, nor for others, nor in heaven, 
nor in hell, and the law of unchangeable- 
ness is henceforth the law of the universe. 

. Ah! how this paradise repels me! how 
infinitely I prefer my life, with all its misery 
and tribulations, to such an immortality 
and such a beatitude !* 


‘There were virtues in the world. 
There are none in heaven. The 
logic of theologians has expelled 
them,’ he adds; and a hundred 
passages might be cited to show 
how intensely the superstitious 
teaching of the Church in these 
days weighed upon his spirits. He 
saw, as any unbiassed Frenchman 
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must see, that the only hope for 
France lies in the emancipation of 
the young from priestly guidance; 
and when he combats at such length 
the cardinal doctrines concerning 
original sin, eternal punishment, 
and the nature of angels, there can 
be no doubt that it was the ignorant 
and the younger of his country- 
people he had in view. The fact 
that great scientific attainments 
should be brought to bear upon 
these questions in France is not 
astonishing ; but that a philosophic 
teacher, the basis of whose system 
is the purest and most ardent 
Theism, should be a Frenchman, 
and that he should have a large 
following, may perhaps seem matter 
for astonishment. The edition of 
Terre et Ciel before me, published in 
1866, is the fifth, and doubtless has 
long since been superseded by 
others. Such recognition of a work 
which, according to the bishops in 
conclave at Périgueux, could hardly 
be matched for monstrous blasphe- 
mies, must have given uneasy feel- 
ings to many a professor of theology. 
Whether, indeed, science and reli- 
gion are reconcilable remains matter 
for debate. Certain it is that Jean 
Reynaud’s attempt in this direction 
has resulted in a choice and an 
edifying and memorable book. 

His speculative turn, added to 
wide scientific attainments, led 
him to curious and subtle inquiries 
into natural phenomena and the 
probable results of advanced know- 
ledge. Take, for example, certain 
passages in the first division of the 
volume, upon the sea, rain, the de- 


? Plus de temps, plus de changement, plus jamais rien de nouveau; plus d’actions 
charitables de la créature 4 l’égard de la créature, plus de réflexions salutaires, ni 
d@emportemens efficaces vers Dieu; les élus seront installés pour toujours chacun 4 sa 
place, dans le paradis ; les réprouvés, chacun a la sienne, dans l’enfer. L’époque sera 
passée of les bons pouvaient se délecter en aidant leurs fréres 4 sortir du mal, et en 
sentant le création céder 4 leurs instances, et gagner, chaque jour, grace 4 eux, une nouvelle 
douceur et une nouvelle beauté ; of ceux qui ont eu la malheur de s’égarer, pouvaient, aprés 
leur égarement, revenir 4 la lumiére, et reprendre en compagnie des fidéles le droit 
chemin. . . . Il n’y a plus dans l’effroyable suite de ces siécles de siécles, de progrés 4 
espérer, ni pour soi, ni pour les autres, ni dans le ciel, ni dans l’enfer, ni nulle part, et la 
loi de V’immobilité est désormais la loi unique de l’univers. . . . Ah! Christ, que ce 
paradis m’épouvante, et quej’aime encore mieux ma vie, avec ses miséres, ses tribulations, 
é€t ses peines, que cette immortalité avec sa paix béate. 
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sert. Here instead of metaphysical 
theories we have lucid expositions 
of such problems as offer them- 
selves to observers of nature. 

And he goes on to predict, with 
regard to all phenomena, an in- 
creasing development of man’s 
power over nature. Every word 
on this subject, whether he writes 
of the stars above us, the ocean 
around, the flowers at our feet, 
bears the impress of what I am 
tempted to call an inspired enthu- 
siasm. The key-note of the work 
must be sought in that ancient 
Druidic doctrine of the continuity 
of existence and the immortality of 
the sonl, still further developed in 
the Esprit de la Gaule. True heri- 
tor of the spiritual teachers and 
pontiffs of ancient Gaul, for him, in 
the words of his favourite classic 
poet, death indeed was but a mid- 
way halt in never-ending existence : 

Longe vite 
Mors media est. 

We now turn to the Esprit de la 
Gaule. 

It is easy to conceive the ardour 
which would be kindled in the 
breast of a noble-minded French boy 
by the perusal of Cesar’s narrative. 
Like Jean Reynaud, he would glory 
in the notion of kinship with the 
magnanimous Vercingétorix, and 
would delight in every fragment of 
tradition bearing on the sad but 
splendid piece of history of which 
the youthful ‘chief of a hundred 
chiefs’ forms the central figure. 
The key-note of the Esprit de la 
Gaule is to be found in this cling- 
ing to primitive nationality. Jean 
Reynaud saw in himself a scion 
rather of the Gaul than of the 
Roman or the Frank; and his out- 
burst of enthusiasm gave the 
impetus to those Celtic studies in 
France which have since borne such 
rich fruit. To use M. Légouvé’s 
words, ‘Son livre réveilla l’esprit 
Gaulois en France.’ M. Henri 
Martin in the first volume of his 
History largely acknowledges his 
frequent obligations to Jean Rey- 
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naud, who was the inspirer not 
only of the historian and the arch- 
wologist, but the dramatic poet. 
Montanelli’s tragedy of Camma 
sheds added lustre on that heroine: 
of ancient Gaul whose story is so 
pathetically told by Amédée Thierry 
in his Histoire des Gaulois. These 
are instances among many. The 
author’s method of treating a sub- 
ject is nowhere better seen than in 
this work. Tradition, folk-lore, 
architecture, customs, are all laid 
under contribution, the result being 
a compendium of fact and sugges- 
tion quite marvellous when we 
consider the scantiness of the mate- 
rialsatcommand. Ofall the classic 
writers, Lucan alone seems to have 
grasped the spirit of that race so 
terrible to its foes because it ‘ feared 
not death’—that race which Cesar 
with all his legions found so hard 
to conquer—that race which, like 
the Hebrew, had arrived at a belief 
in one God invisible and alone. 
Even Lucan, evidently full of 
interest and sympathy though he 
be, consecrates a few lines only to 
the theme of the Druids and their 
belief. I give Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s translation of this famous 
passage as being more poetical 
than Rowe’s, though in many re- 
spects Rowe’s is preferable : 
And you, French Bardi, whose immortal 
pens 
Renown the valiant souls slain in your wars, 
Sit safe at home and chant sweet poesy. 
And, Druides, you now in peace renew 
Your barbarous customs and sinister rites; 
In unfelled woods and sacred groves you 
dwell; 
And only gods and heavenly powers you 
know, . 
Or only know you nothing ; for you hold 
That souls pass not to silent Erebus, 
Or Pluto’s bloodless kingdom, but else- 
where, 
Resume a body ; so (if truth you sing) 
Death brings long life. Doubtless these 
Northern men, 
Whom death, the greatest of all fears, 
affrights not, 
Are blest by such sweet error; this makes 
them 
Run on the sword’s point, and desire to die, 
And shame to spare life which being lost 
1s won. 
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From Lucan, and all other writers, 
ancient, medisval, or modern, who 
have touched upon the subject, 
Jean Reynaud builds up a structure 
which, if not solid history, is at 
least a mine of suggestion. No 
one can read even the cold nar- 
rative of Cesar without being dazed 
by the heroic qualities displayed on 
the losing side, and the Roman 
conqueror is himself forced into an 
occasional expression of admiration. 
Putting together Cesar’s narrative 
and every fragment contributed by 
Lucan, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, 
and other writers, we have little 
enough, yet ample wherewithal to 
inspire an enthusiastic and tho- 
roughly national writer like Jean 
Reynaud. For him indeed the 
theme was sacred, and his ardour 
awakened a keen interest in Celtic 
literature and antiquities in France. 
We have only to turn to writers 
like Cambry, travelling through the 
dolmen regions of Western France 
nearly a hundred years ago, to 
realise the utter apathy of French 
people with regard to Celtic antiqui- 
ties. This state of things seemed 
not much better when Jean Reynaud 
wrote thirty years ago. 

Whilst the smallest fragments (he says) 
bearing on the civilisation of Greece and 
Rome, receive the most minute care, 
those monuments which belong to our 
own history are left to the same fate as the 
stones by the wayside. In the early 
Christian epochs they were doomed to 
destruction by fanaticism, but this has been 
less guilty than our own neglect. It is 
time that a different feeling should be 
displayed. Such venerable monuments 
ought to be invested with authority as 
the traditions of our ancestors. Too long 
silent, they should now discourse to us on 
the genius and independence of our race. 


Elsewhere he says, in writing of 
Fairies: ‘We do not see why 
our national mythology, without 
excluding the Greek, should not 
accompany it in elementary educa- 
tion ; and he appeals to his country 
people to rescue from oblivion every 
fragment of fairy and folk lore, in 
order that the imagination of their 
children may be moulded after the 
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fashion of their fathers—‘ remon- 
tant aux sources de la Gaule pour 
nous y retremper, nous moulons 
imagination de nos enfans sur les 
heureux patrons de |’imagination de 
nos peres.’ This was written in 
1844, and we well know how the 
appeal has been responded to. 
With the fascinating volumes of 
Emile Souvestre and the Baron de 
la Villemarqué in his hands, the 
traveller of to-day may now re- 
people the ancient Armorica with 
its fairies and hobgoblins as he tra- 
verses one romantic district after 
another. Brizeuz and Luzel have 
poetised local customs and tradi- 
tions; anda goodly list of writers 
in asoberer field might be given, who 
have devoted themselves to Celtic 
lore and archeology in France. 
But it must ever be remembered 
that Jean Reynaud was one of the 
first to lead the way. 

On the subject of Fairies he 
has many ingenious reflections. 
Whence arises the difference, he 
asks, between the Circes of ancient 
Greece and the Melusinas of Gaul ? 
Why are the enchantresses of the 
latter nation guardian angels, 
workers of good and beneficence, 
whilst with the former they are 
dire sorceresses only? And he sees 
herein, as well as in the equality of 
Druids and Druidesses, a feeling 
due to the inherent respect for 
women of his remote primogenitors.. 
Again he remarks that we need not 
be astonished in France at the tena- 
city of belief in fairies, despite cleri- 
cal anathemas. ‘C’est une croyance 
qui vient, non pas seulement de 
la fantaisie, mais du coeur. On peut 
la regarder comme une protestation 
toujours vivante du naturel Ganlois. 
contre les importations trop op- 
pressives du génie de Rome et de 
la Judée.’ 

In a notice of Schopenhauer by 
M. Paul Janet—see the Revue des 
Deuw Mondes for the 15th of May, 
1877—occurs the following: ‘ The 
only contemporary French philo- 


‘sopher for whom Schopenhauer 
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shows any admiration is Jean 
Reynaud;’* and he cites this sen- 
tence of the great pessimist : 

I see that Jean Reynaud thinks exactly 
as I do, and that he naturalises with- 
out needing either Kant or the transcen- 
dental philosophy. He teaches the in- 
nateness of the moral character, believes 
that we have existed before our birth, and 
in fine, sets forth doctrines altogether 
Brahmanistic and Boudhistic. Bravo! 


But had Schopenhauer studied 
Reynaud’s writings, he would have 
discovered his error. Jean Reynaud 
had as little in common with the 
doctrines of Boudha as with those of 
Schopenhauer himself, their latter- 
day apostle. The capital point in 
all Reynaud’s teaching is its hopefal- 
ness. Forhim, lifeand the world are 
terms for progress; and he some- 
where beautifully says, thus putting 
himself directly in opposition to the 
theory of the Nirvanah : ‘ It is above 
all things, activity, the principle 
of action and progress, that likens 
us to God.’ He could not conceive 
of any religious or philosophic 
system which should exclude hope 
and action as the first and best 
gifts of the Creator to man. 

I wish space permitted extracts 
from some of the essays and sketches 
collected under the title of Lectures 
Variées, for in none is the spiritual 
nature and etherial mindedness of 
the man more apparent. They also 
testify to his scientific research in 
rather out-of-the-way grooves, and 
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his intense love of the subtler 
aspects of nature. Let these last 
words, cited from the essay called 
Elévation vers Dieu par la Nature, 
close this sketch, since they better 
pourtray the author’s habits of 


thought than any commentary 
could do : 


No exercise gives the soul more strength 
and vigour than its efforts to arrive at a 
contemplation of God. ‘lhe more it is 
chained down by the toils and obligations of 
life, the more it needs deliverance from 
time to time by search after celestial things. 
This occupation, so different from those of 
every day, becomes a kind of repoce, and 
assuredly, many men worn out with the 
daily vexations of existence, would easily 
be solaced and revived if such aspirations 
entered more regularly into their habits of 
thought. It is only by such means that we 
can succeed in freeing ourselves from the 
shadows and illusions of the world, and in 
contracting a taste for infinite perfection. 
By these exercises the loftiest geniuses that 
adorn humanity have been formed, and all 
of us are thereby gainers, since the best 
way to maintain inner calm amid worldly 
agitations, is to know how to rise, no 
matter how transiently, above the horizon 
of daily life. 


Faith in God and the destiny of hu- 
manity, the deepest, tenderest sym- 
pathy with his kind, patriotism in the 
loftiest sense of the word, and ideals 
of life attainable only bya few choice 
souls—such are the teachings of 
the noble-minded Frenchman con- 
demned by a conclave of bishops in 
the nineteenth century as an enemy 
of religion, a perverter of youth, 
and a blasphemer ! 


Nore.—With regard to Jean Reynaud’s condemnation of the theory of eternal punish- 
ment, the conclave of bishops at Périgueux decreed as follows: ‘Quant 4 la doctrine que 
auteur met principalement en relief dans son livre touchant les peines des méchants 
aprés la mort, nous la condamnons pareillement, nous la repoussons, et nous l’avons 
particuliérement en horreur, parce que elle est infiniment pernicieuse. Certes, l’amour 
divin n’est que trop souvent étouffé dans le coeur de I"homme sous le poids des passions: 
qu’arrivera-t-il si une doctrine hypocritement flatteuse vient y détruire la crainte, et 
offrir 4 la génération des pervers un Dieu sous le gouvernement duquel les vices affranchis 
se mettraient 4 l’aise?’ But the closing sentence best shows the temper of the bishops: 
. Enfin, nous déclarons que quand bien méme, non seulement un homme ou le monde entier, 
mais, par impossible, wn ange du ciel enseignerait wne doctrine contraire, la ndtre doit 
demeurer pour tous les chrétiens l'objet d’une foi trés-ferme et tout-i-fait immuable. Si 
qaelqu’un agit autrement, qu'il sache qu'il s’est exclu lui-méme de la foi catholique et 
quila encouru ces mémes peines éternelles dont il nie l’existence.’ The italics are my own. 


M. B.-E. 


* I have not the biographies of Schopenhauer at hand to verify the quotation. 
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UPS AND DOWNS IN PHILOLOGY. 


T seems but the other day that 
we wrote as if wasting our grief 
over the hardships endured by Philo- 
logy under a triumphant Aryan dy- 
nasty. The case looked all the more 
hopeless, because the suffering Pro- 
metheus clearly had no objection to 
what was going on; indeed professed 
to enjoy it. Now, once again, the 
unexpected has come to pass, and 
a feeling of despair yields to satis- 
faction over the turn things seem to 
be taking. Mr. Sayce’s Principles 
of Comparative Philology is a most 
promising sign; we trust that the 
author is but a growing Alcides, just 
strangling a few snakes from the 
Vedic Hera, by way of getting his 
hand in for labours yet more pro- 
fitable to mankind in its perplexity. 
We like the bold way in which 
Mr. Sayce grapples with tough pro- 
blems, and the modest amount of 
finality he ascribes to his views. 
There is a smack of genuineness 
about his criticisms, because he is 
not far from wishing well to the 
side that muy easily find them un- 
comfortable. His information, not 
always quite so new as he thinks for 
many of us, is highly valuable, and 
his inferences from it ingenuous 
and forcible. We may at least 
hope that the comparative method 
is entering upon a stage of appli- 
cation little dreamt of by Bopp or 
Grimm. The name may well re- 
main, but its old restricted occupa- 
tion is or ought to be gone, and in 
any case, what is most true in itself 
must be best for us in the long run. 
In offering our few remarks upon 
the Principles, we are above all 
things anxious not to be misunder- 
stool. We know of nothing in the 
whole range of philology so well 
worth reading. And if anyone has 
a right to assume a didactic position 
towards the learned author, we are 
aware it would ill become us to do 


so, or to show a carping spirit in 
finding fault. It so happens that 
there are a few points on which we 
have felt unable to keep up witb 
him. We should hardly like co 
claim so much science for philology, 
so much influence for analogy, or 
so much importance for his view of 
the sentence, as he does. We are 
not edified by his theory of accent; 
nor can we doubt that, in a spirit of 
reaction against some unsound hy- 
potheses, he has started »thers that 
will fare no better. But, his book is 
so highly charged with ‘natter, that 
much of it must remain unexplained 
and so come to be mis‘aken. And 
this might encourage a spiteful 
advocate on the Aryan side to make 
such use of some things as to preju- 
dice others uncounected with them. 
For ourselves, we should like to re- 
tain a little of our own discretion, 
but stil to follow Mr. Sayce’s 
colyars against all opponents. 

With all our regard for the book, 
we fear that nothing will ever recon- 
cile us to the use of its would-be 
title, Glottology. We find nothing 
enjoyable in its sound. We feel 
unable to learn much from its osten- 
sible meaning, which ought, after 
all, to be easily intelligible to the 
uninitiated. 

If Mr. Sayce had only shown the 
the same slight deference found in 
the Science of Language towards the 
earlier labours of Sir John Stoddart, 
we might have thought better of 
the effort to rehabilitate a mutual 
title. But Sir John never achieved 
much glory for that name of glosso- 
logy, which he seems to have 
thought it was immortality to in- 
troduce. No doubt there is some- 
thing provokingly exceptional about 
philology ; but knowing what it 
means, rather liking its sound than 
otherwise, we are quite satisfied 
with it and should be sorry to 
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part with it. Our own wishes tend 
in the direction of contracting 
rather than enlarging the area of 
study in philology. We should 
gladly hand over phonvlogy and 
glottology to the linguist and 
the agriologist. We should like 
philology to stop short at the 
frontiers of the pre-historic. And 
if it would make its province co- 
extensive with all inscriptions or 
writings that have been or may be 
discovered, we should think it had 
an ample and a noble field for exami- 
nation, and we would then look 
up to it as Phonography. 

We hardly like to move on till 
we have had our say upon one or 
two conspicuous items in our book. 
It would be a pity if any vindictive 
Aryan, smarting under the loss of 
his pet Idola, were to turn round 
and say, that the iconoclast in the 
case has set up others not much 
more worthy of veneration. Of 
course philology is not really af- 
fected by the sort of things we 


shall speak of, as they lie quite 
outside it, and only require to be 


kept in their place. As regards 
these Idola, if they be such, we 
may reckon them as three, to match 
the number of those exposed in 
the second chapter of Principles. 
They may have the names of—i. the 
Science ; ii. the Sentence; iii. the 
Beehive Community ; and though 
we may only convict ourselves of 
being more or less culpably mis- 
taken, yet we must venture a few 
words on these subjects. 

Readers of the Science of Lan- 
guage will be apt to wish that its 
author had not taken the trouble to 
write its second chapter or lecture. 
One must feel the charm of his fasci- 
nating illustrations, but it is hardly 
safe to take them for more than 
sketchy after all. Plain people 
will ,be puzzled to know whether 
language really has a history be- 
yond that ‘natural growth’ which 
is what nothing else under the sun 
seems to explain to them. Not- 
withstanding what they are told 
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of ‘the Science of Language, one of 
the physical sciences,’ we may be 
sure there will be no hurry on the 
part of the general run of no 
philosophers in taking the an- 
nouncement seriously and literally. 
It strikes one that the author of 
Stratification of Language elects to 
put language on the footing of 
geology, but we cannot stop to 
discuss the wisdom of the choice. 
In his last preface, Mr. Sayce seems 
boldly to go in for chemistry, and 
throws us out in the attempt to 
follow him. No hazy notion we 
ever had of chemical laws or affini- 
ties helps us to understand how 
people have been talking ever since 
they began to do so. We de. 
tect ourselves in the very process 
of wondering whether, after all, 
our teachers have quite made up 
their minds about what science is, 
or how best to describe it. Of 
course we are led to expect the 
proper quantum of laws or invari- 
able rules in philology as in other 
sciences, especially physical ones. 
But the difficulty some of us feel 
is in trying to get at them. Look- 
ing at the law of natural growth 
in phonetic decay, we are puzzled 
by finding language made into a 
sort of gigantic fungus. Catching 
at the law of the sentence, we see it 
elude us under the egis of logic, 
or some other form. Making a dash 
at such smal! game as the law of 
Grimm, we find it a shadow. It 
may be seen from the third chapter 
of Baudry’s Comparative Grammar 
to be one of those very separable 
accidents of certain languages, 
which no fellow can understand as 
yet. Trying the law of accidence 
in the light of what Dr. Morris 
says of our own, and of syntax as 
Mr. Roby puts it in his second 
volume, or of euphony and prosody 
in face of the agriology of the 
day, we give the search up in de- 
spair. If any law seems marked 
upon those minute things in lan- 
guage which together result in 
great ones, it is the law of perpetual 
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change; but that is not precisely 
the sort of principle to require the 
mame of Science. 

But, short of science, we shall be 
expected at least to believe in the 
scientific method of philology, and 
so we do, without feeling that so 
much noise need be made about it 
in its present stage. Writers will 
not be satisfied without scientific 
hypotheses to match the method ; 
accordingly we find even the Idola 
of Aryan theorists still doing duty 
for scientific hypotheses, after mis- 
leading all who ever accepted them. 
On much the same grounds we must 
mend our ways, and call the medicine 
and geography of the ancients, the 
astrology and alchemy of later days, 
so many scientific hypotheses. No 
doubt anything comparative is so 
far scientific, but surely the method 
must be valued by its ostensible 
success; at present, it seems that 
no shouting over our deliverance 
from one set of Idola will furnish 
us with a new and tenable set of 
hypotheses in their place. 

We have our doubts whether 
those who are disturbed about a 
physical science of philology will 
be reassured by hearing it called 
historical. Literature is viewed by 
most of us more in the light of a 
museum than ahistory. In Science 
of Language, p. 38, we are told that 
‘art, science, philology, and religion, 
all have a history ; language or any 
other production of nature admits 
only of growth;’ and accordingly, 
philology ought to figure as a 
physical science. We really cannot 
see what Mr. Sayce, in his zeal for 
the ‘historical’ differentia of his 
science, has done to elucidate what 
is to be understood by it. Nothing 
looks more like it in language than 
synthesis, which, after all, only con- 
tinues till its opposite, analysis, 
takes its own innings. In its rela- 
tion to humanity, little can be said 
of philology which might not also 
be said of architecture, or of phy- 
Slognomy, or of anatomy. But we 
Suppose we are seriously intended 
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to lay to heart the historical nature 
of our science on one or both of 
two special grounds. One is that 
glottology has for its result to ‘ re- 
construct the past history of man 
and the long-forgotten strata of 
society’ (p. 60). The other but very 
different one is, that language is 
the ‘mirror of society’ (passim). 
Now, this ‘ reconstruction’ of past 
history would be a very god-send to 
us if we could get it. But, not- 
withstanding some very ingenious 
word-mosaic worked into history 
by men like Mommsen, we appre- 
hend, from the cases of Greece and 
Rome, that their general history 
has been a much bigger thing than 
philology can grasp. Surely Niebuhr 
fairly tried his hand at historical 
philology, but few would care to 
follow his hypotheses to where they 
now rest. We can allow for what 
is affirmed or confirmed by inscrip- 
tions or writings about the invasion 
of Mesopotamia by the Arabians, 
about the Franks in Gaul, or the 
Basques in Spain; but we cannot 
help being aware that philology is 
at sea as to Etruscan, tearing its 
hair over Accadian, shy about old 
Cyprian, discreetly reticent about 
early Hebrew, though amply garru- 
lous about primitive Aryan. At the 
same time, we must not be sup- 
posed, in speaking thus, to ignore 
the claims of philology to a very 
high value in dealing with the past 
of mankind. 

If any morose Aryan should pro- 
ceed to vote Mr. Sayce’s version of 
the sentence an Idolum, we may 
have to remember that it looks 
more like an antithesis to something 
Aryan than anything else. No one 
need be supposed to have any doubt 
about words as parts of speech, 
instead of mere fortuitous aggregates 
of letters, unless it be some rabid 
collector who has an eye to roots, 
without discrimination for selecting 
them. If any such purveyor of roots, 
whether Aryan or Semitic, can be 
pilloried for ignoring the relations 
of words where they appear, we at 
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least shall not pity him; but this 
does not commit us to any very 
sweeping doctrine about the sen- 
tence. 

We who have dubbed ourselves 
or pass for ‘rational animals,’ are 
apt to point to the logical pro- 
position as our great success, next 
to ‘simple apprehension,’ And our 
books seem to teach us that a pro- 
position normally contains one of 
the five predicables as the main 
element of its predicate. They 
lead our celestial minds to feel 
sore wrath with any Mr. Mill or 
his school, who would, by some fell 
jugglery about the connotation of 
the predicate and that sort of 
thing, make out that there need be 
nothing really abstract about the 
predicate at all. We stand out for 
the presence of this abstract, or its 
equivalent, in the predicate of a 
proposition used by ‘rational ani- 
mals.’ But we are told clearly 
enough that Tasmanian and other 
‘natives’ get on, perhaps by pre- 
ference, certainly without complaint, 
in total independence of abstract 
general terms. The question then 
arises about how we can call both 
them and ourselves ‘ rational,’ when 
our conception of the sentence differs 
so much from theirs. Sometimes 
Mr. Sayce seems to see this diffi- 
culty, but in a general way it appears 
to be ignored. Altogether, we are 
inclined to think, either that most 
people held implicitly the right 
doctrine about the sentence before 
Mr. Sayce’s book was first published, 
or that they will hardly be up to 
the point of accepting it now. We 
can have no sympathy with those 
who see words and syllables on 
paper as separate as tadpoles in 
the water. Neither is a pains- 
taking lexicographer to us only a 
literary butcher, recklessly chopping 
up words till they are reduced to 
their last vertebra. 

We must notice the ‘beehive 
community,’ lest others should 
make us responsible for it. It isa 
mystery to us, and a grievance, in- 
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asmuch as it has caused our 
‘historical’ science to project us so 
far away into the pre-historic. We 
have thought repeatedly over what 
in the primitive man can be held to 
be represented by ‘the modern 
savage and the modern child,’ but 
we get no nearer to a sight of the 
beehive in either one or the other. 
But our main objection to the 
beehive doctrine about primitive 
man is, that it is so unmerci- 
fully burdensome to the imagina- 
tion. To account for the handful 
of biliterals or triliterals which 
underlie the languages of literature 
by supposing them derived from 
the discordant jargon of brawling 
beehive communities is painful, if 
necessary. It should include an 
appeal to some law, principle, or 
compact under which it could have 
happened. Surely the process was 
a little beyond the powers of lazi- 
ness or of phonetic decay. Alto- 
gether, too little allowance is 
commonly made for what has 
intervened between the primitive 
state—whatever that may have 
been—and the modern savage state 
such as we know it to be, and, per- 
haps, such as something in the 
modern world has helped to make it. 

We are now at last ready to be 
made, like Jonadab the son of Rechab, 
to ride in Mr. Sayce’s chariot while 
the destruction of certain unworthy 
possessors of philological supremacy 
is being enacted. In the ups and 
downs of life in the world, we often 
come to wonder at the generous 
but blind attachments we once felt, 
but feel no longer, and the results 
of our infatuation may be worse 
than we can ever atone for. But, 
happily, it is not necessary to break 
our hearts outright, because they 
have loved Aryan charms a little 
too fondly, and for awhile felt as 
if they could not get on without 
them. Strange that it should be 
necessary in our own, as i 
Bacon’s days, for one out of many 
with the same advantages to stand 
forth and say that the fashionable 
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teaching is full of Idola. And 
whether Mr. Sayce is right or 
wrong in his views, he at least is 
no spiteful calumniator. 

The way in which the Aryan 
monosyllabic root is discussed and 
displaced in the second chapter is in 
the author’s best manner. Those 
who like to see a demolition 
effected will be gratified by this 
instance of the way in which it 
can be managed. A perusal of 
pp. 62-79 can alone do justice to 
their contents. Comment might 
be worse than superfluous, and out- 
siders must be content with a 
general view of the subject. We 
hope all readers will notice through- 
out the Principles the valuable 
aid usually afforded by Semitic in 
strengthening positions taken up 
against Aryan on other grounds. 
Thus, if the Aryan monosyllabic 
root is an Idolum, Semitic is said 
by Mr. Sayce to be essentially 
triliteral. If the verbal root of 
Aryan analysis (p. 79) isan Idolum, 
the Semitic verb presupposes a 
noun (p. 79). If the Aryan notion 
of present time as expressed by the 
verb is an Idolum, we see (p. 95) 
that ‘Turanian bears the same testi- 
mony as Semitic, and explains the 
original nature of the Aryan verb.’ 
Judging from the general tenour of 
the book, we cannot but feel sur- 
prise that Mr. Sayce should, on the 
whole, think so little of that Semitic 
preponderance in general which his 
own evidence substantiates in par- 
ticular. We may as well ask the 
less ‘ scientific’ reader to subdue his 
impatience when he finds the word 
Roots reaching him from all parts 
of the philological compass, and re- 
minding him of the vain repetition 
of the name of the Prophet of Islam. 
If he will look inquiringly here and 
there, he may be guided to an ex- 
planation of the frequency of the 
notice of roots which he may think 
more lucid than satisfactory. If 
Aryan philology is shown to be 
founded on roots, which are the 
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mere ‘product of the lexicographer’s 
study, and were never spoken,’ it 
would appear that philology alto- 
gether is founded upon what was 
never spoken, unless roots in Semi- 
tic or in agriology really were 
spoken. This is a charming view 
of the science of language, compar- 
ing speech by means of non-speech. 
Glottology must take care to find 
something more solid to construct 
with, or it can never be, in the 
sense of p. xvili, ‘constructive’ at 
all. If not, it is easy to fear that 
the world may grow tired of hearing 
what it has to say of its history in 
the past. Men may become indif- 
ferent to the fact that once the 
learned Hebraist, in the spirit of 
the erudite Chayyug of the tenth 
century, flaunted his phylactery of 
roots before gaping students. They 
may detect something less than 
heroic in the sudden advance of the 
more pretentious Aryan, with his 
still broader phylactery, to pro- 
nounce all but the Boppian style of 
root a sham and a delusion. The 
climax is when Mr. Sayce strips 
both Hebraist and Aryan of their 
phylacteries, and threatens to make 
agriological scalps the only wear in 
glottology. Unless this sort of 
thing leads somewhere, we can 
hardly expect people to follow it 
long. Nor will the majority of 
readers be much edified by the sort 
of matrimonial squabble which 
learned writers seem striving to set 
up between the grammar of a lan- 
guage and its dictionary. Whether 
it was ever foreseen in the days of 
the first Onomastikon that the dic- 
tionaries of later days would con- 
tain so much of the suffixes of 
grammar, we know not. Practi- 
cally, it is hard to imaginea word 
in the dictionary which has not its 
place in the grammar, or anything 
in the grammar which might not 
appear in the dictionary. For some 
unknown reason, Mr. Sayce mani- 
fests a spite against lexicographers, 
which is too bad, seeing that from 
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the days of Julius Pollux down- 
wards they have been exemplifying 
his own pet doctrine, namely, that 
the sentence makes the word, being 
itself autochthonous. It is amusing 
to see the extent to which what are 
now called Aryan Idola have -im- 
pressed themselves upon grammars 
and dictionaries, which got on as 
well, and far less ponderously, with- 
out them. They have, at least, 
not prevented that astounding 
grammatical muddle in which our 
learners see neither tense nor case 
as it came to be what it is, but wax 
great in the knowledge of Idola. 

The chapter on the Idolum of 
Primeval Centres is not so much to 
our liking in its tone and style as 
the one before it. There seems no 
consciousness of the absurdity of 
speaking of a primeval or any 
‘centre’ which cannot have a cir- 
cumference behind it as well as 
before it. We doubt very much 
whether the notion of a primitive 
‘mitrailleuse’ or ‘fan’ would suit 
the higher flights of glottological 
disquisition; but that is about what 
the Aryan theory comes to. Mr. 
Sayce shows easily enough that 
there is nothing outside an excep- 
tional family of languages to confirm 
it, and that all really ‘ comparative ’ 
evidence, including Etruscan, Ly- 
cian, Caucasian, and barbarian, is 
clean against it. 

It is painful from our point of 
view to see how littleregard he pays to 
the fact that ‘scholars of the highest 
reputation have endeavoured to de- 
rive Aryan and Semitic from a com- 
mon source ; and when all else failed, 
have had recourse to the desperate 
expedient, &c.’(p.101). Three pages 
afterwards, in alleging what for- 
bids the supposition of a relation- 
ship between them, he is about as 
vague as itis possible to be. It is 
rather begging the question to sup- 
pose that everyone knows precisely 
what he means by the ‘structure’ 
of the language, the ‘ phonology’ 
of the speech, the ‘conception’ of 
the grammar, the ‘character’ of 
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the lexicon. We might suppose he 
had really nothing specific to ad- 
duce, till we hear anon of the chasm 
which nothing but miracle can 
bridge between the conception of 
the Aryan or Semitic verb. All 
this while some of us have been for 
years teaching the paradigm of the 
Greek verb on the basis of the Se- 
mitic verb, in its aorist, and in such 
other parts of it as were in use, 
before the substantive auxiliary in 
Greek was applied to the verbal 
stem. We have taught the presence 
of at least two forms or pairs of 
tenses, founded respectively on the 
first or second aorist, leaving the 
reduplicated perfect on one side. 
This has been done without miracle, 
by simple observation, and to good 
effect. And it has long seemed to 
us, that if the curious variety of so- 
called conjugations in Semitic were 
looked upon as earlier examples of 
s@mething like compound verbs in 
the classical tongues, they might all 
agree together very amicably. Of 
course, we wish that Mr. Sayce 
would not be so positive against any 
claimsof Semitic to supersede Aryan, 
because we feel that he will some day 
change his mind. As for the de- 
scent of all languages from one ori- 
ginal, according to the doctrine 
that ‘articulate language began 
with the period of roots’ (p. 103), we 
are quite sure that no one has proved 
the inter-dependence of more than 
a fewof them. The inference from 
facts under observation would be 
that most of them have come down 
to us independently, with or without 
their own ‘ period of roots.’ But 
nothing that we can see or hear of 
for ourselves reconciles us to that 
‘jelly-bag’ sort of theory, which 
leads Mr. Sayce to extend as much 
as possible the primeval area from 
which languages first started to 
reach their modern development. 
Neither the Aryans nor our glotto- 
logist have succeeded in giving the 
prehistoric history of language, and 
small blame to them. 

As for all the Aryan farrago of a 
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telescopic evolution of language 
through its three stages, none of 
which have ever been seen, unless 
perhaps in Coptic, to follow one 
another, Mr. Sayce has quite dis- 
posed of it. He might easily have 
done so without making such a ter- 
rific onslaught on those ‘ pronominal 
roots’ which attract so much of his 
attention. Plain readers will be of 
opinion that when the meaning psy- 
chologically is the same, isolation, 
agglutination, or inflection, are only 
varieties of form without special 
principle in any. No trouble would 
have arisen about them had not the 
Aryan showman been deafening the 
ears of the studious by crying out so 
loud, ‘See, here is the Root that 
made the Base—and here is the 
Base that made the Case—and this 
is the Case the Pronoun made—so 
of course this is the speech that 
Nature made.’ Besides other evi- 


dence, the polysynthetic and incor- 
porating languages powerfully help 


out the decision, that it is about as 
right to say of certain ‘states’ of 
language that they are ‘stages’ of 
development, as to say that the 
States are the United Stages of 
America. 

It -— of course be our own 
mental obtuseness which leads us 
to see in the fourth chapter little 
but a charming disproof of its own 
main position. This we take 
roughly to be that, whereas the 
Aryans claim for their Compara- 
tive Grammar a credit at most due 
only to the Lexicon, it is a valid an- 
swer to them to say that, however in- 
clusive its Lexicon may be, a nation’s 
grammar is strictly exclusive of 
any but its own forms. In favour 
of this way of puting things, we 
are referred to Basque, of which 
there seem to be half-a-dozen mnu- 
tually unintelligible sorts within the 
radius of a few miles. The fact that 
the grammar of pigeon-English 
is Chinese is counterbalanced by 
the fact that the negro jargon 
of English is at least not rigidly 
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African. Otherwise, almost any na- 
tion under the sun, at some time or 
other of its history, seems to have 
easily given up more or less of its 
grammar under conquest, culture, 
general circumstances, neighbour- 
hood, even climate, food, custom, 
and ‘the exercise and strength 
which a mountainous air gives to 
the lungs.’ This sort of thing 
points to evidence which is more 
antithetical than substantial. It 
will take a good deal to make many 
of us think that there is any other 
distinction between grammar and 
dictionary than that the accidence 
and syntax of the first contain as 
rules what the last contains as un- 
classified instances made accessible 
by alphabetic arrangement. Then 
it looks about as natural for a na- 
tion having one kind of grammar 
to adopt a different one, as for an 
Englishman to be minded to change 
his English coinage for Russian 
kopecks to pay his home bills 
with. There must be more in this 
fourth chapter than meets the eye ; 
but till we find out what it 
is, we must be allowed to look 
mainly to what bears upon the issue 
between Aryan and Semitic. We 
have seen earlier that Mr. Sayce 
forbids any relationship between 
them; hence their grammar ought 
not to ‘fuse’ at all. Yet we think 
it is shown, and can be further 
shown, that their respective gram- 
mars and vocabularies do ‘fuse’ 
easily; and if so, there ought to be 
no fandamental difference between 
them. Mr. Sayce has helped us to 
a case, which probably few will 
think he has explained away, though 
anyone can see how laboriously 
he tries to get over it. The Peh- 
levi found in Bombay represents 
Sassanian inscriptions of 1,600 years 
ago. ‘ It is a most heterogeneous 
mixture of Aryan and Semitic, and 
the mixture is not confined to the 
lexicon alone, it dominates equally 
in the grammar’ (p. 190). Now it 
is not commonly thought that in- 
3E2 
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scriptions for general readers adopt 
the dialect of the ‘literary coterie 
of the court ;’ yet this is said of the 
Sassanian Pehlevi, and, considering 
the battle-ground that Persia has 
been to so many different tribes, it 
is a bold thing to say that it never 
spoke Pehlevi, because a good deal 
of Aryan is still found in its lan- 
guage, and because Firdusi in the 
tenth century wrote his Shabnameh, 
his ‘ Book of Kings,’ ‘in the purest 
Aryan.’ Nothing, at least in our 
chapter, is shown to invalidate the 
supposition that it was Firdusi 
himself, the panegyrist of kings, 
who was the courtier, writing in 
Aryan for other courtiers, while the 
mixed Pehlevi suited the subjects 
in general of his Majesty Shahpur I. 
At any rate, there is mixed grammar 
for some to read, and made by some 
who saw that the materials suited 
the purpose. For ourselves, we are 
but waiting till the revolutions of 
the planets bring about a convic- 
tion that glottological problems mis- 
stated and mis-answered by Aryan 
are naturally solved by Semitic. 
Many an hour may be spent with 
thrilling interest over a dispas- 
sionate examination even of Gese- 
nius, and of the instalment of poor 
Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary. So 
many words of classical and modern 
use seem to issue from thence, that 
we come to fancy all the rest will 
some day have their pedigree traced 
up to the same source. Then, as 
we sit at our table, we wonder 
whether the book before us will 
not prove to be the precursor of 
many more bulky ones. It is 
Raabe’s Gemeinschaftliche Gramma- 
tik der Arischen und der Semitischen 
Sprachen. It is only a few years 
old, and the writer has strong 
Aryan proclivities, yet he has been 
so much struck with his success 
about the Grammar, that he is 
going on at once with a ‘ Semitisch- 
Arischen Lexicon.’ Little seems to 
be wanting to the consummation 
we look for, except that there should 
be a little more care bestowed on 
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that phonography which ought to 
be settled before glottology opens its 
mouth about any but living lan- 
guages. It is at least conceivable 
that Grimm’s law in Teutonic, the 
‘ Literal Mutations’ in Welsh, and 
the like, may be chiefly useful as 
pointing to a boldercreed, perhaps to 
the extent of holding that, where its 
meaning is ascertained, two-thirds, 
or even less, of a word may do as well 
as the whole to identify it wherever 
it is found. What we mean may be 
easily seen in Phoenician, where, as 
Dr. Schréder shows (p. 100), Mel- 
karth can be represented by Makar, 
or Mokar, if not by Bokar; where 
the later Boccar traces itself back 
to Balcas, if not to Malcas; and 
where a certain famous city is 
found, as ‘ Kiryath-hadasa’ (New 
Town), which the Greeks contrived 
to call Carchedon, and the Latins 
Carthago. Phonography properly 
handled would soon find its diffi- 
culties reduced if not removed. 
Needless to say, that to us the four 
words unwillingly allowed at the 
end of the chapter to look like 
Semitic are but as the red-herring 
trailed across the nobler scent of 
similarity in Aryan and Semitic. 
We infer from Mr. Sayce’s last 
Preface, that, after wounding Aryan 
susceptibilities by his version of 
the ideality of roots themselves, he 
has gained but little credit for his 
attempted compromise about a root- 
period. We cannot wonder at it, 
for one would think that he had 
nothing left for it but to expunge 
the word roots altogether from his 
philological vocabulary. Strangely 
loth to do this, he seems almost to 
rehabilitate them when (p. 236) he 
says: ‘ As glottologists, we have to 
begin with roots ; they are the first 
facts to which we can ascend.’ We 
know the words hardly mean what 
they say, but they indicate a little 
vacillation on the subject, which 
accounts for the suggestion of the 
Root-period, and the Epithet-period, 
and the Beehive-period, and s0 
forth. In point of fact we make 
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but little progress while merely 
deciding that Aryan abstract roots 
were nonentities, or that simplicity 
in roots was out of date, when ‘ the 
first ideas were as much indifferen- 
tiated embryos as the jelly-fish on 
the shore’ (p. 243). The nearest 
approach we get to anything more 
constructive is when we are re- 
minded (p. 233) that ‘the lan- 
guages with which we are ac- 
quainted have arisen out of the 
wrecks of numberless forgotten at- 
tempts at speech ; so the roots pre- 
supposed by the lexicon are the 
selected relics of an infinite wealth 
of primitive sentence-words.’ We 
prefer the idea of ‘selected relics’ 
to that of ‘ wrecks,’ and altogether 
begin to take heart of grace upon 
the subject; we see a way to get 
rid of the parasitic analogy of roots, 
which sucks so much of the life- 
blood of the facts. The good ship 


Philology seems no longer to stagger 
under its difficulties, or helplessly 
drift astern before them. We get 


a notion that the powers of litera- 
ture have been brought out from 
what was spoken before, as the 
powers of the steam-engine from 
the throes of an ebullient tea-kettle, 
or the Newtonian system from an 
orchard apple; and we open our 
eyes to what might have effected 
the wondrous transformation, with- 
out of course pretending to say 
that it did so. The art of Writing 
must have had a good deal of science 
about it from the first, but that ‘first’ 
is usually said to be of compara- 
tively recent date, whatever be 
thought of the Darwinian antiquity 
of man himself. Our noble brothers, 
the savages, appear to have an un- 
bounded faculty for composing, 
adopting, and dropping words, but 
then they are guiltless of literature. 
Agriology now quotes them as 
representing the primitive man, 
who, having as yet no literature, 
would deal out his words not by 
syllables but by indefinite multi- 
ples thereof. We feel quite sure 
that when the first Accadiau or 
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pre-Accadian joined the original 
Phonographic Company, Limited, 
he would be very shy of beginning 
with words of a dozen syllables. 
He would leave language in general 
to be the mirror of society, but make 
writing a matter of convenience, 
and so perhaps, like our mono- 
syllable for Christopher, ‘select his 
relics’ for the style of the engraver 
or scribe, eschewing all but a frac- 
tion of vocal usage. He would 
then deserve the honourable name 
of lexicographer, and perhaps turn 
off the wrath which is apt to fall 
undeservedly on those compilers of 
dictionaries who deal with the 
language that has now for so long 
been written. On this view of the 
peculiar province and scheme of 
the writing art one would think 
that the Aryan with his Roots, the 
critic with his Root-period, lan- 
guages with Pre-position, Post- 
position, or Inter-position, isolating 
languages with tones, and poly- 
synthetic ones, might all once again 
form a ‘happy family’ in glottology. 
It would not signify what had been 
spoken in the world if we could 
only make out the main part of 
what has been written. But as yet 
all this is but a vivid dream, while 
the Doctrine of Roots remains in 
front of us a melancholy reality. 
Perhaps some of our readers may 
have been led like ourselves to 
procure a book published some 
five years ago at Bordeaux by a 
Frenchman named Campos Leyza. 
The work is more easily disbelieved 
in general than disproved in detail. 
Hebrew words are reduced in it to 
about seventy so-called roots, many of 
them doubtful, some onomatopesic. 
This would be strange, if true, and 
would at least show the enormous 
powers of evolution contained in 
the art of writing what began with 
a few syllables. It may be worth 
mentioning, as regards the Doctrine 
of Roots, that besides the question 
of biliterals or triliterals, there is 
another really more important. It 
is as to whether the supposed roots 
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were syllables with closed or with 
unclosed vowels. The first of these 
would be the Semitic, the last the 
Aryan view. We take the side of 
the consonant or Semitic party, and 
feel a lively recollection of the time, 
now very long past, when we were 
at least as much inclined to worship 
Bopp as to doubt his omniscience. 
But in an unlucky or a lucky 
moment we came across his notions 
of the derivation of prepositions. 
We found him gravely devoting 
some eight pages of his German 
edition to the prepositional offspring 
of ‘Demonstrativ-stamm A.’ This 
proved too much for us, and we may 
perhaps trace to it a growing dis- 
inclination to trust in Bopp or in 
anything Aryan, or to believe in 
the deep radical significance of 
syllables with unclosed vowels. 

In his eighth chapter Mr. Sayce 
has furnished enough grammatical 
details of the highest interest not 
only to ‘flutter’ the Aryans, but 
to exanimate most believers in a 
grammar at all, such as we had a 
few years ago. In the ‘ Metaphysics 
of Language,’ a heading which 
happily he seems to have no great 
wish to perpetuate, he is less ham- 
pered by any recent hypotheses of 
those with whom he is sorry not to 
agree. We know that the genius 
even of an Aristotle may be fretted 
by the ideas of ‘dear friends’ on 
a stage which he desires to find 
clear for his own action. However, 
for the nonce, the venerable Eton 
Grammar may stand in the place of 
Aryan adversaries, and hear enough 
to make its ink turn pale, its letters 
paralytic, its paper bilious, and its 
cover mouldy. To think that it 
should ever be gravely asserted in 
an ancient University that every 
doctrine hitherto on the formation 
of Declensions and Cases has been 
a mistake throughout! In one way 
of viewing the matter the Accusa- 
tive seems to stand first, in another 
the Vocative, but the Nominative 
seems almost nowhere. There is 
no real Genitive but apposition, no 
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Dative but a generic relation to a 
sentence, and certainly there was 
no Ablattve in the days of Dionysius 
Thrax, if it remained for Julius 
Cesar toinvent it. Then the plural 
is only a fantastic refinement over 
the dual; and as for genders, it 
is only by chance that we have 
not had eighteen of them, like 
our more fortunate brethren in 
South Africa. Semitic throws the 
most light on all these mat- 
ters, and conspicuously in giving 
a plural form to the superlative. 
Whoever notices what is said (pp. 
282-285) about the ‘ parent speech’ 
in the plural question, as compared 
with the Semitic, will see how the 
case lies, and be prepared to see 
afterwards that, if there is trouble 
about the person-endings of the 
verb in Semitic, there is little peace 
amongst the Aryans about their 
‘ti’ and ‘nti.’ The least we can 
say on the whole case is that all 
grammarians, from the Alexandrian 
downwards, seem to have admirably 
succeeded in presenting the acci- 
dence of the classics to their dis- 
ciples upside down, and that when 
we teach our pupils that one word 
‘ governs’ another we ought to add, 
‘By the bye, of course you know 
that “government” altogether in 
these matters is mere rubbish.’ 
Whether the science of language has 
‘force’ enough to construct a more 
genuine grammar we know not. 
Probably its powers for some time 
to come are weakened by that 
volcanic upheaval of the accusative 
to the old place of the genitive, 
which has made the hunt for the 
characteristic of the noun still more 
puzzling than ever to the tyro. 
But we are sure of this, that a few 
chapters like the one we have been 
considering are about the most 
valuable contributions that can be 
made to philology, and that he 
who can write them is entitled to 
the warmest thanks of scholars that 
are now or shall be. 

It is only according to the pre- 
cedent set by the author of Science 
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of Language that in our Prin- 
ciples so much stress is laid upon 
comparative mythology as a branch 
of glottology. We could have 
wished to see so interesting a sub- 
ject reserved for a special treatise, 
but we must at least glance at 
the outline of it given in the eighth 
chapter. And it seems but honest 
to admit that if philology de- 
pended for its whole influence on 
its feats in the mythological depart- 
ment, we should augur but doubt- 
fully about its future. We might 
even fear that some at least of our 
great writers had laboriously dug 
a pit in this direction in order to 
tumble into it themselves. This 
part of his work leads Mr. Sayce 
to say things about his favourite 
notion of language as ‘the mirror 
of society,’ which might haply be 
found to set people against any 
study of it at all beyond their im- 
pressions of its meaning in the 
daily newspapers. It would seem 
that, the older words are, the more 
certainly they will have changed 
and lost their first or early mean- 
ing. It might be held to follow 
that, beyond the few fresh words 
it might invent, the speech of each 
generation would consist of words 
old in their form, but new in their 
meaning. In this case there can 
hardly be said to be any embodi- 
ment of thought in speech, but a 
mere attachment of thought to old 
and empty symbols. But this ap- 
plies only to an over-statement of 
the importance of glottology, to 
the prejudice of that despised 
‘scholarship’ which is indispen- 
sable to any profitable study of 
words. Without a ‘scholarship’ 
which did its best to interpret the 

words of an author by himself and 
his age, we might indeed have a 
long list of grammatical forms from 
past days, but we should know 
nothing ‘from the old speakers. If 
it were not easily seen that mytho- 
logical names are of necessity 
treated differently from other words 
in common use, we might be found 
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to give them all up together as 
hopeless. One would like to be 
convinced of what glottology has 
really done in the field of mytho- 
logy beyond turning the sky into a 
melancholy cattle prairie, on what 
are supposed to be the correct 
principles of the Rig-Veda. True 
Aryans can hardly be aware of the 
intensity of depression caused in 
many readers now-a-days by the 
approach of another solar myth, a 
fresh vaccination from the Myths 
of the Dawn. We expected nothing 
of the kind from Mr. Sayce; but 
we cannot disguise the sad fact 
from ourselves, that the freshness 
of our Homer is once more blight- 
ingly assailed by his glottology. By 
the shade of Hermes Trismegistus, 
we are caught once again by the 
ubiquitous myth! Paris is to be to 
us ‘the robbers of the bright cow- 
clouds of the dawn;’ and Akhilles, 
who dies at the western gate of 
Troy, is Aharyus, the sun, from 
the Sanskrit ‘ahar’ (p. 311). Not 
only so, but our schoolboy deity 
‘ Héracles is the sun, not only be- 
cause his life and labours are those 
of other solar heroes, but also be- 
cause his own name discloses his 
origin from swara, the splendour of 
heaven’ (p. 340). In this latter case 
indeed we had heard of a Semitic 
derivation, and if the Tyrian tem- 
ples, said by Herodotus to be of 
Héracles, were of Baal, we should 
think it almost certain. But altoge- 
ther, we cannot help thinking that 
the solar theory in mythology will 
be found to have been carried too 
far, and to be no credit to glotto- 
logy. Moreover, when it is seen 
that agriology involves us in a direct 
succession to the fetishism of the 
primitive man, we think there is 
something a little uncomfortable 
about this, and more than is 
suggested in Sir John Lubbock’s 
book. There is something in the 
fact that no new religion, however 
good, can begin with totally new 
terms, because no one would under- 
stand them. But it need not take 
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long to give the new meaning to 
the old terms, just as Hellenistic 
Greek would soon be made to puzzle 
the purists of Athens, and as 
monkish Latin had its own way 
with the classical style. We find 
it hard to believe that the myths 
of Sanskrit or the cuneiform were 
the necessary foundation of our faith 
of to-day, any more than that the 
philosopher’s stone was the neces- 
sary foundation of modern chemis- 
try, or the wearing of fig-leaves of 
the modern art of tailoring. In 
this matter agriology seems rather 
to overleap itself, and ought to 
concede more to men’s minds or 
souls than a mere quantum of ‘re- 
ligious instinct,’ whatever that may 
mean. We could have spared this 
view of it to hear more of what 
Mr. Sayce is one of the few men 
entitled to discuss. 

We should like to have seen the 
burden of Mr. Sayce’s first appen- 
dix in the preface rather than where 
it is. The Aryan Roots, for which 
no existence or period can be given, 
might have looked well by the side 
of the Route of ‘our Aryan fore- 
fathers’ into Europe, which cannot 
be made certain or probable. A 
phrase is used in the second sen- 
tence which is usually enough to 
make us suspicious. ‘I assume 
it to have been proved that their 
original home was in Asia,’ &. 
We submit that ‘Science of lan- 
guage ’ has made out a case for this, 
but has not given proof of it. If 
any unprejudiced reader will weigh 
the points mentioned by Mr. Sayce 
with special reference to the utter 
absence of any sign of Aryan in 
Turanian, or in that Accadian 
which reveals itself to us up to the 
third millennium; if, further, he 
will give heed to what we suppose 
to be the fact, that the inscriptions 
of Asoka, hardly up to this time 
closely examined, are not, any more 
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than the Cingalese, specially Aryan, 
he will see that there is nothing 
monumental about this said Aryan 
for 3,000 B.C. in that part of the 
East from which it is said to have 
come. And there must be a degree 
of risk in trusting documents sup- 
posed to have been written during 
ages when scribes were neither 
numerous nor exceptionally guaran- 
teed for honesty. The second 
appendix in our book deserves 
attention, if only for a passage 
bearing upon the position of those 
who have a leaning rather to the 
Semitic than the Aryan view of 
philology. We grant there is little 
following it to the purpose of this 
declaration of belief. But, as it 
stands, it looks well for the future, 
and we transcribe it for the reader. 
‘IThave long believed that an un- 
prejudiced and thorough-going ex- 
amination of the Aryan declension 
would show that its origin was 
similar to that of the Semitic noun, 
the cases being differentiated as the 
need for them arose out of various 
more or less unmeaning termina- 
tions or suffixes of derivation.’ 

In concluding our remarks on 
Principles of Comparative Philo- 
logy, we have only to repeat that 
they are offered in a spirit of 
independence, not of opposition. 
Others may enjoy the profusion of 
detail and thought in the volume 
even more than ourselves, but they 
can scarcely hold it in higher es- 
teem than we do, or feel more 
thankful for its appearance. It 
indicates a great, bold, and solid 
advance towards putting the subject 
of philology on a sound and satis- 
factory footing. Our author would 
be the first to acknowledge, how- 
ever, that but little is yet done be- 
yond razing the old structures that 
stood on the site of the fortress of 
language so much required. 

M. T. 


HERS 
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O our fathers called the Lent sea- 

son. There is no ecclesiastical 
meaning in the term. It means 
neither more nor less than the 
season of the lengthening days: to 
speak with more precision, of the 
lengthening day-light. One has 
found that the other phrase per- 
plexes little children, who not un- 
naturally ask if the length of the 
day is not always the same. And 
doubtless it is so. 

Lent is drawing toanend. Let 
not this Holy Week go, without a 
line. The way in which some folk 
bring it home to themselves that a 
thing is actually present, is by 
remarking to other folk that it is 
present. It suffices not to say so 
to themselves. ‘A fine bracing 


day,’ you exclaim to one you meet 
on the iron-bound road on a frosty 


morning: and at once you are 
aware of the fact as you were not 
aware before. You are delivered, 
too, from another way of putting 
the case which would be formulated 
in the words ‘Wretchedly cold 
morning.’ It was a toss-up which 
you should say: but the resultant 
feeling is very different. And 
feeling is the greatest fact. 

There are human beings, pre- 
sumably of intellect far above that 
of the majority of the race (they 
frequently convey as much, in any 
case), and whose minds run on the 
greater and higher matters of 
thought (or what they esteem such), 
who do not condescend to take 
much notice of such commonplaces 
as the revolution of the seasons. 
Summer affects them not, nor 
winter either: and to walk in a 
lane between hedges just showing 
the early green of the lengthening 
days, is no more than to walk the 
street, gaunt and stony. The pro- 


duce of their mind bears no flavour 
at all of the outward surroundings 
amid which it was given forth. 
There are humbler mortals who, 
chameleon-like, take their soul’s 
colour very greatly from time and 
place: to whom the Tuesday feeling 
is very sensibly different from the 
Saturday one, the April mood from 
the January one, the inner frame of 
the growing daylight from that of 
the shortening days: who are quite 
different souls in town and country, 
by the sea-side and among inland 
woods, under windy pines and 
under blossoming horse-chestnuts, 
looking upon the wide plain you see 
looking from Windsor Castle to- 
wards Harrow, and abiding where 
Perthshire heather perfumes the 
air and Inverness-shire granite 
towers into the summer blue. And 
to such people it is good to stop 
upon a day in this week: and just 
to feel where they are in the year. 
The feeling is in the air, and they 
take it in at every pore: it isa 
great reality, and a thousand miles 
away from anything like affectation ; 
but you are aware of it through a 
special sense. But as the man 
quite devoid of the sense of smell 
knows not when the beanfield or 
the cloverfield makes all the atmo- 
sphere delightful, so the hard mortal, 
lacking the sense which takes cog- 
nisance of place and time and their 
subtle effluence, writes his article 
to prove that Christmas and Easter 
and thesouls which keenly feel them 
arealikeshams: writes his theology 
or morality and never makes you 
aware of the material or moral 
surroundings amid which it was 
written, though you may have 
abundance of the personal element 
of self-assertion and self-puffery. 
Cursed be those things! It is not 
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such of which we are aware when 
Gibbon tells us how he laid down 
the pen which had finished the De- 
cline and Fall, and took his little 
walk in the avenue of acacias and 
looked at the Lake of Geneva in the 
moonlight: It is the personal ele- 
ment with its homely charm and 
not at all its vapouring egoism that 
comes to us so life-like when the 
beloved and lamented Helps makes 
living lips and not dead pages 
convey to us the truths he felt so 
seriously but sought so lightsomely 
to bring home to the reader’s mind 
and heart. Good friend, who 
kindly read these lines, let us feel 
the season as it passes over us: 
It passes fast, as pleasant seasons 
do: and we may not see it many 
times more: or it may come when 
we shall have no heart left for the 
early blossoms and the first green 
leaves. Nor is it an impersonal 
cleverness we look for in a homely 
essay, like that which we get in 
overflowing measure when we read 
a political paper in the Times or the 
Saturday Review. In the essay we 
look for a commonplace human 
being, whom we feel to be extremely 
like ourselves: not the least in our 
weaknesses and fears. 

It is a singular exhilaration which 
stirs, in most plain folk, at the 
lengthening light. Thereis pathos 
in the manifestations of it: notably 
in cases where it would be hard to 
say what it is that people are ex- 
hilarated about, or what it is they 
are looking for. I read in the news- 
papers how at the little town of 
Lanark, in Scotland (to which 
little town great Glasgow, with 
near 800,000 inhabitants, is in a 
certain sense subordinate), upon 
the first of March in this year the 
bells (probably only one bell) began 
to ring at six o’clock in the evening, 
after having been silent at that 
hour through the winter, according 
to the rule in force there. And one 
read how a crowd of children 
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gathered to hear the sounds which 
indicated that gloomy winter was 
(to a certain degree) now away, 
and received with loud cheers the 
unmelodions noise. I never heard 
the Lanark bells: but I have not 
heard more than six bells in Scot- 
land which were melodious: and 
probably those of Lanark are like 
the most. Now, that first of March 
was anything rather than ‘the 
first mild day of March.’ One 
thought of the raw dismal early 
spring of Scotland: and the bare 
ugly street of a little average Scotch 
town, where there is not a solitary 
object on which the eye could rest 
with the smallest degree of pleasure: 
and it appeared as though the 
shivering little folk of Lanark (God 
bless them, each cold little boy and 
lassie) had little enough to ex- 
hilarate in their outward surround- 
ings. Yet they cheered in that 
cheerful way. Summer was coming : 
the bitter cold and frightful dark- 
ness of Winter were left behind: 
What might not come in the warm 
long days? The vague Good Time, 
which children vaguely expect, 
might suddenly overspread all the 
world. But older folk, sadly de- 
livered from that pleasant illusion, 
knowing that they will never have 
anything better than they have 
already had, and thatit is nearly cer- 
tain they will have much worse, are 
aware of the same unreasonable but 
welcome stir within them, as day 
by day the light encroaches a little 
ou the long darkness, even though 
the cold relaxes not its bitterness 
at all. One takes it thankfully, 
as one takes any little good that 
comes in these latter days; not 
analysing it too closely lest in the 
process it quite vanish away. Let 
the season be welcomed as it seems, 
looking back, one used to welcome 
it when one} wasa boy. Let us sun 
ourselves, too, whenever we can, 
in the happiness of those who are 
boys now. Two days since, in the 
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cold evening of a day on which the 
East wind had blown without cease, 
the writer met two little boys 
running home from school. ‘The 
Easter holidays,’ one of them ex- 
claimed : ‘a fortnight.’ ‘ Are you 
very happy ?’ was the question put. 
The answer was ‘ Awfully!’ We 
must make as much as maybe of 
these little events. And children 
are often happy with a liveliness of 
delight not known at all by men and 
women. Thelittle people have their 
vreat sorrows and fears,no doubt,but 
they are evanescent : Unless where 
there is some heartless step-father 
or step-mother, or a parent whom 
Puritanism has de-humanised, there 
do not come the slow, dragging, 
enervating troubles which take the 
spring out of older spirits. It is not 
as when the poor brain- worker knows 
himself the mere drudge that must 
earn the money the idiot wife or the 
loafing scape-grace of a son tosses 
about freely. It is not as when 
the hapless mortal, far short of 
thirty, finds that he (or she) has 
spoiled finally all this life. There 
are wrong turnings which you may 
take, with little thought, which 
will lead you into a path in which 
you can never know a light heart 
any more. Even there, perhaps, 
the first green of Spring, and the 
lengthening light, may awake in 
you the nearest to cheerfulness that 
you will ever be aware of: a faint 
reminder of the vernal joy of de- 
parted years. 

I am be who lately testified 
in these pages that Nature is 
Black: that for large intervals 
of time the Country is Black, 
not (as commonly supposed by 
London folk) Green. These things 
were so, when the testimony was 
uplifted. They are changed now. 
The stupidest obstructive can hardly 
object to the radical reformation of 
all things which is brought about 
by the Spring. The most pig- 
headed Scotchman that ever lifted 
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up a testimony against decent 
churches and services, can hardly 
complain of this great Innovation. 
It was the same walk again to-day : 
the same six miles were traversed. 
All things were changed. The grass 
fields were green: greener by far 
than one’s recollection. The hedges 
were touched with the tender first 
verdure : life had stirred in what 
through winter had been shabby 
little twigs in dirty corners of walls, 
and the shabby twigs were array- 
ing themselves as Solomon never 
was arrayed: one stopped and 
gazed at them in wonder and 
humility. The ploughed lands 
were a cheerful light-brown : such 
is the aspect of our soil in these 
parts when it is turned over. 
Above, the sky was spacious in 
extent as it has not been for man 
weeks: the roof overhead had lifted 
and the horizon widened. The 
colour of the heavens was bright- 
blue, with many fleecy clouds of 
white. The sea was bright-blue of 
another shade: one felt how vainly 
such as have never beheld the sea 
(and Richter never did) try to 
imagine what it looks like. A little 
stream by the wayside was glitter- 
ing like diamonds: glittering as no 
diamonds that I have ever seen. 
Yes, the days are lengthening, and 
nature is reviving: the wretched 
cold and darkness in which we 
have for many months just kept 
life in, have gone. One hates cold 
and darkness always more. As we 
grow older, and draw nearer to the 
last chill, it seems as though we 
shrunk especially from cold always 
more. Once cold was brisk and 
bracing: blood and nerves tingled 
under it. Now, the feeling of cold 
is pain. 

In this Northern kingdom, the 
seasons of the Christian year are 
coming to meet their due recog- 
nition. The days were in which 
they were not regarded: in many 
places not even remembered at all 
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when they came. And these days 
are not long gone by. But they 
are gone by: and the freshness of 
something unaccustomed gives to 
the Christian year, in these regions, 
an interest beyond that in many 
places where it is familiar and has 
always been so. On Ash-Wed- 
nesday, the first day in this Lent, I 
was present in a Scotch church 
where the text preached from was 
I repent in dust and ashes. Could 
more seasonable be found? It 
was while there was little coming 
and going between the two coun- 
tries, that Scotland retained its 
great diversity from England: the 
countries are approximating now. 
Just place the two together, so 
that average human beings can 
readily compare them: and the 
bigger country will leaven the 
lesser one, and assimilate it. The 
process may be a regrettable one, 
or a desirable: but it is inevitable. 
Surely as the English accent sup- 
plants the Scotch among educated 
people in Scotland, who at least 
endeavour to acquire it, in many 
cases with but little success, will En- 
glish ways of thinking and acting 
be gradually adopted throughout 
the North. It is much to be de- 
sired that divers most horrible 
forms of expression be excluded 
from the debates of the General 
Assembly. By and bye, a man will 
cease to Homologate the views of 
one with whom he agrees: likewise 
to Resile from an untenable po- 
sition ; or to declare his purpose to 
Implement an engagement. No 
longer will some trumpery matter 
be said to Bulk Largely in the public 
view: nor a question be stated to 
have Emerged, and a Great Door 
Opened. Hoc statu, quoad ultra, 
cum periculo, ultra vires, will be 
heard no more. Nor will any pro- 
ceeding be crowned with Sucksiss, 
the accent being placed strongly on 
the first syllable. 
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One may enjoy the lengthening 
light and the budding hedges and 
trees, the brightening grass and the 
first daisies, with an entire freedom 
from any apprehension that all this 
will have to be answered for at 
some future time. As one grows 
older, sorrowful experience makes 
one count the cost of most plea- 
sures. But a specially cheering 
fact about this hopeful season is, 
that only good comes of it: and no 
suffering nor trouble will fall on any 
mortal, after a while, for that he 
has looked with delight upon any 
number, how great soever, of blos- 
soming apple-trees or fragrant haw- 
thorns. And the outcome of the 
Spring revival is only Summer 
luxuriance and Autumn bounty: 
never anything heavy or painful. 
It is much pressed upon the atten- 
tion of many folk that the way of 
this world, in divers respects, is 
not so. The Reckoning comes: 
That is the law. You have had 
your banquet, such as it was: and 
now the Bill comes in. There is a 
passage in a work by an eminent 
thinker of a former age, who 
reached a considerable worldly ele- 
vation, and who had opportunities 
to see a great deal of his fellow 
creatures, which in these latter days 
seems even awfully true. It runs 
as follows : 

‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth: and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.’ 

Although the writer is a preacher, 
he never discoursed from that text. 
Neither did he ever allude to it, or 
quote it, in addressing any congre- 

tion. The reader, therefore, may 

ismiss the rising fear that he is 
about to have a portion of a sermon 
palmed off upon him: a fear which, 
indulged, would probably at this 
point break off the reading of the 
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present dissertation. It is sad that 
it should be so, but it is certain. 
And that it is so comes of stupid 
prejudice in some cases: in others, 
of painful experience. 

Now let it be said that, looking 
at the passage quoted, with its 
ominous suggestion that you may 
quite fitly go and divert yourself 
now, but that you must make up 

our mind to bear the consequences, 
ton not thinking of wrong-doing, 
which will in all likelihood find the 
wrong-doer out sooner or later: I 
am thinking of the most innocent 
and righteous enjoyments of this 
life. For it is certain that from 
such, heavy consequences in many 
instances come. It is entirely fit 
that many human beings should get 
married. It is manifest that ina 
short space the Race would be ex- 
tinguished were it notso. Yet, the 
other day, no matter where, the 
writer looked upon a care-worn and 
aging man sitting sadly and silently 


by himself, and thought that the 
day of reckoning had come to him, 


as to others innumerable. Many 
years ago, in the spring-time of 
their life, the hopeful young couple 
were married. If there were no 
difficulties about settlements, and if 
the mothers-in-law were not espe- 
cial idiots, the young folk were 
wonderfully happy both before and 
after their marriage. Their home 
was pretty, their means sufficed : 
and the time came when in the 
innocent enjoyment of the strange 
words and ways of little children, 
all that is best and kindest in 
human nature was wakened in the 
young parents’ hearts. All that 
pleasant time had to be paid for. 
Now, the children, many beyond 
reasonable number, have grown up: 
the terrible day had first come, once 
or twice, when a little sufferer died. 
And the children are various in 
character and career: Each has a 
will of his own, of her own: it is 
possible there may be the black 
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sheep: every black sheep was some- 
body’s dear little boy once. They 
must be provided with an aim in 
life: to this end most will go far 
away. And, by sad necessity, they 
must grow out of their hopeful and 
warm-hearted youth into something 
far less pleasant: the little boy or 
girlis dead, long ago, as much as 
any can die. And all these heavy 
things come just when the parents 
are growing less able to bear them : 
when body and mind convey, by 
many unmistakable hints, that it is 
not with them as it used to be. 
The weight increases when the 
wearied wayfarer is breaking down. 
The Reckoning for old pleasant 
things has come. And, as matter 
of certain fact, most men and women 
who have not shrunk from the re- 
sponsibilities of life, plod about very 
heavily in the latter years, and die 
more or less broken-hearted. The 
perspicacious Solomon had remarked 
this state of things, a good many 
centuries since, as appears from his 
statement quoted a while ago. The 
state of matters still continues. 
But the world goes on, because the 
young and hopeful go into the mill, 
not thinking what-like they will 
come out of it. And no doubt it is 
better so. Yet, looking at most 
elderly folk one knows: thinking of 
what things have befallen them ; of 
the awful blows that have come 
down on heart and head; and of 
the work that poor soul and body 
have struggled through; one won- 
ders, with extremity of wonder, 
how they are living at all. You 
would say they ought to have been 
dead longago. Well, a great many 
of those who started with them are 
dead. 

But there comes no heavy reckon- 
ing to pay for your enjoyment of 
sacred Nature, whether in Spring- 
time or in any other season. On 
the contrary, there is more to get. 
For if you be such by birth and by 
education that you take a sensible 
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delight in a budding hedge or a 
little bit of emerald turf in rain or 
sunshine, you have not only the 
delight at the time, but you are 
afterward the better for it. When 
you find out that Sampson has 
been telling lies about you, you 
will not be so angry. When you 
have preached at the opening of an 
Organ, and some fatuous idiot 
writes to you that he ‘charges 
you in the sight of God with having 
impiously set at defiance and rebel- 
led against His specification,’ ‘defy- 
ing the Almighty with a Box of 
Whistles,’ you will be enabled to 
send a civil reply to the writer, 
acknowledging his sincerity while 
regretting his illusion. You will 
be permanently cheered and mended 
by the contemplation of much grass 
and of many blossoming trees: and 
you will draw in at every pore the 
vague but elevating teaching of 
these things, and of the Power 
behind them that speaks to us 
through them. And not a whit 
less wonderful than when you were 
a child is the cloud of tender green 
or of fragrant snow that of a sudden 
transfigures the black branches 
which rise above a dirty wall in an 
ugly back-lane of an unattractive 
town. Looking at the angelic pu- 
rity amid the frowsy surroundings, 
it is a fact (although Mr. McTattle 
may think it a piece of sentimental 
affectation) that certain human 
beings in that wonderful though 
common presence cannot help say- 
ing to themselves something to this 
effect: Fresh from God. 


I have been reading, with very 
keen interest, a volume which 
makes one think seriously of the 
reckoning we have had to pay for 
the advantages into whose enjoy- 
ment the nation entered at the 


period of the Reformation. Many 
good people, only through the 
depth of their ignorance, fancy 
that it was all gain then, with no 
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countervailing loss. In fact, the 
gain was in various respects great; 
but the price paid, both in Scotland 
and England, was very heavy. The 
volume in question is called The 
Abbey of Paisley, from its Founda- 
tion to its Dissolution, with Notices of 
the subsequent history of the Church. 
By J. Cameron Lees, D.D., Minister of 
St. Giles, Edinburgh. Such readers 
(if there be any) as know or care 
about Scotland and things Scotch, 
are aware that Dr. Lees is one of the 
most cultured and distinguished 
among the Scotch clergy: a dili- 
gent parish-priest, a very attractive 
preacher, a well-read and scholarly 
man. For many years he was in- 
cumbent of Paisley Abbey, now a 
parish church of the Scotch Estab- 
lishment: and he did much towards 
its restoration from a condition of 
indescribable degradation. The 
Choir and Transepts are ruined : 
but the Nave is beautiful as in pre- 
Reformation times: the windows 
blaze with gem-like colour as of old, 
and an organ which cost 2,000l. 
wakens the echoes once more. I 
hope to be allowed, at another time, 
to say something of the period 
whose history is traced in this book. 
The work has been done with great 
fulness of information, with much 
liveliness and interest. And the 
volume itself, a massive quarto, 
handsomely printed and illustrated, 
bears on its title-page no metro- 
politan imprint. Itis Paisley : Alex. 
Gardner. Meanwhile let it be said 
that whoever reads this book will 
be reminded (if he knew before) 
how good was the work the monas- 
teries did in their better days: 
keeping learning alive, spreading 
around them a zone of fertile land 
reclaimed from wild forests: pro- 
viding a quiet retreat in stormy 
times for many who longed for 
such, and testifying against Feu- 
dalism by ignoring its caste-dis- 
tinctions. The deterioration came 
(and doubtless it was grievous) 
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when growing wealth tempted kings 
and nobles to intrude their bastards 
as Abbots and Priors, sometimes at 
the age of ten. And then followed 
the fierce days of change, when no 
quarter was given on either side: 
when hypocritical robbers (some 
of them did not take the trouble to 
be hypocrites) seized or were given 
the wealth of the Church, which 
was the patrimony of the poor, and 
their descendants have kept it care- 
fully. Now, if the abbeys did little 
good, in most cases the present 
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possessors of their lands do no good 
at all. They take the Nation’s 
wages, and make no return what- 
ever. In these days of threatened 
Disendowment and Disestablish- 
ment, this matter will be looked 
into. That is quite sure. The 
ancient possessions of the Church 
in Scotland are at present used as 
‘a gigantic system of out-door 
relief’ for the support of a limit- 
ed number of individuals who have 
ceased to be Scotch in education, 
in sympathy, in politics, in religion. 
A. K. H. B. 





MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 
A VINDICATION. 


By C. Keoan Pavt. 


HE name of Mary Wollstonecraft 

has long been a mark for obloquy 
and scorn. Living and dying as a 
Christian, she has been called an 
atheist, always a hard name, but 
harder still some years ago. She 
ran counter to the customs of 
society, yet not wantonly or lightly, 
but with forethought, in order to 
carry out a moral theory gravely 
and religiously adopted. Her 
opinions, save on one point, were 
those which most cultivated women 
now hold. Mary Wollstonecraft 
loved much and suffered much ; she 
had the real enthusiasm of humanit 
before the words were known wi 
designate a feeling still far from 
common ; and, like many more who 
think always of others more than 
self, she has been one of the martyrs 
of society. Nor did she win, like 
some other such martyrs, any im- 
mediate recognition when her suf- 
ferings ceased in rest, nor had she 
a certain pride in her rejection 
while here. She did not carry 
about in men’s sight, as has been 
said of Byron— 


The pageant of her bleeding heart. 


For the most part her great sorrows 


were hidden, herself was unre- 
cognised, and her name despised. 
Known to and loved by only a very 
few, her writings have been almost 
unread, the facts of her life ignored, 
and only by an accident has any 
serious attempt been made—eighty 
years after her death—to set her 
right in the eyes of those who will 
choose to see her as she was. As 
the wife of Godwin, her life found 
place in a memoir of the philosopher 
published a year or two since. How 
completely ignored she has been 
may be judged from the fact that 


when Miss Yonge, the well-known 
authoress of The Heir of Redclyffe, 
prepared some few years since a new 
edition of The Elements of Morality, 
a book for children, translated by 
Mary Wollstonecraft from the Ger- 
man, she did not even take the 
trouble to discover the right name 
of her whose work she was repro- 
ducing, and spelt it Wolstoneroft 
and Woolstoncroft. The following 
pages reproduce in part, and in part 
supplement, what there was said, 
in order to do justice to the memory 
of a woman as good as she was fair, 
and lovable as she was unfortunate. 

Mary Wollstonecraft was born at 
Hoxton on April 27, 1759. Her 
father had once been rich, the son 
of a respectable manufacturer in 
Spitalfields who had realised a 
considerable fortune. The family 
was originally Irish ; and Wollstone- 
craft the younger married an Irish- 
woman of good family, Elizabeth 
Dixon. 

Never bred to any profession, Mr. 
Wollstonecraft, when he had spent 
great part of his patrimony in drink, 
tried farming, an occupation in 
which shrewdness, vigilance, and 
early hours are, above all things, 
requisite. He got into deeper diffi- 
culties, and began a wandering, 
shifty life, marking each change of 
residence by a deeper fall in poverty 
and disrepute. The family roamed 
from Hoxton to Edmonton, to 
Essex, to Beverley in Yorkshire, to 
Laugharne in Pembrokeshire, where 
he seems to have had some little 
property, and back to London again. 

Mrs. Wollstonecraft died in 1780, 
leaving six children: Edward, an 
attorney, in business nearthe Tower; 
Mary, Everina, and Eliza; James, 
who went into the Navy; Charles, 
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who finally emigrated to America. 
There are some of the name now 
settled in Australia. I am unable 
to say of which son they are the 
descendants. 

Mr. Wollstonecraft soon married 
again; and his wife appears to have 
done what she could, but quite in 
vain, to keep him steady and re- 
spectable. His home became no fit 
place for his daughters, and, indeed, 
the circumstances of the family 
drove them out to endeavour to earn 
a livelihood. 

The sisters were all clever women, 
Mary and Eliza far above the aver- 
age; but their opportunities of 
culture had been few. They all had 
a real desire to learn, and were fair 
French scholars. They all, there- 
fore, turned their thoughts towards 
teaching, as a profession; and Mary, 
as the eldest, was to make the ven- 
ture first. In the meantime she 
went to live with her friend, Fanny 
Blood, a girl of her own age—whose 
home life was also unhappy—whose 
father was much such another as Mr. 
Wollstonecraft. Fanny Blood was 
an artist, and supported her family 
by her profession, or nearly did so, 
for Mrs. Blood gained a small sum 
by taking in needlework, in which, 
so long as they lived together, Mary 
aided her. Everina went to keep 
house for Edward; and Eliza made 
a hasty marriage, in order, it may be 
supposed, to escape from the shame 
of her home life and the irksome- 
ness of a teacher’s career. 

Tam not able to discover what 

sition in life Mr. Bishop held: 

e was, however, what is called a 
gentleman, and I have some notion 
he wasa clergyman. The marriage 
was from the first unhappy. It is 
more than probable there were 
faults on both sides. All the 
Wollstonecraft sisters were enthu- 
siastic, excitable, and hasty tem- 
pered, apt to exaggerate trifles, 
sensitive to magnify inattention 
into slights, and slights into studied 
insults, All had ill-health of a 
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kind which is especially trying to 
the nerves; and Eliza had, in ex- 
cess, the family temperament and 
constitution. She had little actual 
education, she was very young and 
inexperienced—scarcely more than 
seventeen, I take it—at the date of 
her marriage, so that there was little 
to counteract the waywardness of a 
hasty disposition. Yet there can 
be no doubt, on the other hand, that 
Bishop was a man of the most 
furious violence ; and this, the third 
married home which Mary knew 
intimately, was far more terrible 
than that of her own parents or of 
the Bloods. 

Mary, much attached to her 
family, was devoted to Eliza, and 
considered no sacrifice too great to 
make for her. To save her from 
her misery she gave up all hopes of 
an independent career, and offered 
a home to her sister, whom she 
urged to leave her husband, and, 
when Mrs. Bishop’s reason all but 
gave way under her trials, arranged 
her secret and sudden flight. It 
was the first occasion on which any 
of the great social problems pre- 
sented themselves to Mary Woll- 
stonecraft: but her rapid mind had 
no hesitation how this one should 
be solved. Bishop had dissolved 
his marriage by his brutality, whe- 
ther temporary laws still held his 
wife to him or no. Many years 
afterwards, she wrote a sketch and 
worked out in detail some chapters 
of a story called The Wrongs of 
Woman, but it was still unfinished 
when she died. Most of the painful 
scenes in it are simple transcriptions 
of what she had known and wit- 
nessed in her sister’s married life; 
and the root idea of the whole book 
is the gross immorality of those 
laws which hold a woman to a brutal, 
loveless savage, who keeps none of 
those promises on the strength of 
which the marriage contract has 
been undertaken. 

Mrs. Bishop was in hiding from 
her husband for some time; but a 
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legal separation—no more was pos- 
sible—was at last arranged, and the 
sisters, with Fanny Blood, took a 
house together. The scheme pro- 
posed was that Mary and Eliza 
should obtain daily pupils, while 
Fanny should maintain herself as 
an artist. The school existed for 
awhile at Newington Green: some 
influential friends sent them about 
twenty day scholars ; some board- 
ers, two ladies and their children, 
came to live with them. But the 
board was irregularly paid; the 
original want of capital hampered 
the sisters; and, after languishing 
for two years, the school expired. 
Fanny Blood married during that 
time Mr. Hugh Skeys, a mer- 
chant, and went with him to Lis- 
bon. There she died in childbed, 
having sent for Mary to nurse her, 
but she only arrived in time to close 
the eyes of her friend. The first 
romance which Mary ever wrote, 
and published a year or two after- 
wards, was founded on her recollec- 
tions of this dear companion. 
During the period we have now tra- 
versed, which brings us to the sum- 
mer of 1787, when Mary was twenty- 
eight, she was a voluminous but not a 
very remarkable letter-writer, and 
she had written nothing else. Her 
letters are, save in one point, mainly 
interesting for the vivid pictures 
they give of the miserable home 
life, making the whole family, the 
Bishops, the Bloods, and others, 
live again before us. I must, how- 
ever, venture to refer those who 
wish to read them, or at least the 
most interesting of them, to the 
Life of Godwin before mentioned. 
The one point in which they are all 
specially remarkable is the line they 
take about religion. It must be re- 
membered that this woman is one 
accused of having set religion at 
defiance, and therefore it is that I 
lay such stress on certain passages. 
In the same letter in which she has 
written to Everina that, on her ad- 
vice and her responsibility, Mrs. 
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Bishop was to leave her husband 
for ever, and in which she recog- 
nises that she is flying in the face 
of all received traditions by giving 
such counsel, she says : 


Don’t suppose I am preaching when I 
say uniformity of conduct cannot in any 
degree be expected from those whose first 
motive of action is not the pleasing the 
Supreme Being; and those who humbly rely 
on Providence will not only be supported 
in affliction, but have a peace imparted to 
them that is past all describing. This state 
is indeed a warfare, and we have little that 
we don’t smart for in the attaining. The 
cant of weak enthusiasts has made the 
consolations of religion and the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit appear ridiculous to the 
inconsiderate, but it is the only solid founda- 
tion of comfort that the weak efforts of 
reason will be assisted, and our hearts and 
minds corrected and improved, till the time 
arrives when we shall not only see perfec- 
tion, but every creature around us happy. 


Again, to George Blood, Fanny’s 
brother, who had got into a some- 
what serious scrape, she writes : 


Do your duty and leave the rest to 
Heaven ; forfeit not that sure support in 
the time of trouble, and though your want 
of experience and judgment may betray 
you into many errors, let not your heart be 
corrupted by bad example, and then, though 
it may be wounded by neglect and torn by 
anguish, you will not feel that most acute 
of all sorrows, a sense of having deserved 
the miseries that you undergo. 


Again, to the same: 


It gives me the sincerest satisfaction to 
find that you look for comfort where only 
it is to be met with, and that Being 
in whom you trust will not desert you. 
Be not cast down: while we are struggling 
with care, life slips away, and through the 
assistance of Divine grace we are obtaining 
habits of virtue that will enable us to 
relish those joys that we cannot now form 
any idea of. I feel myself particularly 
attached to those who are heirs of the 
promises, and travel on in the thorny path 
with the same Christian hopes that render 
my severe trials a cause of thankfulness 
when I can think. 


These quotations need not, 
though they might indefinitely, be 
increased. Nor is the advice given 
with the ‘easy and free’ manner of 
one who looks ou suffering from the 
outside. Remember that she her- 
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self was crying out of the deeps, 
was walking in the valley of the 
shadow of death. There have been 
few more joyless lives—all who sur- 
rounded her sordid, sensual, and 
base, constant ill-health, constant 


poverty. As Mrs. Browning says 
of Cowper : 


He wore no less a loving face 
Because so broken-hearted. 


Mary, while building up her sister 
and her friend in the faith and in 
hope, wrote of herself : 


My harassed mind will in time wear 
out my body. I have been so hunted down 
by cares, and see so many that I must 
encounter, that my spirits are quite de- 
pressed. I have lost all relish for life, and 
my almost broken heart is only cheered by 
the prospect of death. I may be years a- 
dying though, and so I ought to be patient, 
for at this time to wish myself away would 
be selfish, 


Again, after Fanny’s death: 


Could I not look for comfort where only 
*tis to be found, I should have been mad 
before this, but I feel that I am supported 
by that Being who alone can heal a wound- 
ed spirit. May He bless you both. 


It is not perhaps unworthy of 


notice that among the friends 
gathered round the sisters at New- 
ington, who gained them pupils and 
aided them with friendly counsel, 
two out of the three names of men 
which meet us most often in the 
letters are those of clergymen. 

Through one of these she became 
acquainted with Mr. Prior, Assist- 
ant Master at Eton, who was com- 
missioned by Lord Kingsborough 
to find a governess for his daughter. 
After spending some time at Eton 
she travelled to Ireland with her 
hosts, and entered on her duties as 
governess to the Misses King in 
October 1787 at a salary of 4ol. 
ayear. Her sisters obtained various 
situations of the same kind which 
need not here be particularised. 

It was singularly unfortunate 
that Mary Wollstonecraft was fated, 
as it were, to see the unattractive 
side of almost all the great institu- 
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tions of society with which she was 
brought into contact: marriage, edu- 
cation, particularly religious edu- 
cation as administered at Eton, and 
aristocratic life. When she after- 
wards wrote her treatise on the 
Rights of Women, her views on all 
these subjects were coloured by her 
own personal experiences. Like all 
women and most men, she gene- 
ralised from particulars, and never 
suspected that such a one-sided 
view must be partially unfair. 

The language which she uses of 
Eton is probably not too severe, 
and the points on which she 
animadverts are not exaggerated ; 
the fine of a guinea for non-attend- 
ance at certain religious rites was 
still in existence, if not at Eton 
yet in several Oxford colleges, even 
in my own recollection. 


At boarding schools of every description 
(she writes) the relaxation of the junior 
boys is mischief; and of the senior vice. 
Besides, in great schools, what can be 
more prejudicial to the moral character 
than the system of tyranny and abject 
slavery which is established among the 
boys, to say nothing of the slavery to forms, 
which makes religion worse than a farce? 
For what good can be expected from the 
youth who receives the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to avoid forfeiting a guinea, 
which he probably afterwards spends in 
some sensual manner ? 

Nothing, indeed, can be more irreverent 
than the cathedral service as it is now per- 
formed in this country, neither does it con- 
tain a set of weaker men than those who 
are the slaves of this childish routine. A 
disgusting skeleton of the former state is 
still exhibited, but all the solemnity that 
interested the imagination, if it did not 
purify the heart, is stripped off. The per- 
formance of high mass on the Continent 
must impress every mind where a spark of 
fancy glows, with that awful melancholy, 
that sublime tenderness, so near akin to 
devotion. I do not say that these devo- 
tional feelings are of more use in a moral 
sense than any other question of taste, but 
I contend that the theatrical pomp which 
gratifies our senses is to be preferred to the 
cold parade which insults the understanding 
without reaching the heart. 


The remarks on the teachers and 
the teaching are quite as severe, 
and, I take it, not less deserved. 
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Arrived in Ireland, the society 
was scarcely more congenial. Lord 
Kingsborough, afterwards Earl of 
Kingston, was a coarse, hearty, 
jovial, but not unkindly country 
squire ; Lady Kingsborough, a mere 
fine lady, without real refinement. 
One child only among her charges 
specially attracted her, ‘dear 
Margaret,’ as she is called in the 
letters, afterwards Lady Mount- 
cashel. This lady’s own after life was 
sad, and her character was not free 
from blame. It is therefore neces- 
sary once more to draw attention 
to Mary Wollstonecraft’s own ear- 
nest orthodox piety, and the high 
morality which runs through all 
her letters. For one of the chief 
slanders brought against the go- 
verness in long-after days was 
that she had corrupted the minds 
of her pupils, teaching them base 
morality and false religion. On the 
contrary, her whole endeavour was 
to train them for higher pursuits, 
and to instil into them a desire for 
a wider culture than fell to the lot 
of most girls in those days. Her 
sorrow was deep that her pupils’ 
lives were such as to render sus- 
tained study and religious habits of 
mind alike difficult. Most of the 
women with whom Mary Wollstone- 
craft came in contact were frivolous, 
and most of the men were coarse. 
It is not wonderful that her spirits 
flagged, and in spite of the affection 
of the one child to whom she was 
attracted, she saw almost every- 
thing around her in gloomy colours. 

After a year’s sojourn in Ireland 
Lady Kingston dismissed her go- 
verness because—the reason was 
distinctly avowed—the children 
loved the governess more than their 
mother, and the latter became jea- 
lous. 


The promise of literary skill 
which Mary had shown before she 
left London, and a little tale called 
Mary, written during her year in 
Ireland, induced Mr. Johnson, the 
publisher in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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to offer her constant literary work, 
mainly in the way of translation 
from the French. She settled in 
lodgings in George Street, close to 
Blackfriars Bridge, and worked hard 
in this employ for five years, find- 
ing places for her sisters, and giving 
them a home when they needed one. 
Out of her slender earnings she sent 
Everina to France. Mr. Johnson 
lived above his business premises, 
and saw much literary society, 
among which Mary was always 
welcome. It is amusing to find 
that she made a friend of Mrs. 
Trimmer, whom she calls ‘a truly 
respectable woman.’ During this 
period she translated, among many 
other books, Lavater’s Physiognomy ; 
wrote for children Original Stories 
from Real Life, now, perhaps, best 
known by Blake’s striking illus- 
trations; and last, but not least, 
The Rights of Women. This work 
is one which has ever been more 
known by name than by perusal, and 
it is written on a subject which even 
now excites acrimony rather than 
calm discussion. The very words 
‘A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,’ the full title of the book, 
are held, without examination, to 
claim emancipation alike from law, 
from custom, and from morality. 
Yet it is evident that the writer, 
as she has shown herself in her 
letters, must have changed far more 
suddenly than is wont to be the case, 
if such indeed was the object she set 
before her in writing the treatise. 

It is not among the least oddities 
of this singular work that it is dedi- 
cated to M. Talleyrand-Périgord, 
late Bishop of Autun. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, always confiding and 
always charitable, still believed in 
him. She little knew how unstable 
was the liberalism for which she 
gave him credit, and though well 
aware that some of her opinions 
were opposed to those which Talley- 
rand had put forward in his pam- 
phlet on National Education, she 
yet thought him sincere. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft, likeso many 
others, turned to France as the land 
from which was rising the day-star 
of a new time; yet, unlike many 
others, she was far from considering 
that all French manners were worthy 
of imitation. Even in the dedica- 
tion to Talleyrand are some noble 
words in defence of English clean- 
liness in life and talk, even of seem- 
ing prudery, ratherthan much which 
is still tolerated in France. 

In the dedication she states the 
‘main argument’ of the work, 
‘built on this simple principle, that 
if woman be not prepared by edu- 
cation to become the companion of 
man, she will stop the progress of 
knowledge, for truth must be com- 
mon to all, or it. will be inefficacious 
with respect to its influence on 
general practice.’ 

In carrying out this argument 
the most noticeable fact is the ex- 
traordinary plainness of speech, 
and this it was that caused all or 
nearly all the outcry. For Mary 
Wollstonecraft did not, as has been 
supposed, attack the institution of 
marriage ; she did not assail ortho- 
dox religion, she did not even di- 
rectly claim much which at the 
present day is claimed by the most 
moderate Liberals for women and 
their work. 

‘I respect marriage,’ she says, ‘as the 
foundation of almost every social virtue.’ 
‘Religion,’ she exclaims in another place, 
‘pure source of comfort in this vale of 
tears! how has thy clear stream been mud- 
dled by the dabblers who have presump- 
tuously endeavoured to confine in one 
narrow channel the living waters that ever 
flow towards God, the sublime ocean of 
existence! What would life be without 
that peace which the love of God, built 
on humanity, alone can impart? Every 
earthly affection turns back at intervals 
to prey upon the heart that feeds it, and 
the purest effusions of benevolence, often 
tudely damped by man, must mount as a 
free-will offering to Him who gave them 


birth, whose bright image they faintly 
reflect.’ 


The book was really a plea for 
equality of education, passing into 
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one for State education, and for the 
joint education of the sexes, which 
some of us now again strongly up- 
hold, and which has been, in some 
instances, tried with marked success. 
It was a protest against woman 
being deemed only the plaything of 
man, an assertion that intellectual 
companionship was the chief as it is 
the lasting happiness of marriage. 
In maintaining these theses, she 
assailed the theories not only of 
Rousseau in Emile, which would 
have been easily forgiven her, but 
those of Dr. Fordyce, whose sermons 
had long made a part of a young 
woman’s library, of Dr. Gregory, 
and others, whose words were as a 
gospel to the average English ma- 
tron. She did but carry out what 
Day had sketched in Sandford and 
Merton almost without blame. 

It may, however, be admitted 
that her frankness on some subjects 
not usually discussed in print, is 
little less than astounding, while 
side blows are administered to much 
which was then unquestioned. The 
fallacy by which virtue is confound- 
ed with reputation is laid bare, 
and she by no means shrinks from 
uncovering the worst sores of society. 
She dealt directly with dangerous 
and explosive subjects, incidentally 
upheld greater freedom of divorce, 
and denied the eternity of the tor- 
ments of hell. 

It was not only the plain speak- 
ing which alarmed, not only that 
a woman spoke, but every page 
showed that she too was affected by 
the thoughts which claimed rights 
for men, and the demand for these 
was even then issuing in the French 
Revolution. 

The book has faults, grave over 
and above those incident to the 
time, but its merits are great also; 
there is much that is valuable for 
these days—it is fresh, vigorous, 
eloquent; it should ever be re- 
membered, if not read, as the herald 
of the demand that woman sheald 
be the equal and the friend, not the 
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slave and toy of man. I will quote 
as a specimen of her sarcastic ve- 
hemence the concluding passage of 
this memorable book : 


Let woman share the rights, and she 
will emulate the virtues of man, for she 
must grow more perfect when emancipated, 
or justify the authority which chains sueh 
a weak being to her duty. If the latter, 
it will be expedient to open a fresh trade 
with Russia for whips, a present which a 
father should always make to his son-in- 
law on his wedding-day, that a husband 
may keep his whole family in order by the 
same means, and without any violation of 
justice reign, wielding this sceptre, sole 
master of his house, because he is the only 
being in it who has reason, the Divine in- 
defeasible earthly sovereignty breathed 
into man by the Master of the Universe. 
Allowing this position, women have not 
any inherent rights to claim, and, by the 
same rule, their duties vanish, for rights 
and duties are inseparable. 

Be just, then, O ye men of understand- 
ing! and mark not the more severely what 
women do amiss than the vicious tricks of 
the horse or the ass for whom ye provide 
provender, and allow her the privileges 
of ignorance to whom ye deny the right of 
reason, or ye will be worse than Egyptian 
taskmasters, expecting virtue where nature 
has not given understanding! 

Among those most scandalised 
by the publication of the work were 
Mrs. Bishop and Everina Woll- 
stonecraft. It is not surprising 
that they did not agree with the 
views contained in it, but the small 
spite with which it is discussed in 
their letters which still remain 
seems to point to envy and jealousy 
far more than to honest indignation 
at opinions. The sisters were both 
in situations, and in a degree inde- 
pendent of Mary’s pecuniary aid. 
She did less for them since they 
needed less, more for her own cul- 
ture, and more for her needy and, 
it must be added, worthless brother 
Charles. These were sins which 
jealous and petty natures could 
neither overlook nor forgive. 

Mrs. Wollstonecraft, for such was 
the brevet rank she took after the 
publication of her book, determined 
to go to France for a few weeks ; her 
book had been translated into French, 
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she wished to see the Revolution at, 
as it then seemed, its peaceful work, 
and to perfect the French accent ; 
her scholarship was already excel- 
lent. The party was to consist 
of Mr. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuseli, and herself, but the others 
were prevented going, and Mary 
went alone to Paris in December 
1792, boarding at the house of 
Madame Filliettaz, née Bregantz, a 
lady in whose school at Putney 
Mrs. Bishop and Everina had been 
teachers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fuseli had long been 
friends of Mary, and slander at- 
tempted in after years to make out 
an attachment between her and 
Fuseli, which stuck sufficiently to 
make even Godwin surmise that 
had Fuseli been free Mary might 
have been in love with him. But 
in fact Godwin knew extremely 
little of his wife’s earlier life, nor 
was this a subject on which he 
had sought enlightenment from 
herself. I can only here say that 
I fail to find any confirmation 
whatever of this preposterous story, 
and much which makes directly 
against it, the strongest fact being 
that Mary remained to the end the 
correspondent and close friend of 
Mrs. Fuseli. She went to Paris 
heart-whole, having reached the 
age of thirty-five without, so far 
as I can discover, any trace of a 
romance such as comes into most 
women’s lives at a far earlier period. 

Were it not that her life had been 
so lonely, that her gentlemen friends 
had been staid elderly persons, who 
stood to her in the light of father 
or elder brothers, this might seem 
strange in the case of one so gifted 
and so fair. 

Like her mind, however, her 
beauty would appear to have ripen- 
ed late. In July, 1792, Mrs. 
Bishop says in a letter to Everina 
that Charles informs her ‘ that Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft had grown quite 
handsome.’ The grudging admis- 
sion is more than confirmed by the 
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portrait by Opie, painted after his 
return from France, and when the 
waves and storms of sorrow had gone 
over her. More than one print 
was engraved of that portrait, 
in which is well preserved its 
tender, wistful, childlike, pathetic 
beanty, with a look of plead- 
ing against the hardness of the 
world, which I know in one only 
other face, that of Beatrice Cenci. 
But those prints can give no notion 
of the complexion, rich, full, healthy, 
vivid, of the clear brown eyes, and 
masses of brownish auburn hair. 
The fault of the face was that one 
eyelid slightly drooped. In spite 
of this defect Southey speaks of her 
eyes as the most meaning he ever 
saw, though he did not quite like 
an expression on her features ‘ in- 
dicating superiority,’ whatever that 
may mean, for he says it was not 
hanghtiness or sarcasm. 

Such was Mary Woolstonecraft 
when she landed in France. She had 
very good introductions, amongst 
others to Helen Maria Williams, 
the author, great-aunt to the late 
distinguished Athanase Coquerel. 
A few days after her arrival she 
saw one of the memorable scenes of 
the Revolution, and described it in 
words worthy of its unique charac- 
ter. She thus narrates the pas- 
sage of the King to his trial ina 
letter to Mr. Johnson : 


About nine this morning (Dee. 26, 1792) 
the King passed by my window, moving 
silently along—excepting now and then a 
few strokes on the drum, which rendered 
the stillness more awful—through empty 
streets, surrounded by the National Guards, 
who, clustering round the carriage, seemed 
to deserve the name. The inhabitants 
flocked to their windows, but the casements 
were all shut; not a voice was heard, nor 
did I see anything like an insulting gesture. 
For the first time since I entered France I 
bowed to the majesty of the people, and 
respected the propriety of demeanour, so 
perfectly in unison with my own feelings. 
I can scarcely tell you why, but an associa- 
tion of feelings made the tears flow insen- 
sibly from my eyes, when I saw Louis, 
sitting with more dignity than I expected 
from his character, in a hackney coach, 
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going to meet death where so many of his 
race have triumphed. My fancy instantly 
brought Louis XIV. before me, entering 
the capital with all his pomp, after one of 
the victories most flattering to his pride, 
only to see the sunshine of posterity over- 
shadowed by the sublime gloom of misery. 
I have been alone ever since, and though 
my mind is calm, I cannot dismiss the 
lively images that have filled my imagina- 
tion all the day. Nay, do not smile, but 
pity me; for once or twice, lifting my eyes 
from the paper, I have seen eyes glare 
through a glass door opposite my chair, 
and bloody hands shook at me. Not the 
distant sound of a footstep can I hear. 
My apartments are remote from those of 
the servants, the only persons who sleep 
with me ijn an immense hotel, one folding- 
door opening after another. I wish I had 
even kept the cat with me! I want to see 
something alive; death, in so many frightful 
shapes, has taken hold of my fancy. I am 
going to bed, and for the first time in my 
life cannot put out the candle. 


We all remember that within a 
month the King, whom Mary saw 
and pitied, went on a sadder jour- 
ney still. On January 21, 1793, 
Louis was beheaded, and before the 
first week of March had ended all 
diplomatic relations were over be- 
tween England and France—the 
two countries were at war. ‘The 
coalised kings threaten us,’ said 
Danton ; ‘ we hurl at their feet, as 
gage of battle, the head of a king,’ 

Unless Mary had gone at once, 
she could not go atall. From the 
date of the King’s death the posi- 
tion of every English resident in 
France became extremely hazard- 
ous. The hatred against the coun- 
trymen and the countrywomen of 
Pitt can scarcely be imagined in 
these calmer times; and Paris, 
always cruel in panic, was soon 
in the throes of what has been so 
well called ‘The Terror!’ Want was 
added to personal danger in the 
case of many residents ; crowds as- 
sembled in the streets, clamouring 
for the barest needs of life, du 
pain et du savon—for bread and 
soap. 

Mary shared to the full this 
want and difficulty. It was impos- 
sible for her to communicate with 
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her sisters, or to receive remit- 
tances from England. The letter 
to Mr. Johnson was the last tidings of 
her for more than eighteen months. 

The American community in Paris 
did not of course share the sus- 
picion, dislike, and danger which 
were the lot of the English. One 
of these Americans, Captain Gil- 
bert Imlay, became acquainted with 
Mary in the spring of 1793. 

After he left the American army, 
on the conclusion of peace, he be- 
came a commissioner for laying out 
land in the back settlements. 
From Kentucky he wrote letters on 
the state of the country to an Irish 
friend, who published them in 
Dublin in 1793. Though they 
were written currente calamo, and 
had not the advantage of the writer’s 
final revision, the Topographical De- 
scription of the Western Territory of 
North America is a model of what a 
monograph on a new country should 
be. Itis at once clear, full, and 
condensed, is even now interesting, 
and in its own day went through 
many editions. Its language 
throughout shows an educated, ac- 
complished man. 

Imlay had now entered into 
various commercial speculations, of 
which the centre appears to have 
been Havre, and his trade was 
with Norway and Sweden, pre- 
sumably in timber, since that in- 
dustry had mainly attracted him in 
America. At the time of which 
we speak he was successful in com- 
merce, and he had considerable 
command of money. The kindness 
he showed Mary Wollstonecraft 
disposed her to look on him favour- 
ably, she soon gave him a very 
sincere affection, and consented to 
become his wife. 

I use this word deliberately, 
although no legal ceremony ever 
passed between them. Her view 
was that a common affection was 
marriage, and that the marriage tie 
should not bind after the death of 
love, if love should die. It is pro- 
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bable, however, that, like many 
others who hold the same views, 
only a series of untoward cir- 
cumstances made her act upon 
her opinions. A legal marriage 
with Imlay was certainly diffi- 
cult, apparently impossible. Her 
position as a British subject 
was full of danger—a marriage 
would have forced her openly to 
declare herself as such. It may be 
doubted whether the ceremony, if 
any could have taken place, would 
have been valid in England. Pass- 
ing as Imlay’s wife, without such 
preparatory declaration, her safety 
was assured, and as his wife she 
was acknowledged by him. Charles 
Wollstonecraft wrote from Phil- 
adelphia that he had seen a gentle- 
man who knew his sister in Paris, 
and that he was ‘informed that she 
is married to Captain Imlay of this 
country.’ 

Long after the period at which 
we have now arrived, when Imlay’s 
affection had ceased, and his de- 
sertion of Mary had practically be- 
gun, he entrusted certain important 
business negotiations to her, and 
speaks of her in a legal document as 
‘Mary Imlay, my best friend and 
wife,’ a document which in many 
cases and countries would be con- 
sidered as constituting a marriage. 
She believed that his love, which 
was to her sacred, would endure. 
No one can read her letters without 
seeing that she was a pure, high- 
minded, and refined woman, and 
that she considered herself, in the 
eyes of God and man, Imlay’s wife. 
Religious as she was and with a 
strong moral sense, she yet made 
the grand mistake of supposing that 
it is possible for one woman to undo 
the consecrated custom of ages, to 
set herself in opposition to the course 
of society, and not be crushed by 
it. And she made the no less fatal 
mistake of judging Imlay by her 
own standard, and thinking that he 
was as true, as impassioned, as self- 
denying as herself. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft was living 
with Imlay as his wife in Paris in 
August 1793, when he was called 
to Havre on business, and was 
absent for some months. During 
this period began the series of 
letters written to Imlay, which 
were given up to her on their 
final separation, and which were 
published after her death. ‘They 
are,’ as Godwin said of them, ‘the 
offspring of a glowing imagination, 
and a heart penetrated with the 
passion it essays to describe.’ But 
they are also the letters of a tender 
and devoted wife, who feels no 
doubt of her position. It is im- 
possible to give extracts from these 
letters—they must be read as a 
whole. A new edition, however, 
will soon be published, and give 
the opportunity of judging them. 
Towards the close of 1793 Mary 
joined Imlay at Havre, and there 
in the spring of 1794 gave birth to 
a girl, who received the name of 
Fanny, in memory of the dear 
friend of her youth. 

At Havre, as before in Paris, she 
was left much alone, and turned 
eagerly once more to literary work. 
She wrote at this time a book 
which is almost unknown, but 
which well deserves recognition, 
under the somewhat ambitious 
title of An Historical and Moral 
View of the Origin and Progress of 
the French evolution, and the 
Effect it has produced in Europe. 
She intended to complete this in 
three or four volumes, but only one 
was published, and went almost 
immediately through two editions. 

It brings the history of the 


Revolution down to the time of 


the King’s removal to Paris, and 
therefore includes the taking of the 
Bastille, the march of the women 
on Versailles, and other dramatic 
occurrences, which we all know 
so well in the graphic pages of 
Carlyle. But she also goes care- 
fully into the whole state of society 
and politics, and into the causes of 
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the Revolution, in a most masterly 
way; her remarks are throughout 
characterised by a singular justesse 
@esprit, and the work is, I think, 
the most balanced and philosophical 
book I know on the Revolution, as 
far as it had then gone. 

It has the great advantage that 
the writer lived and preserved her 
calmness through so much of what 
she describes, and it is strangely 
little coloured by the fleeting 
opinion of the time. Some hard 
words, some very strong epithets; 
are indeed used of Marie Antoinette, 
showing that she who could in 
those matters know nothing person- 
ally, could not but depend on Paris 
gossip; but this is interesting, as 
showing what the view taken of 
the Queen was before passion rose 
to its highest, before the fury of the 
people, with all the ferocity of word 
and deed attendant on great popu- 
lar movements, had broken ont. 
May we not say probably that the 
truth lies between Burke’s spark- 
ling eloquence, and Carlyle’s en- 
thusiastic exclamations, and the 
scurrilous insinuations of the mob 
about the fétes at the Trianon ? 

Her accounts of the Bastille 
siege, and of the Versailles episode, 
are worth reading beside those of 
the master to whose style they 
are so great a contrast. Carlyle 
has seized on the comic element in 
the march to Versailles, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft on the tragic, and hers 
seems to me the worthier view. 

From Havre, then called Havre 
Marat, in lien of its old name, 
Le Havre de Grice, Mary wrote 
when she could to her sisters, quite 
unconscious of their change of 
feeling towards her, though her 
letters insensibly to herself begin 
to betray a change in her own 
happiness. 

Imlay became involved in a mul- 
titude of speculations, which ren- 
dered him dissatisfied with the 
competency which he had secured, 
and thoroughly restless. The plan 
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that he and his wife had proposed 
to themselves was that they should 
settle in a farm either in France or 
America, but he now embarked in 
fresh ventures in Norway, which 
would, he considered, bring him a 
large fortune. His interest in Mary 
and his child sensibly cooled, and 
though he allowed them to join him 
in England—he had left them still 
longer alone at Havre than he had 
done in Paris—her letters to him 
show that she went with a heavy 
heart and gloomy forebodings of 
coming sorrow. The meeting was 
but the prelude to another long 
separation. Imlay’s affairs were 
seriously embarrassed, and although 
there was no word of a permanent 
breach, it was evident that trade 
was, before all things, the main 
interest in his life, and that nothing 
was farther from his intentions than 
to be satisfied with competency, if 
it might be realised, and to settle 
down. It proved necessary that 
some one should go to Sweden and 


Norway, on Imlay’s part, to arrange 
some business matters, while his 
own presence was urgently needed 


elsewhere. The voyage, it was 
thought, would prove advantageous 
to Mary’s health, and in June 1795, 
less than two months after their 
meeting, she started on her journey. 

The document still exists, of 
which I have already spoken, in 
which Imlay calls her his wife, and 
gives her plenary powers to act for 
him. 

Her letters to Imlay during this 
period were afterwards divested of 
all that was personal and private, 
and published under the title 
Letters from Norway, and are a 
thoroughly picturesque and grace- 
ful description of a summer tour. 
On her return to England, in the 
late autumn, she found letters await- 
ing her from Imlay, which made it 
plain that he intended to leave her, 
but offering to settle an annuity on 
her and her child. For herself she 
rejected this offer with scorn. 
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‘From you,’ she wrote, ‘I will not 
receive any more. Iam not suffi- 
ciently humbled to depend on your 
beneficence.’ They met again, when 
Imlay attempted to gloss over the 
past, and it seemed possible that 
for the child’s sake they might 
still remain together. But though 
he had assured her that he had no 
other attachment, she soon dis- 
covered that he was carrying on an 
unworthy intrigue under her own 
roof. Driven to despair, and for a 
time quite out of her mind, she 
attempted to drown herself by leap- 
ing from Putney Bridge, and when 
that attempt was frustrated, al- 
though she was quite insensible 
when she was taken out of the 
water, she still nursed for some 
time the desire of ending her exist- 
ence. 

I do not know how far a great 
novelist of our day has consciously 
borrowed the incident, or has 
adopted it only with the keen in- 
sight of genius, but the attempted 
suicide of Myra, in Daniel Deronda, 
is in its touching details the same 
as that of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
She, too, before the leap which 
should have been fatal, walked into 
the water, and stood there awhile; 
not however in the glory of a sum- 
mer sunset, which might add a 
picturesqueness to death, but in the 
chill fog of a winter’s day, in order 
that her garments might be suff- 
ciently saturated to prevent her 
instinctive struggles to save herself 
from the fate she deliberately chose. 
The unexpected succour given her 
by some watermen, in a passing boat, 
long seemed but cruel kindness. 

Mr. Johnson, as before, was the 
most helpful and most cordial among 
her friends, and aided her once more 
to support herself by her pen. She 
thenceforward resented all attempts 
of Imlay to provide for her—at- 
tempts which, as after circumstances 
proved, were made for the sake of 
appearances, and not with any cor- 
dial reality. 
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I want not (she said) such vulgar com- 
fort, nor will I accept it. I never wanted 
but your heart; that gone, you have nothing 
more to give. Forgive me if I say that I 
shall consider any direct or indirect attempt 
to supply my necessities as an insult I have 
not merited, and as rather done out of 
tenderness for your own reputation than for 
me. 


With reference to Fanny’s main- 
tenance, she neither accepted nor 
refused anything. ‘You must do 
as you please with regard to the 
child,’ was her final decision. Imlay 
eventually gave a bond for a sum 
to be settled on his child, the in- 
terest to be devoted to her educa- 
tion; but neither principal nor 
interest was ever paid. 

Imlay vanishes thenceforward 
from our sight, and we may care 
little to endeavour to trace him; it 
would probably be useless. I have 
found no mention of his care for 
his daughter, or, if he was still 
living, of sorrow for her tragic 
fate in 1816. 

In the literary and liberal society 
among which she now mixed, 
Mrs. Reveley, afterwards the Mrs. 
Gisborne to whom were written 
Shelley’s well-known lines, was, 
perhaps, her most intimate friend. 
From her, and from Miss Hayes, 
Mrs. Shelley in after life heard 
almost all that she knew of her 
mother. Miss Hayes was a lady of 
some little literary fame in her own 
day, which fame she long survived, 
dying in 1843, agedeighty-three. At 
her house Mary Wollstonecraft met 
William Godwin once or twice be- 
fore she went to Norway, and there 
they met again when after her 
separation from Imlay she went 
once more into society. 

From the testimony of these 
loving friends Mrs. Shelley gives 
the following picture of her mother. 
Her note is especially interesting as 
showing the sympathy, partly in- 
tellectual, partly physical, felt by 
the gifted daughter for the still 
more gifted mother, who died in 
giving her birth. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft (says Mrs. Shelley) 
was one of those beings who appear once 
perhaps in a generation to gild humanity 
with a ray which no difference of opinion 
nor chance of circumstances can cloud. 
Her genius was undeniable. She had been 
bred in the hard school of adversity, and 
having experienced the sorrows entailed on 
the poor and the oppressed, an earnest 
desire was kindled in her to diminish those 
sorrows. Her sound understanding, her in- 
trepidity, her sensibility and eager sympa- 
thy, stamped all her writings with force 
and truth, and endowed them with a tender 
charm which enchants while it enlightens. 
She was one whom all loved who had ever 
seen her. Many years are passed since 
that beating heart has been laid in the cold 
still grave, but no one who has ever seen 
her speaks of her without enthusiastic vene- 
ration. Did she witness an act of injustice, 
she came boldly forward to point it out and 
induce its reparation; was there discord 
between friends or relatives, she stood by 
the weaker party, and by her earnest appeals 
and kindliness awoke latent affection, and 
healed all wounds. ‘Open as day to melt- 
ing charity,’ with a heart brimful of gene- 
rous affection, yearning for sympathy, she 
had fallen on evil days, and her life had 
been one course of hardship, poverty, lonely 
struggle and bitter disappointment. 

Godwin met her at the moment when she 
was deeply depressed by the ingratitude of 
one utterly incapable of appreciating her 
excellence, who had stolen her heart, 
and availed himself of her excessive and 
thoughtless generosity to plunge her in 
difficulties and then desert her. Difficulties, 
worldly difficulties, indeed, she set at nought, 
compared with her despair of good, her 
confidence betrayed; and when once she 
could conquer the misery which clung to 
her heart, she struggled cheerfully to meet 
the poverty which was her inheritance, and 
to do her duty by her darling child. 


Godwin’s first impression of her 
was not a pleasing one. He wished 
to hear Tom Paine talk, who was 
also of the party, and always a 
silent man, and he thought Mrs. 
Imlay talked too much. He was 
also an extremely fastidious critic, 
and had been offended at some 
slight verbal inaccuracies, or what 
seemed to him such, in her earlier 
works. But after reading the 
Letters from Norway, his views 
about her culture were wholly al- 
tered. He saw that the blemishes, 
if indeed they had existed, were 
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but superficial, and he speedily 
yielded to the charm which all who 
knew her recognised. She on her 
side found that she could love 
again, and an attachment was soon 
understood between them, though 
not at once declared to the world. 
Godwin writes of this period : 


The partiality we conceived for each 
other was in that mode which I have 
always considered as the purest and most 
refined style of love. It grew with equal 
advances in the mind of each. It would 
have been impossible for the most minute 
observer to have said who was before and 
who was after. One sex did not take the 
priority which long-established custom has 
awarded it, nor the other overstep that 
delicacy which is so severely imposed. I am 
not conscious that either party can assume 
to have been the agent or the patient, the 
toil-spreader or the prey in the. affair. 
When in the course of things the disclosure 
came, there was nothing in a manner for 
either party to disclose to the other. There 
was no period of throes and resolute ex- 
planation attendant on the tale. It was 
friendship melting into love. 


The relation into which they now 
entered was an extremely happy 
one. Both held the same views on 
marriage, yet both felt the need of 
being inconsistent. It should be in 
their opinion apart from and inde- 
pendent of forms, yet for the sake 
of the child who was to be born, 
and for the sake of society, the 
ceremony took place at Old St. 
Pancras Church on March 29, 
1797. It was characteristic of 
Godwin that he did not notice the 
circumstance in his minute and 
carefal diary, so wholly did he re- 
gard it as superfluous, the marriage 
having been binding on his heart 
and conscience long before. 

And now Mary Wollstonecraft 
had a season of real calm in her 
stormy life. Godwin for once only 
in his life was stirred by a real pas- 
sion, and his admiration for his 
wife equalled his affection. The 
very slight clouds which arose now 
and then were of a transient cha- 
racter, and sprang from Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s excessive sensitiveness 
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and eager quickness of temper. 
These were, perhaps, occasionally 
tried by Godwin’s confirmed bache- 
lor habits, and also by the fact that 
he took aw pied de la levtre all 
that she had said about the inde- 
pendence of women, when in truth 
she leant a good deal on the aid of 
others. 

In some respects she was content 
to acquiesce in his bachelor ways; 
they adopted a singular device for 
their uninterrupted student life. 
Godwin’s strong view of the possi- 
bility that people may weary of being 
always together, led him to take 
rooms in a house about twenty doors 
from that in the Polygon, Somers 
Town, which was their joint home. 
To this study he repaired as soon 
as he rose in the morning, rarely 
even breakfasting at the Polygon, 
and here also he often slept. Each 
was engaged in his and her own 
literary occupations, and they seldom 
met, unless they walked out to- 
gether, till dinner-time each day. 

We agreed also (says Godwin) in con- 
demning the notion that a man and his 
wife cannot visit in mixed society but in 
company with each other, and we rather 
sought occasions of deviating from than in 
complying with this rule. 

When the marriage was declared, 
some time after it had taken place, 
it was cordially received by all but 
Mrs. Inchbald, one of Godwin’s 
oldest friends. All else, the Lambs, 
Holcroft, Mrs. Reveley, Mr. John- 
son, found that they had gained 
two friends, if they had only known 
one before, that the marriage had 
brought out the higher qualities of 
each, 

But the brighter life was to last 
but a short time. In five months 
after the marriage was declared it 
ended unexpectedly and tragically. 
Mary had suffered so little when 
Fanny was born, that she was, per- 
haps, imprudent before the birth of 
her next child. Mary Godwin, 
afterwards Mrs. Shelley, was born 
at 20 minutes past 11, August 30, 
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1797. At first all seemed going on 
well, but fever set in, and in spite 
of the most untiring care of Dr. 
Fordyce, Sir Anthony Carlisle, and 
tender nurses among her friends, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin died 
on September 10, at 20 minutes 
past 8 in the morning. 

Miss Hayes, who had been with 
her, wrote thus to Mr. Hugh Skeys: 


Myself and Mrs, Fenwick were the two 
female friends that were with Mrs. Godwin 
during her last illness. Mrs, Fenwick 
attended her from the beginning of her 
confinement with scarcely any intermission, 
I was with her for the four last days of her 
life; and though I have had but little 
experience of scenes of this sort, yet I can 
confidently affirm that my imagination 
could never have pictured to me a mind so 
tranquil under affliction so great. .. . Her 
whole soul seemed to dwell with anxious 
fondness on her friends; and her affections, 
which were at all times more alive than 
perhaps those of any other human being, 
seemed to gather new disinterestedness 
upon this trying occasion. The attachment 
and regret of those who surrounded her 
seemed to increase every hour; and if her 
principles are to be judged of by what 1 saw 
of her death, I should say that no principles 
could be more conducive to calmness and 
consolation. 


Miss Fenwick wrote to Everina 
Wollstonecraft for Godwin, in the 
same strain, and says : 


It is not possible to describe the unremit- 
ting and devoted attentions of her hus- 
ROME. . os 

No woman was ever more happy in 
marriage than Mrs, Godwin. Who ever 
endured more anguish than Mr. Godwin 
endures? Her description of him in the 
very last moments of her recollection was, 
‘He is the kindest, best man in the world.’ 


It has often been noticed, so often 
that the subject is trite, how often 
a vein of comedy is found in the 

_ deepest tragedies of life. This is 
exemplified in a remark of Godwin 
to his dying wife, too characteristic 
of that unsentimental materialist to 
be passed over. In one of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s last hours, when 
she was suffering acute agony, Mr. 
Basil Montagu ran to Dr. Carlisle, 
and returned before the physician 
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with an anodyne which he ad- 
ministered himself, raising her in 
bed to give it. The medicine had 
an immediate effect, and she turned 
to her husband, who held her hand, 
with a sigh of relief, and said, ‘Oh, 
Godwin, I am in heaven.’ But 
even at that moment Godwin de- 
clined to be entrapped into the ad- 
mission that heaven existed, and he 
calmly replied, ‘You mean, my dear, 
that your physical sensations are 
somewhat easier.’ 

How much he loved her is 
proved by her exquisite portrait, 
drawn by his hand, in his novel of 
St. Leon, where Marguerite, one of 
the sweetest characters in the 
fiction of that day, is unmistakably 
sketched from the recollection of 
the writer’s married life. 

Mary Godwin was buried where 
she had been married, at Old St. 
Pancras. This was then a quiet, 
almost a country churchyard, with 
its pretty Norman church em- 
bowered in trees. A large weeping 
willow shadowed the grave itself. 

There sixteen years afterwards 
the child whose birth had proved 
so fatal to her mother used to take 
her books in the warm days of 
June to spend every hour she could 
call her own. Behind the drooping 
boughs she made her study, and 
found peace from a stepmother who 
never loved her, anda father whom 
his increasing difficulties and con- 
stitutional unfitness to have the 
charge of awarm-hearted, impulsive 
girl, made hard and unsympathising. 
There Shelley found her over her 
books, and their intimacy ripened 
till over her mother’s resting place 
Mary Godwin placed her hand in 
his, and linked her fortunes with 
his own. But that event belongs 
to another biography and another 
generation. 

Old St. Pancras churchyard has 
seen strange vicissitudes. The 
Metropolitan and the Midland Rail- 
ways broke in on its peace; and 
when I visited it some years ago to 
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search for Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
original grave, I thought I had 
seldom seen a place of the dead so 
desecrated. Once more the wilder- 
ness blossoms as the rose; it has 
become a public garden, well tended 
and fair. But neither in its shame 
nor its reparation did Mary Woll- 
stonecraft lie there. When the 
railways invaded the spot, and 
Godwin had lain some years by his 
wife’s side, their grandson Sir Percy 
Shelley removed their remains to 
Bournemouth churchyard to the 
grave where he had laid his mother. 
It is scarcely credible, but it is yet 
the fact, that strong objection was 
made on the part of the Bourne- 
mouth clergy to an inscription 
which recorded on the grave the 
works by which each was known, 
and indeed to the very transference 
of the bodies. But kinder and 
wiser counsels prevailed, and on a 
sunny bank sloping to the west, 
among the rose-twined crosses of 
many who have died in more ortho- 
dox beliefs, lie those who at least 
might each of them have said : 


Write me as one who loves his fellow-men. 


It is always idle to speculate on 
what might have,been. Yet fancy 
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will sometimes enjoy idleness, and 
it is difficult not to think for a 
moment on those two lives of God- 
win and his wife, one shortened so 
untimeously, one so blighted. No 
one can doubt that each had a power 
to supplement and improve at once 
the life and genius of the other, 
and it is probable that Mary God- 
win’s calm faith might have soften- 
ed her husband’s ruggedness—his 
critical faculty would have matured 
her style, and pruned her luxu- 
riant fancy. She had been more 
schooled in the actual work of 
life than he, and her experience 
might have saved her husband 
from the unfortunate pecuniary 
difficulties which were so great a 
burden on his later years. But 
this was not to be. She died in 
her prime, intellectual and physical, 
leaving to the daughter to whom 
she then gave birth a mingled in- 
heritance of genius and sadness, of 
filial duty met by coldness at home, 
of deep wedded joys, and deep 
widowed sorrows. Her opinions 
have become in many particulars 
the commonplaces of our own day, 
while she who was the first to 
proclaim what is now held inno- 
cently was forgotten or assailed. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS AND THE COMPANIES. 


HE time is at hand when Par- 
liament will have to take into 
consideration the reappointment of 
the Railway Commissioners. This 
announcement may seem to carry 
with it little significance, but 
in the fact are involved ques- 
tions of no little moment to the 
mercantile community. By the 
Act of July 21, 1873, the period 
for which the Railway Commis- 
sioners were appointed was limited 
to ‘five years after the passing of 
the Act and thenceforth until the 
end of the next session of Parlia- 
liament.’ Railway shareholders 
throughout the Kingdom have, 
in a variety of ways, been reminded 
of the fact. Some time ago a 
pamphlet entitled Railway Deben- 
tures and the Railway COommis- 
sioners was published and widely 
circulated, and from the expression 
of approval it has met with from Sir 
Daniel Gooch and other chairmen 
of railway companies, the pamph- 
let may be taken as a fair exposi- 
tio of the views entertained 
by the railway interest. Its 
author, Mr. Carter, was at one 
period the most eminent railway 
solicitor of the day, and sat some- 
time for Coventry. For some years 
he was legal adviser to both the 
London and North-Western and 
the Midland Companies, and great 
were the services he rendered these 
powerful corporations. Having re- 
tired from the labours of his pro- 
fession, he espoused the railway 
interest, and by his decease the 
railway companies have lost a 
powerful champion. 

On more than one occasion, at 
meetings of railway shareholders, 
the u*mbers have been urged to 
exert themselves with a view to 
prevent the reappointment of the 
Commissioners, and to resist any 


attempt to increase their powers. 
For example, at a meeting of the 
Great Western Company, the chair- 
man, Sir D. Gooch, took occasion 
to call special attention to Mr. Car- 
ter’s pamphlet, and advised every 
shareholder not only to read it, 
but to aid the directors in getting 
the views expressed adopted by the 
House of Commons, where, he re- 
marked, the battle would have to 
be fought. When, therefore, the 
question comes before the House, a 
stout battle may be expected, and 
every available resource of the 
great railway interest will doubtless 
be pressed into the service to get 
rid of what the companies regard 
as the oppressive and intrusive 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 

The writer of the present paper 
having directed his attention to the 
subject of railway legislation, and 
having, moreover, had the advan- 
tage of practical experience, has 
ventured to set forth views upon 
the subject which he believes to be 
in accordance with those enter- 
tained by the trading community of 
the country. 

The pleas put forward in the 
railway interest may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 

(1) That shareholders have in- 
vested their money on the faith of 
the tolls and rates authorised by 
Acts of Parliament. 

(2) That the power exercised 
by the Railway Commissioners to 
enforce through rates amounts to a 
power to confiscate the property 
of the companies. 

(3) That the powers vested in the 
Commissioners as to through rates 
abrogate and repeal provisions of 
Acts of Parliament. 

(1) With respect to the argu- 
ment that investments in railways 
have been made solely on the se- 
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curity of the rates and tolls which 
Parliament has authorised the 
railway companies to demand, it 
may be remarked that the idea is 
so ingenious that the majority of 
shareholders will be startled at its 
novelty; but the plea is as untenable 
as it is ingenious. The idea of 
having invested money in a railway 
solely because by Act of Parliament 
_@ certain strictly defined sum might 
be demanded for services rendered, 
will surely not be regarded by 
thoughtful capitalists as one of the 
wisest of proceedings. If the 
theory holds good are the compa- 
nies justified in uniformly depart- 
ing from the legal scale of charges ? 
Ought they not to demand the 
exact tolls authorised in the special 
Acts? Assuredly so, neither more 
nor less. The theory, how- 
ever, cannot be sustained, for 
as a fact shareholders invested 
their money because they believed 
that the general prospects were 
good, and they had a nght to ex- 
pect that the managers would be 
able by the exercise of judgment 
and experience to make the line 
pay; no thought ever troubled 
their minds about legal rates 
or tolls. It is doubtful whether 
more than a handful of share- 
holders are even cognisant of the 
existence of Parliamentary tolls, 
and much more than doubtful 
whether they are acquainted with 
their nature and extent. Indeed, 
valuable service would be rendered to 
the mercantile community if a clear 
and authoritative explanation were 
given upon the subject of rates and 
tolls as fixed by the special Acts of 
the different companies. In the 
absence of such an authoritative ex- 
planation, I put forth the following 
as the position of the matter. In the 
first place, the schemes of statutory 
rates, tolls, &c., were for the most 
part settled when railways were in 
their infancy; it was not foreseen 
that railway companies would be 
what they have become—general 
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carriers ; the notion prevailed that 
railways would be principally used 
for conveying the vehicles of other 
people from station to station, 
hence the use of the term ‘ tolls.’ 
At the period these enactments 
were made, through lack of experi- 
ence, the provisions were neither 
exact enough nor sufficiently com- 
prehensive. That most of them are 
utterly impracticable for existing 
circumstances is generally acknow- 
ledged, in fact charyes are often 
fixed without any reference to legal 
maximum rates. The chief value 
of statutory tolls may be said 
to be the use made of them 
by railway managers, who, in 
answer to complaints made by 
traders of excessive charges, are 
always ready with the stereotyped 
answer, viz. an appeal to their 
Parliamentary powers. 

The difficulty of this question 
may be estimated by the fact that 
there are not fewer than 3,000 spe- 
cial Acts in existence, the phraseo- 
logy of which with regard to 
rates and tolls is so perplexing and 
obscure as to be open to almost any 
number of constructions. In order 
that a fair knowledge of the provi- 
sions may be gained I would explain 
that, for the purpose of fixing rates, 
goods are classified in the Acts 
under four general heads, the 
fourth class being subject to the 
highest rate. In each class are enn- 
merated say a dozen descriptions 
of raw materials or articles of mer- 
chandise, but the last and highest 
class, be it remarked, concludes with 
the indefinite but comprehensive 
words, ‘all other wares, merchan- 
dise, articles, matters, or things.’ 
Hence, there is the remarkable fact 
that certain goods, inasmuch as they 
do not happen to be enumerated, 
but which by affinity should come in 
a cheaper class, are subject to be- 
ing classifted at the highest rate, 
the companies shielding themselves 
under the words at the end 
of the clause, ‘all other wares, 
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merchandise, articles, matters, and 
things.’ In the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Railway Amal- 
gamation, upon this question of 
Parliamentary rates the following 
remarks appear: ‘ The present loose 
and imperfect classification of rates 
in the special Acts leaves it in the 
power of the companies arbitrarily 
to place in one class or another, or 
to remove from class to class, the 
many enumerated goods.’ Again, 
to show their uselessness as a 
general rule, it is further observed : 
‘Legal maximum rates afford 
little real protection to the public, 
since they are always fixed so high 
that it is or becomes sooner or later 
the interest of the companies to 
carry at lower rates.’ This con- 
clusion of the committee, be it 
noticed, is quite in accordance with 
the statement I set out with, that 
these rates are useful chiefly as 
arguments to be advanced by rail- 
way officials in support of exorbi- 
tant rates, in cases where from 
various reasons or from arbitrary 
motives they may wish to exact 
them. 

(2) I now pass to the con- 
sideration of the arguments against 
the powers given to the Com- 
missioners to decide between rail- 
way companies in their disputes as 
to through rates. With regard to 
this point it is asserted by Mr. 
Carter: ‘It now appears that 
over these rates and tolls [the 
Parliamentary tolls] such powers 
of revision have been given 
to the Railway Commissioners, 
created by the Act of 1873, as in 
the opinion of the Joint Committee 
of the Lordsand Commons, on whose 
report the Act was said to have 
‘wen founded, “ amount to a power 
to confiscate the property of the com- 
panies,” and of course of their credi- 
tors.’' I venture to submit that the 
use here made of the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Report of the Com- 
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mittee is unwarranted and calcu- 
lated to mislead. The Committee 
in using the words quoted were 
dealing with altogether Another 
question, viz. a proposal that the 
Commissioners should be empower- 
ed to revise rates generally. The 
opinion of the Committee thus 
quoted cannot therefore be used as 
an argument against powers given 
to the Commissioners in respect of 
‘through rates.’ Some witnesses 
examined before the Committee ex- 
pressed an opinion that there should 
be ‘ periodical revision of rates and 
fares’ by the Commissioners, and 
under this particular heading the 
Committee say very properly: ‘If 
it is to be purely arbitrary, if no 
rule is to be laid down to guide 
the revisers, the power of revision 
will amount to a power to confiscate . 
the property of the companies.’ 

To arrive at a correct view of 
the question of ‘through rates’ it 
should be borne in mind that the 
evidence given before the Select 
Committee abundantly proved that 
traders were frequently placed at 
a disadvantage, and had to expe- 
rience much loss and inconvenience 
through the difficulty of obtaining 
through rates over the lines of two 
or more companies; the effect, in 
fact, being as though toll bars 
were erected at the junctions of 
each railway. In the absence 
of through rates the trader is in 
considerable doubt as to the ulti- 
mate cost of freight, and unable in 
consequence to quote a price for his 
goods delivered to particular points ; 
farther, he is subject to the risk 
of overcharge, supplemented fre- 
quently by delay occasioned by two 
or more bookings. An impediment 
to the arranging of through rates 
sometimes arises from compacts 
entered into between the companies ; 
the trader in these circumstances 
has no chance of obtaining his ends 
until the companies fal] out. It is 


' The words italicised are quoted from the Report of the Joint Committee. 
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no unusual occurrence fora railway 
company in answer to an application 
from a trader for a through rate to 
reply, ‘ We cannotarrange this rate, 
for the other company or companies 
will not agree.’ An application to 
the other company is subject to the 
same reply. 

The Joint Committee saw that 
someremedy was needed, and there- 
fore in recommendation No. XVI. 
they say: ‘The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act ought to be explained by 
enabling every railway company to 
make through rates from or to any 
station on its own line to or from 
any station on any other line, with 
a provision that if any objection be 
made tothe proposed rate or division 
as unfair, and no agreement can be 
come to, the Commissioners shall, 
‘upon the application of any of the 
companies interested, decide the 
matter in dispute.’ The powers of 
the Commissioners are precisely in 
accordance with this recommen- 
dation. Further, it was suggested, 
by more than one railway witness 
examined before the Committee, 
thatthrough rates should beenforced 
byacompetent court. For instance, 
Sir E. W. Watkin, in answer to 
Question 4,495, said, ‘I would im- 
pose upon every company the duty of 
making a through rate, leaving the 
money division to be amatter of arbi- 
tration.’ Mr. F. Broughton, Manager 
of the Mid-Wales Railway, Question 
3,290, remarked, ‘As regards. . . 
through rates, I say that they [the 
proposed Commissioners] should 
have unlimited powers.’ Several 
applications have been made to the 
Commissioners by small companies 
which have been unable to arrange 
rates with the larger companies ; 
that is to say, the weak have had to 
appeal for protection against the 
power of the strong. In the words 
of Mr.Broughton, ‘ There is a great 
deal of delay and expense, and con- 
sequent abuse and oppression, on 
the part of the larger companies to 
the smaller ones.’ 


[June 


The case in fact stands thus: 
upon mercantile application a com- 
pany proposes a through rate to 
some point on the line of another 
company. No agreement can be 
come to as to the rate suggested, 
and therefore an appeal is made to 
the Commissioners to decide, not, be 
it observed, as between the consignor 
and the companies; the Commission- 
ers are not entrusted with power to 
alter or reduce the rate charged to 
the public, but, it being a matter of 
public necessity that facility should 
be afforded for the transit of through 
traffic,the Government has delegated 
to them the power of settling any 
such points of dispute between con- 
tending companies. According to 
the words of the Act, ‘ The Commis- 
sioners shall consider whether the 
granting of the rate isa due and 
reasonable facility in the interest of 
the public, and whether, having re- 
gard to the circumstances, the route 
proposed isa reasonable one, and 
shall allow or refuse the rate accor- 
dingly. 

A complaint on behalf of the 
companies is raised that there is no 
appeal from the judgment of the 
Commissioners: of course not; the 
Railway Commission was appointed 
by Parliament as the court of appeal, 
and the Commissioners chosen were 
supposed to be, from legal know- 
ledge or practical railway expe- 
rience, the most qualified persons 
to form such a tribunal. It would 
be a strange policy to appeal 
from their decision to a court in 
every way less competent. Again, 
if there is to be the power of ap- 
peal, what individual could con- 
test any injustice if he had to fight 
against a powerful company who 
could take him from court to court? 
The remarks of the late Lord 
Campbell, during a debate in the 
House of Lords on ‘the Canal and 
Railway Traffic Act, 1854,’ are to the 
point. His Lordship said, ‘They were 
to form a just judgment on all 
matters of complaint relating to 
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railway management that might 
come before them. . . . The judges, 
and himself among them, felt them- 
selves incompetent to decide on these 
matters.’ 

Complaint is made that the 
powers of the Commissioners as to 
through rates are given ‘not in 
language known to the law, but in the 
familiar phraseology of the carrying 
trade.’ It is not surprising that 
one who passed so many years in 
legal pursuits should thus object to 
the introduction of familiar phraseo- 
logy into Acts of Parliament; per- 
sons, however, outside the profes- 
sion will welcome the introduction 
of language ‘understanded of the 
people. If the intention was 
to show that it is for the benefit 
of shareholders that Acts of Par- 
liament should be constructed so 
that lawyers only can interpret 
their provisions, 1 venture to think 
few disinterested people will be 
found to agree with such an idea. 

(3) I now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the statement ‘ that all 
the powers conferred by many hun- 
dred Acts of Parliament to levy 
rates and tolls, on the faith of which 
the companies have made their 
railways, and the debenture holders 
have lent their money, are in effect, 
sofar as through traffic is concerned, 
entirely abrogated and repealed, and 
in lien thereof the companies can 
henceforth demand such rates only 
as the Railway Commissioners may 
“consider a due and reasonable facility 
in the interest of the public,” of the 
meaning and effect of which ex- 
pression the Commissioners are the 
sole judges.’ (Mr. Carter’s pamph- 
let, pp. 5,6.) To affirm that the 
powers granted to the Commissioners 
as to through rates are powers to 
confiscate the property of the com- 
panies, and to assert that the Par- 
liamentary rates and tolls ‘ are en- 
tirely abrogated and repealed,’ is 
simply an abuse of language, but 
not likely to mislead or embarrass 
the minds of those acquainted with 
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the facts of the case. If it could 
have been shown that in any single 
instance decisions of the Commis- 
sioners had had any such effect, the 
use of snch language would have 
been justifiable, but no attempt of 
the kind is made nor a particle of evi- 
dence adduced in support of the 
statement. Further it is acknow- 
ledged that the power to appeal to 
the Commissionersis strictly limited 
to railway companies, nevertheless it 
is feared that the power vested in 
the Commissioners will be used to 
hand over the earnings of one com- 
pany to a rival or unfriendly com- 
pany, and this without any attempt 
to justify the ground of such fear. 
As appeals are entirely in the hands 
of the companies themselves, it may 
safely be concluded that not one of 
them would resort to the Commis- 
sioners if there weretheremotest pos- 
sibility of a confiscation of property. 

Just as I had arrived at this point 
in the present paper a copy of the 
Commissioners’ Report for the year 
1877 reached my hands: nothing 
could be more appropriate than the 
opinion expressed therein upon this 
through rate question. The Com- 
missioners remark as follows: 

We have seen it stated here and there 
that this right [to allow or refuse through 
rates] is fraught with possible danger to 
railway property. But certainly as yet it 
has done no harm, rather it has been of 
excellent effect as an additional motive to 
harmony of arrangements, and an additional 
motive to connected companies to act as 
one concern in providing for the forwarding 
of through traffic. At the same time the 
power we exercise in this matter is clogged 
with some restrictions, which would be 
better removed, and of course a power that 
can only be exercised at the instance of a 
railway company is of no help in cases 
where the interests of railways and the 
public are different. We are au- 
thorised to make any division of a rate we 
please, but if we grant the rate at all we 
must grant it at the amount as a whole at 
which it has stood in the notice given of it 
by the applicant company to the other 
companies. We would suggest that we 


should have the same power over the amount 
of a through rate that we have over its 
apportionment, 
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Enough has been said to indicate 
the general tenor, if not the general 
object, of this pamphlet. I do not 
deem it necessary therefore to take 
up in further detail the views 
advanced. At first sight a strong 
case seems to have been made 
out for the railway companies ; 
and notwithstanding the author’s 
assertion that he wrote as a share- 
holder only, the almost irresistible 
impression is that he wrote under 
the influence of some powerful in- 
spiration, at all events the amount 
of special pleading is not the least 
conspicuous feature of the attempt. 
So repeatedly and so urgently is it 
asserted that the security of rail- 
way shareholders is well-nigh gone, 
and that there must have been some 
miscarriage or misapprehension in 
the framing of the Bill, which has 
resulted in the possession of what 
is termed a ‘forbidden power’ by 
the Railway Commissioners, that 
the reader might come to the con- 
clusion that the Railway Commis- 
sioners were appointed for the 
express purpose of prejudicing the 
interests of railway shareholders. 
The old cry of ‘confiscation’ is 
raised to create alarm, and an artful 
policy is resorted to of magnifying 
the importance of questions which 
in reality are irrelevant to the issue; 
questions doubtless in themselves of 
an important nature, but which it 
is abundantly clear are raised only 
for the purpose of overwhelming, 
and thus mystifying and compli- 
cating, the real point at issue. 

Passing to the general question, 
I think it is evident that in the in- 
terests of the public it cannot be 
too strongly urged that the Com- 
missioners should not only be 
reappointed, but that additional 
powers should be granted. 

The present powers of the Rail- 
way Commissioners over rates are 
of the mildest character, and far 
more circumscribed than those 
recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee. One of their principal 
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resolutions was ‘that a new and 
uniform. classification of rates is 
desirable and practicable, and there 
should be power to alter the classi- 
fication from time to time’ with 
consent of the Commissioners.’ 
This classification, be it remarked, 
constitutes the very basis upon 
which all rates are fixed, but at 
present the Commissioners have no 
jurisdiction over the classification 
tables. In the report of the Joint 
Committee, under the head of 
‘Suggested Regulations,’ is the 
following important recommenda- 
tion, which, however, was not em- 
braced in the Act of 1873: 

It seems desirable that the companies 
should be compelled to adopt as between 
themselves and the public the Clearing 
House classification, and to adapt their 
statutory rates to it. But it further appears 
that the Clearing House classification is 
altered from time to time to meet the vary- 
ing wants and circumstances of trade, and 
it seems therefore desirable that there 
should be some power of making corre- 
sponding alterations in the classification 
adopted for the public. The exercise of 
this power might be made subject to the 
approval of the Commissioners mentioned 
below. 

The classification referred to is 
issued under the authority of the 
Railway Clearing House, and 
undergoes from time to time the 
process of revision by what may be 
termed a revising committee, com- 
posed of the Goods Managers of the 
various companies. It is not too 
much to affirm that alterations 
without any notice to the public 
are continually being made, and 
these often of the most embarrassing 
and serious nature. For instance, 
certain species of goods are removed 
from one class to another, involving 
in some cases an increase in the 
cost of carriage of 15 to 20 per cent., 
the fact of which may not be made 
known to the freighter until the 
company sends in its account, 
probably weeksafter the transaction. 
The power of the companies in such 
matters may be said to be well-nigh 
unlimited, and it is not too much 
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to affirm that at times it is used 
most arbitrarily. That some re- 
straining influence is essential is 
abundantly clear, not only from 
cases in the past, but from evidence 
very recently given before the Com- 
missioners, 

The ‘classification’ grievance is 
an old and a serious one. The 
companies have always maintained 
that it is simply a private list of 
regulations solely intended for their 
own use, hence the book is issued 
with the words ‘private and not 
for publication.’ The Act of 1873 
provided that the companies should 
exhibit their rate books at all their 
stations for inspection by the 
public at any reasonable time. 
This regulation was so _ novel 
and so objectionable to the com- 
panies, that it is perhaps not sur- 
prising an applicant who may wish 
to examine these books is looked 
upon with no little suspicion. The 
figures in the rate books cannot, 
however, be understood without 
reference to the Clearing House 
classification, which is in fact the 
guide or index to the rates. It 
would only be fair that the com- 
panies should be compelled to give 
this classification public circulation ; 
and in revising the Commissioners 
Act, Parliament will do well to 
provide that the exhibition of the 
rate books must include this classi- 
fication table. 

The practice of the companies of 
keeping secret all revisions until 
they actually come into operation 
suggests suspicion, That some 
specified notice should be given of 
intended alterations, and that the 
Commissioners should be empowered 
to hear and decide with regard to 
complaints on this head, seems but 
reasonable, It will be understood 
how essential it is that something 
should be done in this respect when 
it is stated that it is a common 
practice for merchants and manu- 
facturers to offer their goods at 
certain prices which include delivery 
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to all principal stations, their lists 
being issued periodically, yearly, 
half-yearly or quarterly. Any sud- 
den alteration in the terms of 
carriage thus becomes a very em- 
barrassing matter. 

The following will serve 
illustration of the way in which 
alterations are sometimes made. 
On the rst of October, 1877, all the 
railway companies in England (not 
Scotland or Ireland) commenced 
the use of a new scale of charges 
‘for conveyance by goods train of 
all packages of 500 lbs. or under.’ 
Previously all parcels exceeding 
112 lbs. in weight, with a few 
exceptions, were charged at a fixed 
rate per ton. As the rates for small 
parcels say below 28 lbs. are reduced, 
the change was evidently introduced 
with the intention of weakening 
the position of the small parcels 
companies. To the trading interest, 
however, this new arrangement not 
only brought a serious increase 
in cost, but fresh alarm at the 
uncertainty which seems insepa- 
rable from matters of railway 
charges. The task of clearly ex- 
plaining the matter to the general 
reader is hopeless, for even in the 
hands of an expert the ‘scale’ it- 
self is something like a conundrum, 

The annoyance and trouble which 
are thus occasioned cannot be esti- 
mated. There is no rule for the 
guidance of the public, and, as we 
have pointed ont, without this new 
list, which is of an intricate nature, 
and not intended for general circula- 
tion, the trader issimply at the mercy 
of the companies. One of the special 
recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee, and one of the most promi- 
nent provisions of the Act of 1873, 
was that the public should know 
what they are charged, and why 
they are charged. No step could 
have been taken by the railway 
companies more in antagonism to 
the principle thus clearly laid 
down, than the promulgation of 
this new scale. 


as an 
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The general reader will not fail at 
least to comprehend the interests in- 
volved in connection with the vast 
traffic which has to be charged under 
this head. Let him imagine, for ex- 
ample, how many thousands of pack- 
ages under 500 lbs. are daily sent out 
by London, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Sheffield 
houses, and yet those entrusted 
with the carrying of this vast trade 
thought it well thus suddenly to 
introduce this radical change. It 
would almost seem that the compa- 
nies had determined togiveaforcible 
illustration in the matter of parcels 
under 500 lbs. of their Parliamentary 
powers, according to which in many 
of their special Acts they are autho- 
rised to demand ‘any sum they think 
fit.’ The unreasonableness of such 
an enactment is so palpable that it 
is only surprising it has not long 
ago been repealed ; and yet in con- 
nection with such a state of things 
it is argued that the companies 
should be controlled only by their 
own inclinations. This question is 
one involving a great principle, and 
not one of mere detail ; the circum- 
stances are such that traders 
may well contend that the Com- 
missioners should possess in the 
matter of rates more of what has 
been termed ‘this forbidden power.’ 
The importance of the question 
is such that it must ere long en- 
gage the attention of Parliament. 
That the railway companies should 
be left at liberty to arrange the 
details of their own charges is only 
fair and proper. What is contended 
for is that certain general principles 
should be laid down by the Railway 
Commissioners as lines within 
which the companies must keep. 

Some of the additional powers 
with which the Commissioners 
might and ought to be invested are 
clearly set forth in their Annual 
Reports for 1876, 1877. At page 10 
in the Report dated November 9, 
1876, it is remarked : 

At present if a railway company act in a 
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manner unauthorised by their special Acts, 
we cannot grant an injunction to restrain 
them, unless it can be shown that in so 
acting they are infringing some provisions 
of the Act of 1873, and the extension re- 
ferred to would be to give any aggrieved 
person a right to complain against a railway 
company simply for an infringement of the 
company’s special Act, and thus to enable 
the Commissioners directly to enforce obe- 
dience to such Acts and the observance by 
railway companies of their provisions. 

Again, in their Report for 1877 
the Commissioners say : 

It is well known that the charges which 
a company may take must not exceed the 
maximum tolls authorised by its special 
Act. It has been less noticed that they 
must also be reasonable ; and even where a 
company is empowered to charge any rate 
it thinks proper, as for the carriage of 
packages not exceeding a certain weight, 
generally five hundredweight, the power is 
not absolute, the charge must still be a 
reasonable sum. It deserves con- 
sideration whether it would not be well 
that this important qualification of reason- 
ableness were made of practical value, and 
security taken for its being observed, by 
our being authorised to enjoin the reduc- 
tion of unreasonable charges, just as we 
enjoin the reduction of unequal charges. 

The desirability of carrying out 
these suggestions must be obvious 
to every mercantile man, and if 
adopted should be supplemented by 
a revision of the rate clauses of the 
special Acts with a view to render 
them applicable to existing circum- 
stances. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. 
Wait, Member for Gloucester, 
during the Session of 1874 moved 
‘that the power to call on the 
Commissioners should be extended 
to any ten persons interested.’ If the 
House of Commons had had before 
it the case of the new regulations 
as to parcels under 500 lbs. there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Wait’s 
motion would have created a more 
lively interest, and have been sup- 
ported by more than fifty-one 
members. There can be no question 
that the opinion is gradually gain- 
ing ground that some such power 
as that suggested by Mr. Wait is 
absolutely necessary. Soon after 
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the defeat of Mr. Wait’s motion the 
‘ Associated Chambers of Commerce’ 
resolved ‘ that the power to appeal 
to the Railway Commissioners 
should be extended to cases in 
which private firms or individuals 
have well-founded causes of com- 
plaint against companies.’ 

I would for a moment direct 
attention to the position of a trader 
in respect of his dealings with a 
railway company. He arrives at 
the conclusion that he is not fairly 
dealt with, his case is laid fully 
before the railway officials, and every 
exertion used to come to an ami- 
cable settlement. The policy of the 
companies under such circum- 
stances is to give an emphatic ‘no’ 
as often as the-aggrieved trader 
presses his claim, and the emphasis 
upon the negative is varied from 
time to time according to circum- 
stances. The trader finds at length 
that no impression can be made on 
the railway conscience, and he has 
therefore either to accept the in- 
evitable or appeal to the law. 
Upon legal proceedings being men- 
tioned, the railway company will 
probably remind the trader of their 
power to retaliate, and put him for 
the future in a worse position than 
before, even should a decision at law 
be entirely in his favour. 

The relative positionofaconsignor 
of goods and the railway companies 
renders it imperatively necessary 
that the Commissioners, having 
thus far proved to be both compe- 
tent and impartial, should be autho- 
rised to hear disputes with regard 
to rates as between the public and 
the companies as well as similar 
disputes which may arise between 
one company and another. 

‘Terminal charges,’ as they are 
styled, have also been a fruitful 
source of dispute, and the question 
naturally arises whether the powers 
of the Commissioners with regard 
to these charges are sufficiently 
extensive. I do not, however, pro- 
pose to argue this point, the details 
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being of a technical nature and 
such as to render it difficult of 
explanation to the general reader. 

As a general principle, in this 
commercial country it is held to be 
impolitie for the Legislature to in- 
tervene between contracting parties, 
and nothing but an inequality in 
the contracting power of the two 
parties will justify the inter- 
ference of Parliament. Railway 
companies having obtained a virtual 
monopoly of the carrying trade of 
the country, itis obvious that freedom 
of contract, as applied to a trader 
and a railway company, is simply a 
figure of speech. It is sufficient for 
the purpose that this inequality in 
the contracting power has on this 
particular point been recognised by 
the Legislature, forin Mr. Cardwell’s 
well-known Act special contracts 
entered into by consignors, by which 
the company’s liability would be 
evaded, are declared void. Such 
interference by the Legislature is 
also amply justified by Mr. Balfour 
Browne in his Practice before the 
Railway Commissioners. 

After dealing with the question 
of infants, &c. he remarks: 

Free contract does not mean one party 
to do as he likes, but both parties to do 
as they wish. Now the same is the case 
with regard to railway companies and the 
public. The immense power of the former 
makes the relation between them and in- 
dividuals very much like that between a 
man and an infant, and instead of making the 
public incompetent to contract (as if by rea- 
son of nonage), the law has made the railway 
company’s contracts liable to supervision. 


Like other people, railway com- 
panies are easily dealt with so long 
as their terms are accepted readily 
and cheerfully, but when disputes 
or disagreements arise it is quite 
another matter. The trader who 
demands what he considers justice 
is liable to annoyance and incon- 
venience, first of one sort, then of 
another, from which in many cases 
there is no escape but yielding. It 
is at this point that protection for 
the trader is needed. 
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Grievances are so numerous and 
so various in kind that it would be 
impossible to provide in an Act of 
Parliament the necessary details 
showing how each case was to be 
dealt with. A more elastic system is 
demanded. The Commission should 
be entrusted with the necessary 
discretionary powers—in fact, be 
constituted a permanent Board of 
Arbitration. In the Railway Com- 
mission we have a tribunal capable 
of dealing fairly and impartially 
with matters in which practical 
working is involved. The num- 
ber and variety of cases which 
have been before them, and upon 
which they have given just decisions, 
is proof of the value of the tribunal. 
Attempts will be made to show 
that the tribunal, judged by the 
amount of work it has to do, is 
costly; that the business of the 
Court is gradually declining in 
amount, and not therefore worth 
the cost of maintenance; but the 
value of the tribunal is not to be 
thus measured. Its importance as 
the guardian of the public interests 
in the various branches of railway 
management can scarcely be over- 
estimated, for its very existence 
holds in check, to no little extent, 
the exercise by railway companies 
of an arbitrary policy; and the 
vigorous manner in which the 
Commissioners have defended the 
rights of the public has forced the 
companies to a settlement of dis- 
putes. 

The legal profession, as a body, 
have never taken kindly to the new 
form of jurisdiction, and have 
viewed with jealousy what they 
regard as an innovation upon the 
established courts of law. Oppo- 
sition may therefore be expected 
from this quarter. One object sought 
in the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners has to a great extent been 
attained—the materials needed for 
the construction of a new and 
amended Act have been produced, 
theadministration of which, whilst it 
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would conferincreased public benefit, 
would certainly be no source of pre- 
judice to railway shareholders, if 
indeed it would not exercise the 
very opposite effect. 

It must be remembered that 
shareholders have little or no con- 
trol or influence in railway adminis- 
tration, for, inthe words of the Joint 
Committee, ‘ The real managers are 
far removed from the influence of 
the shareholders, and the latter are 
to a great extent a fluctuating and 
helpless body. The history of rail- 
way enterprise shows how frequently 
their interests have been sacrificed 
to the policy, the speculation, or the 
passions of the real managers.’ 
(Report, p. xxix.) A few of the 
shareholders go through the form 
of attending the usual periodical 
meetings, but they are generally 
expected to listen to the report with 
due composure and return home 
contented with the management. 
Those who attempt any adverse 
criticism soon discover that they 
are powerless. With some few ex- 
ceptions, the powerful bureaucracy 
of directors and officers are not open 
to impression either from the share- 
holders or the public. 

If railway shareholders could bring 
their weight to bear on the adminis- 
tration, it should undoubtedly be 
directed towards inducing the exe- 
cutive to place themselves, where 
grievances have to be remedied, 
more upon a level with those who 
complain. The adoption of a 
more liberal and equitable policy 
should be the object steadily kept 
in view. 

It may be concluded that the rail- 
way (management) interest will be 
in powerful array when the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners is 
again discussed in Parliament, and 
the power it can bring to bear will 
be used as vigorously as it was in 
connection with the passing of the 
Act by which they were appointed. 
The companies of course have their 
legitimate interests to protect, and 
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no attempt has been or will be made 
to interfere with them. On the 
other hand, the exercise of arbitrary 
powers by the railway companies has 
rendered anappeal to the Legislature 
indispensable. 

No trading interest, large or small, 
ought to be exposed to the risk of 
forcing from railway companies by 
legal process what ought to be 
granted without such trouble and 
expense, Most traders naturally 
feel that their time is far better em- 
ployed in looking after their own 
immediate business than engaging 
in a battle with a railway company. 
Hence it is a fact that all but the 
more determined and public-spirited 
allow their disputes to slumber 
rather than engage in a contest with 
such odds against them. Those 
traders who, whether from public 
spirit or a determination to protect 
their own interests, have put matters 
to a legal test have conferred on 
their class no little benefit. 
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Finally, I would reiterate, that 
the great commercial interests of 
the country are affected in a vast 
degree by the nature of the railway 
facilities afforded ; that it cannot be 
contended that the jurisdiction of 
the Railway Commissioners has 
tended in the slightest degree to 
prejudice the railway interest; at 
the same time it is unquestionable 
that important work has been done 
for the public, and it is of the 
utmost importance that the powers 
of the Commissioners should not 
only be renewed, as well as fully 
and well defined, but should also be 
extended, that the court should be 
more easy of access to the public, 
and that the Commissioners should 
be empowered to give decisions 
which would effectually shut the 
door to subsequent evasion on the 
part of the companies. 


JAMES Howarp. 


CraPpHamM Park, BeprorDsHIRE. 


Norr.—-For much of the information required in the preparation of this paper, I am 
indebted to Mr. Parsloe, author of ‘Railway Rates and Fares,’ published in the Fortnightly 


Review, July 1875. 
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HE last three sessions of Parlia- 
ment have made it clear that 
there is no political question of 
vital importance which is likely to 
give rise toa great party struggle, 
and to which a definite answer is 
now ready to be given. At the 
same time the organisation of both 
political parties is becoming more 
elaborate and complete, and their 
preparations for conflict are going 
on as actively as if the verdict of 
the country on some measure in- 
volving radical changes were likely 
to be required at a very early date. 
In spite of this the programme put 
forward by those who advocate 
change is of the vaguest character, 
merely pointing to certain ques- 
tions to which attention is invited, 
but not attempting to offer a defi- 
nite solution of any of them. One 
speaker after another, in enume- 
rating the subjects on which reform 
is desired, seems to think he may 
satisfy his audience with saying, 
‘Then there is the land question,’ 
but never ventures to do more 
than use the most meaningless ex- 
pressions in regard to it. Mr. 
Newman has already exposed the 
pernicious phrase ‘free trade in 
land,’ which, if it means anything, 
means that the same unlimited 
power of use which is permitted in 
the case of chattels shall be per- 
mitted as regards land, and that a 
wealthy man should be allowed to 
buy up a county, eject its in- 
habitants, and sell it to a foreign 
government if he wishes, without 
paying for a stamp on his convey- 
ances. It is restriction which is 
required; but no clear answer is 
given to the question, What re- 
strictions ought the State to impose 
on the rights of a person who has 
in the theory of law only an estate 
in land, but who now practically 
has the same kind of absolute 


ownership over it which he has 
over a chattel? Of course there are 
inconveniences and anomalies in 
our laws relating to land and its 
transfer which are little under- 
stood except by those engaged in 
the practice of law and acquainted 
with its details; but since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 immense pro- 
gress has been made in the task 
of removing these anomalies and 
inconveniences. These beneficial 
changes are, however, never noted 
or aided by the popular advocates 
of reform in the land laws, pro- 
bably very few of them have even 
heard of the Act of last session to 
remedy the inconvenient old rules 
regarding contingent remainders. 
It is only from accurate knowledge 
of the actual state of the law that 
these reforms, which have saved 
the country immense sums every 
year, can be properly appreciated 
or further reforms suggested. The 
time, however, seems now to have 
come for more radical changes, to 
which these reforms have gradually 
been leading, changes which by 
carrying them to their logical con- 
clusion at the same time effect a 
practical gain. Recent legislation 
has gradually conferred on exe- 
cutors considerable powers of deal- 
ing with land in special cases. 
Why cannot the simple step be taken 
of enacting that the executor or ad- 
ministrator shall take the same 
power over freeholds which he has 
over leaseholds? Why should not 
rights over land as well as all other 
rights be vested by the fact of his or 
their appointment in one representa- 
tive or one set of representatives ? 
It would be easy to prevent the ca- 
pricious alienation of an estate or a 
cottage to which a family were 
attached, by providing that lands 
specifically devised, should not 
be liable for debts until all other 
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means of paying had been ex- 
hausted. The executor or adminis- 
trator would thus be the wiiversal 
representative of a deceased person, 
like the ‘heres’ in Roman law, 
and in consequence deeds of con- 
veyance would be shorter and less 
complicated, the endless disputes 
between real and personal repre- 
sentatives set at rest, and the 
expense of Chancery proceedings 
greatly diminished. The question 
as to who should take the bene- 
ficial interest in land need not ne- 
cessarily be affected; but as the 
abolition of the rule which gives 
all freehold interests in land to 
an heir in case of intestacy, in- 
stead of dividing freehold lands 
amongst the next of kin, has al- 
ready received large support in 
Parliament, this change also mig 
soon follow. 

Another comparatively simple re- 
form would be the abolition of 
estates tail, or rather the conver. 
sion of these estates into estates in 
fee simple without the awkward 
plan of effecting that conversion by 
an enrolled deed. Greater facili- 
ties should also be offered for the 
enfranchisement of copyholds with 
a view to the total extinction of 
copyhold tenure with allits trouble- 
some incidents. These changes, 
which might easily be made, would 
literally remove all the anoma- 
lies in the English law relating to 
land, and would cause an enormous 
saving to the country by prevent. 
ing much litigation, and still more 
by simplifying legal assurances. 

Alterations in the law of set- 
tlement have been already much 
discussed, though generally under 
a complete misunderstanding of the 
present state of the law regarding 
perpetuities. No doubt useful re- 
forms may be effected in this matter 
also, but it is almost impossible to 
discuss them fairly without enter- 
ing into questions which are too 
abstruse for popular treatment, un- 
less it should appear desirable to 
adopt the general rule that no one 
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should be allowed to settle land 
upon any person or class of per- 
sons not in existence when a settle- 
ment is made or a will takes effect. 

All these reforms, however, can 
have but little influence in settling 
the all-important economical and 
political problems involved in what 
is called the Land Question. Their 
importance ought not to be over- 
looked, but political reformers can- 
not too soon recognise the fact shat 
it is not to them that we must 
look for any very substantial bene- 
fit to the great mass of Englishmen, 
who would not be directly affected 
by themat all. On the other hand, 
Conservatives need not dread them 
as involving any startling social 
revolution. If we are ever to have 
a class of small landowners, cultiva- 
ting their own fields and attached 
to the lands they cultivate, or if we 
are to see the country districts sup- 
porting a larger population, coun- 
try life made more attractive, and 
less tendency in the people to con- 
gregate in large towns, if we are to 
have in England a healthy and 
numerous yeomanry or peasantry, 
if the country is to be less depen- 
dent on its power to outstrip all 
others in manufactures and more 
self-sufficient, it is not to these 
reforms that we can look to ac- 
complish these ends. If they are 
to be accomplished by legislation, 
that legislation must be more 
sweeping, and it is impossible at 
present to say that any definite and 
satisfactory proposals as to the 
nature of such legislation have been 
made. Something may be done by 
making better provision to com- 
pensate tenant farmers for perma- 
nent improvements than is afforded 
by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
and to secure the occupiers of 
farms against capricious ejection ; 
but even this would be only the 
removal of a grievance affecting a 
class already in existence, accom- 
panied by an economical gain. It 
would not bring about the im- 
portant results desired by those 
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who regard the existence of a very 
large contented and healthy coun- 
try population as the greatest safe- 
guard and highest glory of a nation. 

More is required if the complaints 
of the Deserted Village are no longer 
to be heard, and the evils which 
have not decreased since the time 
of Goldsmith are to be remedied. 
It is an undoubted fact that more 
than half the population of Eng- 
land are living deprived of pure 
air, of clear sunlight, and of the 
opportunity of tasting the pleasures 
derived from simple natural ob- 
jects. The desire for them is not 
yet dead. I have known of people 
in the east of Manchester cultiva- 
ting a nettle in a back yard with 
the greatest care, as it was the 
only plant that would grow where 
they were forced to live. On holi- 


days their case is no better, for 
high moorlands which border the 
most thickly peopled parts of Lan- 
cashire are closed throughout the 
whole year by the successful shoddy 


manufacturers who have taken to 
game preserving. Real physical 
health is impossible, and moral 
health proportionately difficult. Edu- 
cation no doubt spreads a desire for 
natural beauty, but the satisfaction 
of that desire is beyond the power of 
the masses, whose minds and eyes 
we are cruelly endeavouring to 
open, so that they will be more 
conscious of wants which they may 
not satisfy. An educated man, 
unless living in a purely abstract 
world or absorbed wholly in his 
successes in active life, must of 
necessity be miserable if forced to 
live in a hideous street of small 
brick houses, where nothing will 
grow and where sunlight never 
penetrates. A weekly tenant in 
such a place is scarcely likely to 
devote his mind to beautifying his 
home, or surrounding it with the 
simple marks of his industry and 
skill which render it a place he 
loves for its own sake. His lei- 
sure must almost of necessity be 
spent in the public-house, where 
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his seat must be paid for at the 
expense of his health, his prospects, 
and bis family ; denied all other phy- 
sical pleasures, he naturally takes 
refuge in drink. His throat must 
be tickled to compensate him for 
the offence done to his eyes by the 
whole of his surroundings. 

These are the evils which we are 
now forced to check unless our town 
population is to sink into utter 
misery and degradation, and our 
country districts are to be a desert, 
entered only for a month or two 
every year that the sacred birds 
which are their only inhabitants 
may be duly sacrificed at the ap- 
pointed time. Where is the remedy 
to be found? If not in general 
legislation, we may perhaps look to 
local effort put forth either by co- 
operation among workmen them- 
selves, by the benevolent wisdom of 
wealthy individuals, or by special 
action of municipal bodies who are 
acquainted with the wants and the 
capabilities of the district whose 
affairs they administer. 

There are indications that if 
the course which would really con- 
duce most to the benefit of the 
most thickly populated districts of 
England were once clearly recog- 
nised, and reasonable means for 
accomplishing the desired end 
were pointed out and generally 
known, societies or persons who 
would provide the necessary organ- 
isation would not be wanting. 

The evils to be overcome areclear. 
First, it is obvious that it is im- 
possible and probably undesirable 
for the majority of the poorer classes 
in England to obtain their suste- 
nance from agriculture, cattle farm- 
ing, or even market gardening. It 
is possible that nearly half the 
population of the country will be 
dependent on the earnings of the 
head of the family to which they 
belong, derived from manufacturing 
or mining. Secondly, if any health 
of body, any feeling of patriotism, 
any enjoyment of the externals of 
home life are to be possible for this 
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section of the people, the conditions 
under which they now live must be 
altered. 

How is the necessary alteration to 
be brought about? Already the 
suggestion of a solution of the 
difficulty has beenindicated. More 
than thirty years ago William 
Howitt in Tait’s Magazine gave a 
glowing picture of some of the 
districts round his own town. He 
calculates that in 1835 about four 
hundred and twenty acres of land 
near Nottingham were divided into 
small plots let as gardens at low 
rents, and furnishing a healthy and 
inexpensive means for about five 
thousand factory workmen and small 
tradesmen to occupy their leisure. 
Mr. Howitt speaks enthusiasti- 
cally of the benefits and pleasure 
derived from this system by those 
who availed themselves of it. Ever 
as a speculation on the part of the 
landowner it was then considered 
to be successful. It was to this 


system, so useful in his own town, 


that Mr. Howitt looked as capable 
of aiding most effectually the esta- 
blishment of the ideal Christian 
state of which he dreamed. 

Thirty years, however, have made 
little change in this direction. The 
Nottingham gardens are slightly 
more numerous now than they were 
when William Howitt wrote, but 
their number has not increased in 
proportion to the growth of the 
town. The gardens too are less 
convenient than formerly, as the 
town has extended, and theirdistance 
from the factories and the homes 
of the workmen is greater than it 
was formerly. About eight thou- 
sand allotments, varying in size from 
two hundred to six hundred square 
yards, are now held by the towns- 
people of Nottingham. Most of 
the tenants of these plots are en- 
gaged as workmen in the lace or 
hosiery, factories, and have some 
distance to walk from their homes 
in the town to their gardens in the 
suburbs, as it is only in a few ex- 
ceptional cases that cottages have 
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been built on the allotments. In 
1872 the average rent was about 
one halfpenny a square yard, so 
that until the plots are required 
for building the system is one 
eminently advantageous to the 
landlord, and would be still more 
so to any co-operative society of 
workmen who could venture to- 
gether to buy larger plots and lay 
them out with a special view to 
their being used permanently as 
gardens. At present the landlord 
does little besides mark out the plots 
and some sort of pathway to each. 
Even when the hours of labour 
were longer than they are at present, 
the privilege of possessing one of 
these gardens was highly prized by 
many, although much of the short 
space of daylight which remained 
after working hours was consumed 
in the walk from the factory to the 
cottage and from the cottage to the 
garden. Generally both flowers 
and vegetables are cultivated, and 
most of the tenants have some 
special hobby in horticulture, and 
each takes a particular pride in 
rearing the finest vegetables or 
flowers of the kind which accords 
with his own taste. Inthe summer 
months the gardens afford an at- 
traction against which the public- 
house cannot compete. The whole 
Sunday is often spent by a work- 
man and his family in his garden, 
where some kind of summer-house 
is frequently built as a temporary 
shelter and adorned with flowers. 
From the testimony of those who 
have lived long in Nottingham, it 
seems that the system even on its 
present limited scale has done much 
to diminish drunkenness and im- 
prove the health of those who avail 
themselves of its advantages. It 
cannot be said," however, that the 
circumstances under which it has 
been at work are very favourable. 
The land is not exceptionally fertile 
and the rents are high. I have 
known a working gardener near 
Nottingham to pay 61. ros. for a 
small market garden for which he 
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would probably not have paid more 
than 3l. a little farther in the 
country, if the landlord would have 
let a small holding at all. The 
distance of the garden from the 
home is a second disadvantage of 
the most serious character, which 
would not affect the system if 
properly carried out and the cot- 
tages were placed on the allotments, 
or, if that were impossible, built in 
rows very near to lands which had 
been divided thus into gardens. 
Probably too it will be felt that 
as the hours of labour are now 
shorter than formerly, the need for 
such an employment as the cultiva- 
tion‘of these gardens will be greater, 
and at the same time more oppor- 
tunity will be given for carrying 
that cultivation to perfection and 
making it productive, even from a 
purely economical point of view. 
The diet of an English workman 
and his family would probably be 
more wholesome if it consisted to a 
larger extent of fresh vegetables. 
In the North of England at present 
fresh vegetables are considered a 
luxury and not one of the staples 
of ordinary diet. If a workman, 
however, grew them himself, he 
would prize them more, use 
them with more care and greater 
pleasure, and possibly find that the 
cost of production was a little plea- 
sant labour, which would be a healthy 
recreation, and a few pounds, which 
would otherwise have been unprofit- 
ably spent. 

Attempts on a small scale to 
introduce the Nottingham system 
in other towns have at times been 
made, but suitable land near to the 
workmen’s houses is generally too 
dear. If the plan is ever to work 
successfully, it must either be tried 
on a large scale or in some new 
place. Workmen change their 
habits and notions very slowly, 
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and the change advocated is a very 
radical change. It is not merely 
an attempt to improve the dwellings 
of the working classes, but to make 
the artisan a food producer also, to 
break down to some extent the 
hard line of division between town 
life and country life. We are pro- 
ducing more coal, iron, and calico, 
than we can sell, and the failure of 
a market means starvation for a 
whole district. It is time that an 
effort should be made to render our 
country more self-sufficient, and 
that workmen should have it within 
their power to produce some at 
least of the necessaries of life for 
themselves. So many persons are 
engaged in the production of articles 
of mere luxury or of tools, and so 
few in using the tools, that articles 
of necessity are dear and luxuries 
cheap. So much thought has been 
spent in trying to manufacture as 
many things as possible, that the 
question, ‘ What is the good of the 
article manufactured?’ is seldom 
considered. All classes buy things 
because they happen to appear cheap 
rather than because they really want 
them. If in thetheories of economists 
and in the practical activity of the 
nation, it could be remembered that 
the real aim of the ceaseless industry 
of the nation is to provide food, 
health, and wise recreation for all 
classes of the people, according to 
their several stations, and not to pro- 
duce as much as possible of every 
commodity which clever contri- 
vances may find a sale for, the 
country would be infinitely happier, 
and free from the dangers which 
are every day becoming more 
threatening. At present the old 
sentence is only too true of us: ‘Ye 
have spent your money for that 
which is not bread, and your labour 
for that which satisfieth not.’ 


ALFRED HOopkKINSON. 
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THE ACADEMY OF THE ARCADI. 


A STUDY OF ITALIAN. LITERARY LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Parr I. 


ROM the year 1680 to the year 
K 1790, Italian literature is mainly 
represented by Filicaia, Vico, Me- 
tastasio, Goldoni, Parini, Gasparo 
Gozzi, Vincenzo Monti, and Vittorio 
Alfieri. But these men merely repre- 
sent, they do not constitute, the in- 
tellectual life of the nation; for 
that we must look in the innu- 
merable academies, networks of 
molecular life spreading all over 
Italy, and connecting all the classes 
of society which possessed, or were 


supposed to possess, any knowledge . 


of literature. Everyone has heard 
of the Crusca—indeed of all the 
Italian academies it is the only one 
whose fame has endured—yet the 


Crusca was far less intimately con- 
nected with the literary life of the 
nation than was any one of the 
hundreds of little associations whose 


\ names are now forgotten. It was 
a confederacy of critics, of gram- 
marians, who corrected the lan- 
guage but did not enrich it; who 
made individual authors quail, but 
who had no real influence on the 
intellectual life of the nation ; their 
institution was a barren one, and 
as such remained separated from 
allothers. The real literary vitality 
of the people resided in those 
countless academies which sprang 
up and died out on all sides, grow- 
ing out of pompous receptions in 
the palaces of cardinals or of prin- 
cesses, and out of the disorderly 
carouses at literary coffee houses, 
academies of which now only the 
names, high-sounding and uncouth, 
remain to puzzle the literary anti- 
quarian :—the. Transformed (Tras- 
formati) of Milan, among whom 
were Parini, the three Verris, and 


Beccaria ; the Frozen Ones (Gelidi) 
of Bologna; the Crazed Ones (Intro- 
nati) of Siena; the Erithrean Shep- 
herds of Naples; the Phlegmatics, 
Frigids, Fervids, and Drunkards, 
none of whom have any special in- 
terestfor us. They were all local— 
very limited in numbers and fame— 
but there was one academy whose 
name resounded with equal glory 
from Trent to Messina, from Sa- 
vona to Treviso, which comprised 
among its members all the great 
writers, philosophers or artists, all 
the nuble lords, all the rich bankers, 
all the astute lawyers, all the well- 
known doctors, all the sainted 
priests, all the beautiful ladies, that 
lived or travelled in Italy. By 
means of colonies established in all 
the Italian towns, it caught, like a 
huge spider-web, everyone distin- 
guished in any way whatever. The 
establishment could profit by every 
sort of advantage of which its mem- 
bers might be possessed. The use 
of literary talents was obvious in a 
literary institution; artists could 
paint pictures and make plans for 
the academy ; musicians could afford 
agreeable interludes in its meet- 
ings; princes, senators, and minis- 
ters could grant diplomas and 
honours; bankers might give or 
lend money ; and last, but far from 
least, ladies would form a pleasing 
leaven, a charming cement to all 
the remainder. With views so 
liberal, and principles so grasping, 
what wonder was there if the in- 
stitution flourished, if it spread in 
all quarters, if the pastoral pipe, 
and laurel, and pine crown, appeared 
on the title-pages of half the books 
published in Italy during the last 
century, and if of all the Italian lite- 
rary curiosities of that time, none 
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impressed us so powerfully as did the 
Academy of the Arcadians? What 
had become of this once renowned 
institution ? Had it been swallowed 
up in the convulsions which changed 
the face of Italy, or were its broken 
fragments still crumbling away in 
silence? Although we were in 
Rome, the head-quarters of the 
Academy, it was long before we 
could obtain any answer to this 
question. Most persons had never 
heard the name of the Arcadians, 
while those who had, associated it 
with vague impressions of ab- 
surdity and imbecility. However, 
little by little we obtained a few 
scraps of information on the sub- 
ject, mostly erroneous and contra- 
dictory, and invariably accompanied 
by not a few expressions of con- 
tempt ; and just as we were giving 
up all further inquiry in despair, 
we received an authorisation to 
visit the hallowed spot, once the 
meeting-place of the Arcadians, 
and now the only remnant of their 
possessions. 

The Bosco Parrasio is situate on 
the road winding up the Janiculum 
towards the Villa Pamfili, but so 
utterly forgotten are all things 
Arcadian, that for a long time we 
wandered close to its gate, through 
the dirty street leading to Ponte 
Sisto, up the battered Via Crucis 
of S. Pietro Montorio, and down 
the slippery mule path of the mills, 
asking vainly after the villa of the 
Arcadians. No one had ever heard of 
such a place as the Bosco Parrasio, 
nor of such beings as the Arca- 
dians ; the beggars who hung about 
the gate of the monastery hard by, 
the sacristan of the Sette Dolori, 
the dyers hanging out their skeins 
of scarlet and blue wool, the pea- 
sants loading their mules with sacks 
of flour, all answered in the same 
astonished negative. At the top of 
two slippery mounds, between the 
Vigna Corsini and the mills, was a 
little garden, at whose gate stood 
a portly priest: we determined on 
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accosting him. True, there was no 
reason why he should have heard 
of a place unknown in the whole 
neighbourhood, but he was our last 
hope. So we repeated to him the 
old, hopeless question — ‘ Scusi, 
ma saprebbe forse dov’é il Bosco 
Parrasio, il casino dell’ Accademia 
degli Arcadi?’ The priest, as jolly, 
slovenly, and demonstrative a one 
as could be found, turned with 
alacrity towards us—‘Il Bosco 
Parrasio? Eccolo, é questo.’ So, 
when we least expected it, we 
actually stood at the gate of the 
Italian Parnassus, and, what sur- 
prised us still more, in the com- 
pany of one of the dignitaries of 
Arcadia. 

We returned from this first visit 
with the most dismal impressions 
of the Bosco Parrasio—of muddy 
paths, dripping bushes, flowerbeds 
filled with decaying ilex leaves, 
lichen-covered benches, crumbling 
plaster and mouldering portraits— 
grim spectres looking down on the 
final ruin of Arcadia. Nor had the 
live inhabitants of the place con- 
duced to raise our spirits. The 
villa was inhabited by some pea- 
sants whose furniture and provi- 
sions filled the state rooms. The 
Arcadian who did the honours of 
the place did not know one por- 
trait from the other; could not re- 
collect his own, or anyone else’s, 
pastoral name; and took an interest 
in nothing, save some beans spread 
out to dry, which he examined, 
criticised, and calculated the market 
value of, in company with the gar- 
dener’s wife. Such was the first 
effect Arcadia produced on our 
imagination; but gradually, as the 
remembrance of meanness and 
decay became fainter, the dis- 
agreeable impression wore away, 
and left instead a whimsical in- 
terest in the forgotten academy ; 
the Bosco Parrasio impressed us no 
longer as a damp, decaying casino 
in the suburbs, but as a weird habi- 
tation of literary goblins. 
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The result of this new phase of 
humour was that we revisited the 
villa of the Arcadians, and found it 
strangely different from what it had 
at first seemed. It was now June, 
the time when Rome receives her 
crowning beauty before being made 
hideous by dust and decay, when 
the Campagna is one living, wav- 
ing, chirping, humming mass of 
green; when grass and flowers 
spring up in every interstice of the 
old pavement, in every crevice of 
the crumbling walls. The little 
triangular strip of ground on the 
Janiculum was a tangle of flowers ; 
belated jonquils and daffodils 
drooped in the shade of the velvet- 
leaved medlar trees; jessamines, 
lupins, and wild geraniums were en- 
twined among the box and yew 
hedges ; garlands of tiny pink and 


yellow roses were slung from ilex ” 


to ilex, drooping over the marble 
slab carved with the Arcadian pipe: 


Fistula cui semper decrescit arundinis ordo, 
Nam calamus cera jungitur usque minor. 


Behind a clump of tapering laurels 
and pines was hidden a grotto, 
covered with long ferns and maiden- 
hair, trickling with the icy water 
of the Acqua Paola. In front of 
the little yellow villa splashed a 
fountain, and the miniature amphi- 
theatre was overrun with ivy, 
morning glories, and tomatoes. 
The house, once the summer resort 
of Arcadian sonnetteers, was now 
abandoned to a family of market 
gardeners, who hung their hats and 
jackets on the marble heads of im- 
provvisatori and crowned poetesses, 
and threw their beans, maize, and 
garden tools into corners of the 
desolate reception rooms, from 
whose mildewed walls looked down 
a host of celebrities—brocaded 
doges, powdered princesses, and 
scarlet-robed cardinals, simpering 
drearily in their desolation. Sad, 


haggard poetesses, in sea-green and 
sky-blue draperies, with lank, pow- 
dered locks, and meagre arms, 
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holding lyres; fat,  ill-shaven 
priests in white bands and mop 
wigs ; sonnetteering ladies, sweet 
and vapid in dove-coloured sto- 
machers and embroidered sleeves; 
jolly extemporary poets, flaunting 
in many-coloured waistcoats and 
gorgeous shawls; and among this 
crowd of rococo figures, looking 
down on the homely furniture, holy 
water vessels, hallowed box sprigs, 
and smutty prints of saints and 
soldiers, here and there stood out 
some strongly-marked individu- 
ality :—Alfieriin semi-military dress, 
with the collar of his own Order of 
Homer, glaring fiercely round him, 
his red hair waving as if in the 
draught of a furnace; the dapper 
Algarotti, philosopher for ladies, 
versifier for kings, and hanger-on 
of celebrities, his long, beaked face 
peeping out from a huge wig 
and pelisse; John V. of Portu- 
gal, dark, apelike, his head covered 
with a mass of black horsehair, his 
body encased in shining armour; 
the Abate Metastasio, reclining on 
his sofa, fat, easy, elegant, languid 
with selfish, self-complacent senti- 
mentality. It was strange to turn 
from this assembly of literary 
ghosts, their gala dresses and gala 
looks fading away in oblivion, to 
the bright, noble nature surround- 
ing the mouldering casino. Close 
beneath stretched the Vigna Corsini, 
overrun with tall grass, poppies, and 
vines; further off, the pines of Villa 
Lante, St. Peter’s with its back- 
ground of the bald round Monte 
Mario, and far in the distance, 
Soracte, rising out of the hazy blue 
plain. In front, stretched at the 
foot of the Janiculum, lay Rome, 
bounded on one side by the ilexes 
of the Pincian and the Quirinal, and 
on the other by the Tiber winding 
past the green Testaccio. Perhaps 
it was just in this contrast be- 
tween the grand view and the 
blooming garden, and the time- 
stained portraits of long-forgotten 
men and women, whose frail talents 
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had withered and fallen to dust with 
time, that lay the charm of the 
Bosco Parrasio. We returned often 
and often to spend the burning 
afternoons in the shady gardens, or 
in the cool, dismantled rooms, going 
home at sunset, carrying away 
bunches of flowers, tiny roses, 
polyanthuses gorgeous as an Ori- 
ental brocade, sapphire-coloured 
irises, exquisitely delicate in tex- 
ture and perfume, tied up with long 
sprays of maidenhair fresh from the 
trickling grotto; sketches, too, of 
some brocaded Lycidas or powdered 
Chloe, and above all, vague impres- 
sions, quaint and sentimental, of 
the long deceased and long forgot- 
ten world of the last century. 
During the intervals of our visits 
we procured, not without great 
difficulty, old books relating to the 
Arcadian Academy. We sought 
for them in dingy dens near the 
Piazza Navona, and on _ stone 
benches behind the Pantheon, 
among rows of musty, faded, worm- 
eaten, volumes, and among heaps 
of soiled prints, engravings, and 
etchings. Thus, one by one, we dis- 
covered many of the heavily-bound, 
childishly-printed books with the 
invariable Imprimatur, and ‘ Appro- 
bation of the Superiors,’ and the no 
less invariable pages of dedicatory 
nonsense, in huge characters, with 
windmills and Cupids as initial 
letters; the books which contained 
all that remains of Arcadian glory, 
and whence we extracted the 
materials for the following sketch of 
the Italian eighteenth century, a 
time so like our own, and yet so 
strangely different, so near our 
own, and yet so entirely forgotten. 


The grand literature and art 
which burst into full efflorescence at 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had their origin in the strong, 
active, cheerful life of the previous 
age ; the sixteenth century, the time 
of foreign invasion, of Spanish and 
papal preponderance, of despair, 
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brutality and fanaticism, in its turn 
produced and bequeathed to the suc- 
ceeding century its artistic and lite- 
rary fruit—the crazy, meretricious 
architecture and sculpture of the 
Jesuit churches, the threatrical and 
extatic Bolognese painting, and the 
wild conceits and languid affectation 
ofthe literary school of Marini. These 
were the products of a time of un- 
healthy excitement; they grew to 
maturity in one of national lethargy, 
and the poor, exhausted seventeenth 
century was reviled, not only for 
its own indolence and incapacity, 
but for the extravagance which it 
had inherited from its predecessor. 
The mystic sibyls and tragic mar- 
tyrdoms of Guido and Domenichino 
became simpering, sentimental la- 
dies and romping opera murders in 
the hands of Donato Creti, of Ciro 
Ferri, and of Luca Giordano; the 
brilliant paradoxes of Marini and 
the elegant effeminacy of Guarini 
turned into systematic nonsense and 
voluntary vapidness among their 
successors: the sun cooled itself in 
the waters of rivers which were on 
fire ; the celestial sieve, resplendent 
with shining holes, was swept by 
the bristly back of the Apennines; 
love was an-infernal heaven and a 
celestial hell; it was burning ice 
and freezing fire, and was inspired 
by ladies made up entirely of coral, 
gold thread, lilies, roses, and ivory, 
on whose lips sat Cupids shooting 
arrows which were snakes. In 
short, if in England the rage for 
conceits injured not a few excellent 
poets, in Italy it made the fortune 
of scores of poetasters ; for the indo- 
lent, ostentatious nobles, who pre- 
sided over the innumerable acade- 
mies, required mad paradoxes and 
vapid hyperboles in their birthday 
odes and dedicatory sonnets, as 
much as they required fluttering, 
smirking goddesses for their gardens, 
and curling masonry and waving 
stucco work for their chapels. Yet 
it was during this despicable period 
of exhausted repose that took place 
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the partial renovation which pro- 
duced the modern Italian world; 
it was among these languid, pom- 
pous, artificial people of the seven- 
teenth century that modern society 
began to be formed, and it is in 
dealing with them that we first 
find that we have to do, no longer 
with our remote ancestors living in 
castles, travelling on horseback, 
fighting in the streets, and ca- 
rousing at banquets, but with the 
grandfathers of our grandfathers, 
steady, formal, hypocritical people, 
paying visits in coaches, going to 
operas, giving dinner parties, and 
litigating and slandering rather 
than assassinating and poisoning. 
As the century’advanced and the 
stormy times of invasion and re- 
formation were left further and 
further behind, Italy, indolent, pe- 
dantic and ostentatious, saw thé 
slow consolidation of regular, formal 
governments, despotic, but not il- 
legal, letting people do what they 
chose except think and act for 
themselves, while the spiritual au- 
thorities, with their well-organised 
Jesuit schools and officially-managed 
Inquisition, relaxed their sway, or 
rather let their zeal die out into self- 
complacent meddlesomeness : heresy 
had long been crushed, indifference 
was rapidly spreading, and free 
thought was almost becoming a 
possibility ; in short, the ponderous, 
inert mass of Italian society was 
imperceptibly slipping onwards. 
At this time Rome was, with the 
exception of Venice and Genoa, the 
only truly independent Italian State, 
and the only true republic remain- 
ing. The Papal See had become a 
most perfect oligarchy; the sacred 
college was mainly recruited among 
the nobility, and the pope was the 
doge or gonfaloniere for life of an 
ecclesiastical senate. Religious zeal 
there was no longer: the race of 
Caraffas and Perettis had died out ; 
poor monks remained poor monks ; 
and inquisitors remained inquisi- 
tors; the Protestant and Catholic 
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States were treated with the same 
bland civility; all ideas of giving 
laws to Europe had been laid aside 
as folly. The popes were elected 
sovereigns, whose only thought was 
to secure to their relatives wealth 
and a chance of succession; the 
cardinals were rich senators aspir- 
ing to sovereign power and consol- 
ing their disappointment with pomp 
and ostentation. Still, this system 
of nepotism was not without its 
advantages: each pope brought with 
him his family and friends from 
Bologna, Lombardy or Venetia; 
Roman life was kept up by a con- 
tinual influx of foreigners, and 
Roman society obtained a more 
liberal and active character than 
it would otherwise have had. The 
papal families vied with each 
other in tasteless magnificence: the 
Borghese enlarged the great villa 
outside Porta del Popolo, the 
Odescalchi of Como built the vast 
yellow palace opposite the SS. Apos- 
toli, the Altieri erected the huge, 
clumsy structure near the Gesi, 
the Pistojese Rospigliosi established 
themselves on the Quirinal, the 
Florentine Corsini on the Janiculum; 
everywhere, in short, the strangers 
colonised Rome. To them are due 
those enormous palaces with spa- 
cious courts and low-stepped stairs, 
bedizened with plaster dragons and 
flowerets and curls of masonry 
without, and with gilt Cupids, and 
brick and chalk-coloured frescoes 
within, and the many villas with 
straight walls of clipped ilex and 
box, and innumerable ill-restored, 
worthless statues in fantastic tem- 
ples. They employed the frigid 
Maratta and the stiff Sacchi to 
cover their ceilings with earthy- 
tinted Gods and Nymphs, and the 
clumsy Duquesnoy and the theatrical 
Legros to ornament their chapels 
with gigantic saints in flying 
marble robes. Thanks to them 
and their hangers on, Rome was in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a handsome, modern-looking 
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town, for most of the houses with 
shell, pinebranch, and other stucco 
ornaments which abound in what 
are now the dirtiest quarters, were 
then resplendent with whitewash. 
The prince nephews were likewise 
patrons of music, which was then 
struggling to free itself from the 
inexorable composers of madrigals 
and canons; theatres were built, 
and cardinals had wonderful private 
concerts, at which sang all the 
charming sirens of the day, Milton’s 
Baroni and Evelyn’s Laurettos and 
Pasqualinos. But above all the 
Roman aristocracy favoured litera- 
ture and men of letters: not a 
wedding could take place, not 
a cardinal could be promoted with- 
out volumes of poems being pub- 
lished on the occasion, and the 
innumerable lay ecclesiastics who 
hung on to the princes of the 
church were all poets, members, 
and perhaps founders, of academies. 
In short, thanks to foreign coloni- 
sation and nepotism, there was in 
Rome a vast literary bustle with- 
out aim or result. But as the 
century of incapacity and indolence 
grew towards its close, Italian intel- 
lect began once more to stir; music, 
destined to attain to perfection in 
the succeeding age, rapidly super- 
seded the plastic arts, and a new 
style of poetry, free from conceit 
and extravagance, soon showed it- 
self. It would certainly be difficult to 
find in any Italian verses of the end 
of the seventeenth century the feel- 
ing and grace of the songs contained 
in Salvator Rosa’s music-book, but 
nevertheless, a great literary change 
did take place. While Redi let his 
droll humour riot in his burlesque 
Triumph of Bacchus, and Menzini 
wrote his sharp, harsh Satires, 
Filicaia and Guidi struck a note 
which had been mute for more than 
two centuries ; instead of addressing 
the descendants of the ‘ unconquered 
Hippolytus’ and the ‘ magnani- 
mous Alfonso’ of Ariosto and Tasso, 
they addressed Italy, France, and 
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Germany ; they spoke to a nation 
in the name of a nation, and their 
poetry has the nobility as well as 
the bombast of newly-obtained and 
as yet misunderstood independence. 
At the same time the conceits and 
fustian of the poets of the preced- 
ing generation began to lose favour, 
and the simplicity and elegance of 
the early Italian classics began 
once more to be admired. In Rome 
especially a society of literar 

purists formed itself, which included 
some of the most gifted poets, and 
some of the most eminent pedants 
of the day; for literature had sunk 
so low that mediocrity could easily 
associate with talent, nay, that talent 
and mediocrity might be found 
strangely united in a single indivi- 
dual. They foundastaunch patroness 
in Queen Christina of Sweden, who, 
in return for the amount of bom- 
bastic flattery usual in that day, 
received them as friends and pre- 
sided over their meetings in her 
gardens. They even introduced her 
majesty’s bad verses into their own 
poems, a better proof than the 
most servile flattery that these 
writers of the seventeenth century 
were without station, fortune, or a 
literary public. They turned their 
attention especially to extirpating 
what remained of the metaphysical 
poetry of the previous age, and to 
rehabilitating Petrarch and his fol- 
lowers, Bembo, Molza, and Costanzo, 
and their influence became daily 
greater and more acknowledged. 
However, they did not succeed in 
bettering their own fortunes, for, on 
the death of the munificent Chris- 
tina, they lost their fixed meeting- 
place, and had to send their servile 
muse to Don Livio Odescalchi to 
ask for an invitation to Frascati, and 
to Cardinal Corsini to beg admis- 
sion into his gardens—a favour 
readily granted, for the Roman 
nobles were idle, conceited, and 
loved to play the Maecenas. How- 
ever, one fortunate spring morning 
of the year 1692, fate decreed that 
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they should find no better place of 
meeting than the large pasture 
tracts behind the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, usually known as the 
Prati di Castello. The party num- 
bered fourteen and included some 
of the most illustrious men of letters 
then flourishing: Alessandro Guidi, 
the humpbacked favourite of Queen 
Christina, regarded by himself and 
his contemporaries as a second 
Pindar, and who boasted that 
his poetical stables contained a 
hundred winged coursers, ready to 
carry up his misshapen little per- 
son in the track of the horses of 
the sun ; Giambattista Felice Zappi, 
a young Imolese lawyer, of noble 
birth and elegant person, of whose 
graceful though rather insipid 
poems we shall speak more than 
once; Silvio Stampiglia, histo-. 
riographer and writer of tragi- 
comical opera texts to the Emperor 
Leopold; the Calabrian jurist and 
critic, Giovanni Vincenzo Gravina ; 
the Abate Crescimbeni, one of the 
stupidest and most self-important 
of Roman pedants, and nine others, 
mostly satellites of the two last- 
mentioned writers. The Prati di 
Castello form a quiet, rural penin- 
sula, separated by a bend of the 
sluggish, yellow river from the vast, 
grey town, with its innumerable cu- 
polas and belfries shining in the 
sunlight; the ground is covered 
with grass and mint, crushed and 
browzed by the shaggy Roman horses 
and long-horned, white oxen; here 
and there a hedge of flowering thorn 
ora clump of slender elms, and to the 
back, the round mass of the castle of 
S. Angelo and the long extent of the 
Vatican terrace gardens. The quiet 
pastoral scene impressed even the 
fourteen literati, for after they had 
read and improvised verses, and 
applauded each other as indiscrimi- 
nately as was their wont, one of 
them exclaimed: ‘It seems to-day 
as if Arcadia were reviving for us!’ 
His speech was hailed as an inspi- 
ration, and it was immediately de- 
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termined that, since Arcadia had 
been thus happily resuscitated, it 
should be kept alive by their 
care. The first and most obvious 
necessity was to exchange their real 
names for such as would suit their 
new capacity of Arcadian shepherds, 
and fourteen pastoral names and sur- 
names were forthwith written on 
as many slips of paper, which 
were extracted, in the order that 
fate ordained, out of the hat of 
one of the company. This being 
done, the fourteen shepherds in 
black coats, white bands and 
horsehair wigs, pastoral physicians, 
lawyers, priests, and professors, 
set about framing the constitu- 
tion of the newly-created state, 
It was republican, but paternal, 
the elected head of the state was 
called custode (custos), and to him 
were given two subordinate, or vice- 
custodi : such was the rudimentary 
form of government. 

Scarcely was the existence of 
Arcadia known, than everyone in 
Rome longed to be admitted into 
it, the learned literati and the 
stupid nobles being equally charmed 
with the notion. Meanwhile the 
Academy elected its president, or 
more properly speaking, the sheep 
looked out for a head shepherd. 
The choice unanimously fell upon 
one of the least brilliant of the 
members; yet the choice was a 
happy one, as events proved in after 
years. Guidi was old, conceited, 
and too little interested in the in- 
stitution ; Zappi, on the other hand, 
was too young and simple-minded ; 
Silvio Stampiglia was a writer of 
plays, and had no connections in 
the ecclesiastical city; Leonio was 
insignificant, and the other un- 
named ones still more so ; the choice 
therefore remained between Gra- 
vinaand Crescimbeni. Gravina was 
a man of about thirty, tall, thin, 
with a fine, worn, thoughtful face, 
thin lips, a long weak chin, dreamy 
eyes and a massive forehead, whence 
his scant hair fell in light ringlets ; 
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he had a considerable fortune for a 
Roman writer in those days, and 
held the chair of Jurisprudence at 
the Sapienza. As a jurist his talent 
was undoubted, his great works on 
Roman law are read to this day, 
and served, with those of Vico, to 
produce a new school of Judicial 
Philosophy, headed by Montesquieu ; 
he was besides a great classical 
scholar, his critical writings were 
ingenious, his style elegant and 
noble; and his society was eagerly 
sought by all the most intelligent 
men in Rome. Gian Mario dei 
Crescimbeni was a priest of 
about forty, born at Macerata in 
the March ; he was small and un- 
gainly in figure, dark complexioned, 
with a nose of such huge propor- 
ions as to gain him the familiar 
appellation of Nasica; his crabbed 
aspect was that of the pedant that 
he was. He had written on litera- 
ture, in a stiff, hard, low style, mere 
awkward compilations, and the only 
original idea he was ever known to 
have struck out, was that the 
Divina Commedia was a comic poem 
and the Morgante Maggiore a serious 
one. Yet, in spite of all the recom- 
mendations of person, talents, learn- 
ing, and position, on the one hand, 
and of all the disadvantages of ugli- 
ness, stupidity, pedantry, and po- 
verty, on the other, the general 
choice fell not upon the dignified 
and ingenious Gravina, but upon 
the awkward and pedantic Cres- 
cimbeni, nor was the choice a wrong 
one. For Crescimbeni had a high 
conception of the honour and re- 
sponsibility attached to the position 
of Custode Generale d’ Arcadia; he 
was a good-natured man, who could 
flatter the great and soothe the 
humble, and whose only thought 
would be to further the interests of 
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the Academy which had honoured 
him with its choice. Martello, 
writing some years later, describes 
him as discreet, fair, and modest, 
able to distinguish a good writer 
from a bad one, yet condescending 
even towards a raven decked out in 
swan’s feathers.' Gravina,on the 
contrary, was neither entirely liked 
nor entirely respected in Rome; his 
being a Neapolitan, though certainly 
no recommendation to the Romans, 
is not sufficient to account for the 
rather hostile feeling which he in- 
spired. ‘He is proud and eccentric 
according to the general belief’ 
[che strano e altero € nel concetto 
altrui], writes Martello ; he was cold, 
conceited, and had an insatiable 
appetite for praise; to be tolerated 
by him it was necessary to concur 
in all his notions, which were often 
extravagant and pedantic, as, for 
instance, he affected to consider 
Trissino’s Italia Liberata equal to 
the Iliad and immeasurably superior 
to Tasso’s Jerusalem. ‘You must 
concur in all his notions,’ continues 
Martello, ‘for the weakness of this 
great man is to imagine himself 
possessed of all human wisdom. 
Praise him, and he will love you as 
a son. Unfortunately the Roman 
literati of established position found 
such conditions intolerable, although 
profuse enough of praise towards 
wealthy patrons; so Gravina re- 
mained as Opico EHrimanteo, a mere 
member of the academy, distin- 
guished only by his own talents, 
while Crescimbeni, under the name 
of Alfesibeo Cario, took possession 
of the supreme rank of Custode 
Generale d’ Arcadia. 

However, as the Academy grew 
in numbers, Gravina came into 
greater notice, for the institution 
needed a code of laws, and this 


Vi notai Crescimbeni e il suo Leonio, 


Ch’ambo discreti, equanimi e modesti, 
San chi sieda e chi no nel coro Aonio. 

Ma gia non sono al van desio molesti 
D’un corvo che di cigno abbia le piume. 


Pier Jacopo Martello, Sat. 3. 
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work naturally fell to the great 
jurist and scholar; the result was 
considered worthy of Cicero, both 
for wisdom and latinity. Meanwhile 
Crescimbeni, who could not shine 
by his pen, set to work quietly and 
patiently at gaining members and 
patrons for the academy, with 
which his heart was bound up. 
Among the Roman nobles who 
aspired to the position of Maecenas, 
the most conspicuous was Don Livio 
Odescalchi, of Como, nephew of the 
proud pope who had dared to 
thwart Louis XIV. He was the 
successor to ueen Christina’s 
position in Roman society; in his 
elegant palace between the SS. 
Apostoli and the Corso, he gave 
concerts at which (as the irate 
Bourdelot complains) all the eccle- 
siastical musicians of Rome sang 
profane music, and literary recep- 
tions at which verses were read 
and improvised by conspicuous 
writers ; nay, he even invited whole 
academies to his splendid villa in 
the hills. D. Livio, who was al- 
ways willing to buy literary fame 
at the price of such invitations, 
immediately understood how im- 
portant it was to connect his name 
with that of the rising academy, 
and Crescimbeni took care to 
foster this belief. D. Livio appears 
to have been the only noble who 
invited the whole academy to his 
country seat, Prince Corsini and 
Cardinal Farnese deigning to re- 
ceive the hungry, shabby literati in 
their vineyards and gardens, but 
not in their palaces. 

There seems at the end of the 
seventeenth century to have lingered 
in Italy a remnant of Spanish 
gravity and pomposity, which dis- 
appeared in the eighteenth century, 
when the true Italian character 
came once more into notice, mingled 
perhaps with a little French levity. 
It is impossible to conceive how an 
institution like the Arcadian Aca- 
demy could have assumed the im- 
portance which it did, except in the 
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midst of that stately and solemn 
civilisation, marked by straight- 
walked gardens, heavy-gilt coaches, 
black clothes, and huge, curly peri- 
wigs, or in any other place than 
Rome, among its upstart princes 
andidle prelates, whose only thought 
was ostentation of some sort. Sixty 
years later, in the days of Goldoni 
and Gaspare Gozzi, such an academy 
would have been regarded as a mere 
whimsical congregation of crotchety 
pedants and blue stockings, whose 
only use was to make people ac- 
quainted with each other, and whose 
sittings were an avowed amusement, 
enlivened by music, small talk, and 
cards; but between the years 1690 
and 1710 things were viewed in a 
very different light: the Arcadian 
Academy, besides reviving the sim- 
plicity and innocence of the golden 
age, was to reform literature 
throughout Italy; it was to make 
or unmake the reputation of writers ; 
it was to eradicate vice and ignor- 
ance; it was to restore to Rome the 
glorious days of Augustus and of 
Leo X.; it was to erect monu- 
ments to kings and emperors, and 
to supply Homers for any chance 
Achilles who might turn up. All 
this was sincerely believed by 
Crescimbeni, D. Livio Odescalchi, 
and probably nearly all the Roman 
Arcadians, nor do they ever seem 
to have suspected any ludicrous dis- 
crepancy between what they were 
and what they intended to be; 
these poetasters, priests, and lawyers 
living for the most part off dedica- 
tions, and their munificent patrons, 
the illiterate nobles, met in the 
prim box alleys and ilex groves of 
the Roman villas, and fretted to 
read their own compositions, and 
yawned over those of their com- 
panions, in the full persuasion that 
they were engaged in most impor- 
tant work, and that the whole 
world watched them with anxious 
interest. Everything had to be 


literary and solemn, and even Ar- 
cadian amusements took a ponder- 
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ous and pompous shape, as is proved 
by Crescimbeni’s account of that 
celebrated and delightful game 
called the Giwoco del Sibillone, in- 
vented by the illustrious shepherd 
Domenico Trosi. 

In this game of the Sidillone (i.e. great male 
Sibyl), otherwise called game of the oracle 
(writes the Custode Generale d’Arcadia), one 
of the company is chosen to personate the 
oracle, and answers in a single word what- 
ever question may be put to him by the 
spectators, which word is afterwards ex- 
plained and shown to be suitable to the 
question by two others, who play the part 
of interpreters. For the sake of enjoying 
this most noble and curious game, after 
some time there came not only friends, but 
other persons, and we ourselves have seen 
more than once gentlemen and ladies of the 
highest rank, and even Cardinals; and in 
truth this was an amusement worthy of 
any great personage, because, as the inter- 
preters were mostly men learned in every 
science, their interpretations were usually 
full of rare information, especially philo- 
sophical nay, sometimes the in- 
terpreter would fulfil his duty with won- 
drous perfection, speaking extempore in 
elegant Italian verses, sometimes even in 
rhyme. 

As the Academy increased in 
numbers and importance, Crescim- 
beni took to publishing octavo 
volumes with large margins, endless 
dedications, and the syrinx sur- 
rounded by pine and laurel branches, 
the chosen emblem of Arcadia, in 
which he chronicled the meetings of 
the Arcadians and the Olympic 
Games, performances in which the 
clumsiness and sloth of literary 
racers and wrestlers were displayed 
in honour of some _ illustrious 
stranger. The cost of printing 
these works must have greatly sur- 
passed any small profits made from 
their dedications, and, as many of 
them were published anonymously, 
I can ascribe their production only 
to the sincere faith which Crescim- 
beni placed in his vocation, and his 
awe-stricken belief in the institution 
which had placed him at its head. 
Then appeared volumes containing 
the lives of distinguished members, 
and others filled with biographies 
of the deceased ones. In these pro- 
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ductions Crescimbeni was assisted 
by various other Academicians, 
whose style is rather less insuffer- 
able than his own, but who write 
about Arcadian matters with as 
much solemnity as their chief. 
From these works it appears that 
Arcadian colonies were beginning 
to be founded all over Italy, and 
that scarcely a single distinguished 
man of letters of any part of the 
country had been missed by Cres- 
cimbeni’s pastoral fishing’apparatus. 
These books also give an insight 
into the literary circles of Rome, 
inasmuch as they were connected 
with the academy. The principal 
one had for its centre the beautiful 
andaccomplished Faustina, daughter 
of the famous painter Carlo Maratta, 
and wife of the then scarcely less 
celebrated poet Felice Zappi. Zappi 
was considerably older than his wife, 
but handsome, elegant, and highly 
talented, and there appears to have 
existed between them an affection 
which never diminished, and of 
which Faustina’s beautiful sonnet 
to an old love of her husband’s is a 
proof such asonerarely meetsamong 
the vapid Arcadian love poems. 
She was likewise skilled as a painter, 
and the Arcadian Academy still 
possesses a little portrait in which 
she has represented herself in the full 
maturity of her beauty, dressed in 
flowered yellow brocade, her black 
hair raised in a high structure, and 
one long curl falling on her finely- 
modelled neck. The face, with its 
straight, delicate features, and 
opaque, ivory complexion, has a 
sort of sedate, intellectual coquet- 
ry, like Pope’s lady—‘An equal 
mixture of good humour and 
sensible, soft melancholy’—which 
makes one understand the cour- 
teous and admiring affection 
which Faustina Maratti Zappi 
inspired in the most eminent men 
of Italy, a feeling quite unlike 
the flat gallantry of those times, 
and which Manfredi has well ex- 
pressed in a pretty sonnet : 
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Purcon questi occhi al fin visto ho I’altero 
Miracol di bellezza e d’onestate, 
Cui sol per adombrar, mille fiate 
Oltr’ Arno ed Apennin spinto ho il pensiero. 
E pur con queste orecchie udito ho il vero 
Pregio e il vivo stupor di nostra etate : 
Or gli uni e l’altre omai paghi e beate 
Chiudansi pur, ch’altro da lor non chero. 
Né tu i gran templi e i simulacri tuoij 
Vantarmi intatti ancor dal tempo edace, 
Nell’ampie spoglie della terra doma; 
Ché gloria antica o nuova altra non puoi 
Mostrar pari a costei, sia con tua pace, 
Bella, invitta, superba, augusta Roma. 


Rolli and Frugoni and all the 
principal Italian poets addressed 
Faustina Maratti under her Arca- 
dian name of Aglauro Cidonia; 
but their verses were mostly infe- 
rior to their subject, and Felice 
Zappi himself, although his vein 
was generally rather insipid and 
finikin, was, on the whole, the 


sweetest and most elegant of the 
poets who sang the charms of 
the beautiful painter and poetess. 
Faustina is the heroine of a ro- 
mantic incident, strange enough 


in the jog-trot literary Italy of 
those days. A young nobleman, vio- 
lently enamoured of her and enraged 
at her contemptuous treatment, 
determined to destroy her beauty 
in default of her reputation, and 
threw in her face some dreadful 
liquid, probably vitriol, of which, 
however, only a single drop touched 
her, leaving on her temple a black 
patch, the size of a sticking-plaster 
mouche, an indelible record of this 
semi-miracle, which she, of course, 
recorded in a sonnet. It is curious 
with what simplicity Count Cor- 
niani, writing sixty years later, 
asks with indignant surprise how 
such an atrocious attempt could go 
unpunished; but its author was 
perhaps the nephew of a Pope, and 
in the eighteenth century it is a 
great proof of the liberty enjoyed 
by Italians that the crime should 
not have been punished on the 
victim rather than on the criminal. 
An old friend and constant visitor 
at the Zappi’s was Pier Jacopo Mar- 
tello, who resided for some time in 
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Rome as Secretary to the Ambassa- 
dor of the Bolognese Senate to the 
Holy See. Martello was, like most 
of his contemporaries, a learned man 
—he had written Latin verses and 
treatises; but he had been in Paris 
and acquired a taste for French lite- 
rature, which, joined to his secular 
Bolognese education, gave him a 
light and genteel air compared with 
the solemn Roman clod-hoppers. A 
volume of his works contains a 
finely-done little engraving of his 
portrait, suspended with a pastoral 
pipe on an oak tree ; with his care- 
fully crimped hair and fur pelisse 
he has much the look of a dandy; 
and his thin lips, heavy eyelids, and 
scraggy profile give the general 
impression of conceit, inoffensive, 
intellectual, and benign. Martello 
was perhaps the first Italian who 
made his fellow-countrymen ac- 
quainted with French literature, and 
who, while the subtle and icy Gra- 
vina was constructing plays on what 
he conceived to be the Greek model, 
wrote tragedies in the correct and 
polished French style, and in a 
species of alexandrin, invented by 
himself, and of such uncouthness 
of sound as to do him little credit. 
Occasionally the cheerful little 
Bolognese society at Faustina Zap- 
pi’s house was augmented by the 
benign and elegant mathematician 
Francesco Zanotti and his rough, 
merry brother, the painter and 
poet Giampietro. Then there was 
the intimate of old Carlo Maratta, 
the famous violinist and composer, 
Arcangelo Corelli, whose works 
are still remembered and admired, 
while Martello, the Zanottis, Zappi, 
and even the beautiful Faustina 
herself, have long been forgotten. 
But while colonies were being 
founded in all directions, and the 
illustrious names — not only of 
princes, and senators, and car- 
dinals, but of the last Gonzagas 
and Estensi—were being exchanged 
for pastoral appellations, danger 
threatened the Academy from with- 
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in, and a spark was set alight which 
well-nigh blew Arcadia back again 
into chaos. The haughty and eccen- 
tric Gravina had not seen without 
a pang the growth of an institution 
which had declined having him as 
its head, nor the glory which had 
then accrued to his rival Crescimbeni. 
This ill-favoured, awkward pedant 
had become the acknowledged head 
of the whole hierarchy of Italian 
literature, petted by cardinals and 
princes, and flattered by poets and 
ladies; and meanwhile he, Gian 
Vincenzo Gravina, the greatest 
scholar and jurist in Rome, the 
author of luminous treatises and 
elegant poems, the handsome, dig- 
nified, eloquent Gravina was left to 
muse and study in his rustily-fur- 
nished rooms in Via Ginlia, and to 
hold forth thrice a week before the 
students of the Sapienza. Gravina’s 
jealous irritation was increased 
beyond all control by the ill success 
of his tragedies, which, as Martello 
informs us, no one would read, and 
the ill will pent up for twenty 
years suddenly vented itself on the 
unlucky Crescimbeni. The pretext 
for the quarrel is confused and 
obscure. Gravina accused Cres- 
cimbeni of passing off the famous 
Arcadian Code as his own work; 
Crescimbeni declared that Gravina 
had merely translated what he him- 
self had suggested; which was in 
the right and which in the wrong 
none can now tell, and no one per- 
haps understood at the time; but 
what is certain is that a schism 
ensued, Crescimbeni retaining the 
main body of the Arcadians, while 
Gravina marched off at the head of 
the minority. And now appeared 
the influence of Gravina’s undoubted 
talents ; one Arcadian after another 
abandoned Crescimbeni and rallied 
round his rival. Between the two 
parties poor D. Livio Odescalchi was 
perfectly lost ; he felt bound to pro- 
tect from heresy the Academy that 
was rendering him immortal; but 
he could in no way discover which 
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was the orthodox branch, and which 
the schismatic, wavering between 
the authority of Crescimbeni, long 
and intimately connected with the 
institution, and the influence of 
Gravina, the most brilliant scholar 
of Rome. At length, and in 
despair, D. Livio let himself be 
won over by Gravina, but reluc- 
tantly, and casting a half remorse- 
ful glance back at Crescimbeni. 
Although he installed the Anti- 
Arcadia in one of his villas out- 
side Porta del Popolo, and even 
accepted the nominal title of Cus- 
tode Generale, he yet tried to keep 
on good terms with Crescimbeni, 
who takes care to inform us of this 
fact (Vite degli Arcadi Morti), at 
the same time hinting darkly and 
solemnly that the unhappy Prince 
was the victim of a conspiracy, of 
whose existence he became aware 
very soon, but too late, alas! to be 
saved. In the midst of these awful 
events, which the scoffing Baretti 
ridiculed with more coarseness than 
wit fifty years later, one of the 
original founders of the disturbed 
Academy, Domenico Petrosellini, 
had the levity to sing the war 
between Gravina and Crescimbeni 
in a heroic-comic poem, which had 
great success at the time, but is now 
extremely difficult to procure. 

But the schism, begun abont 
1711, was not of long duration. 
Gravina’s coldness, intolerant and 
intolerable conceit, and real want 
of interest in Arcadian matters, 
little by littl sent back the penitent 
schismatics to the orthodox institu- 
tion, and after some time the here- 
siarch found himself shunned no 
less by his own former disciples 
than by those of his opponent. So 
Gian Vincenzo Gravina hid his 
humiliation in his house near 
Palazzo Farnese, and soothed his 
disappointment by doing his best 
to make his young pupil Metastasio 
an eminent lawyer, instead of letting 
him waste his powers on being 4 
poet. 
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The Arcadian Academy appears 
already to have possessed some sort 
of fixed abode, called Serbatoio, a 
word that might be translated inte 
reservoir or conservatory, and about 
which Baretti made the following 
etymological remarks : 

Serbatoio, a Greek word derived from the 
Chaldean, is in Rome equivalent to poetical 
Secretary's office, while in Florence it has 
the meaning of @ closet in which are kept 
meat, vegetables, poultry and other eatables, 


However, the Serbatoio appears 
to have been a very humble apart- 
ment, judging by a letter of Giam- 
pietro Zanotti: ‘I have been to 
the Serbatoio, a very little thing, 
ornamented with very little things.’ 
Indeed, the only large thing that 
it contained was Crescimbeni’s 
nose : 

I assure you (writes Zanotti to his wife) 
that it impressed me much more than the 
obelisk of Piazza del Popolo . . . Oh, 
what a nose! A statue ought to be made 
of it and placed in the Capitol. What is 
the cupola of St. Peter's or the Colosseum 
compared tothat nose? A wretched trifle. 
Let us pray Heaven to preserve that nose 

et a while, and let us give thanks for our 
iving now-a-days and seeing so grand a 
sight. 

The Bolognese painter could not 
recover from the impression made 
by Crescimbeni’s nose, and again 
spoke of it in a letter of the 19th 
December, 1719: 

Saturday last the lightning fell with tre- 
mendous crash on to the Capitol, and, 
strange to say, broke a bench on which 
three lawyers were seated, without hurting 
them. Think if it were to fall on to the 
Serbatoio d’Arcadia and hit the nose of the 
Custode! 

When Giampietro Zanotti wrote 
this rhapsody on Crescimbeni’s 
nose, Gravina had already been 
removed from the scene of his 
shortlived glory and long humilia- 
tion. Unable to brook the final 
victory of his rival, he had ap- 
parently accepted the invitation of 
the King of Sardinia to fill the 
place of professor of civil law at 
Turin, when, in 1718, he suddenly 
died, leaving the bulk of his fortune 
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to his favourite pupil Pietro Bona- 
ventura Trapassi, the son of an ex- 
soldier and small druggist, who was 
later to fill the world with his fame 
under the name of Pietro Metastasio. 
Soon after Gravina’s death, his 
friends, Vincenzo Leonio and Pier 
Jacopo Martello, informed Crescim- 
beni that the deceased had charged 
them to make known to the Custode 
Generale d’Arcadia that he deeply 
regretted having provoked the 
schism in that institution, but that 
he had done so from no want of 
respect towards it. This extraor- 
dinary posthumous self-humiliation 
of one of the vainest of men may 
possibly have touched even the 
rusty heart of his rival; at all 
events, the merits of Gravina were 
appreciated more universally than 
before, and by a general decree of 
the Arcadian Academy, the name 
of Gian Vincenzo Gravina, erased 
during his lifetime from its registers 
as that of a malignant schismatic, 
was inscribed once more in them a 
short time after his death. 

Two events, more brilliant than 
even this one, were reserved for 
the last years of Crescimbeni’s 
reign. 

In 1725 there arrived in Rome 
the most illustrious Signor Bene- 
detto Marcello, patrician of Venice 
and Provveditore of Pola, celebrated 
for his patronage of poetry and 
music. Crescimbeni and his 
pedants, who were utterly incapable 
of appreciating the musical genius 
of Marcello, and who, in their happy 
state of self-delusion, doubtless con- 
sidered musicians as miserable 
buffoons, not worthy of a look from 
an empty-headed man of letters, 
were yet capable of appreciating the 

at Venetian composer’s high 
rank. So Marcello was forthwith 
admitted to the inestimable honour 
of belonging to the Arcadian 
Academy, and when his psalms 
were performed in Cardinal Otto- 
boni’s palace, Crescimbeni and his 
colleagues embellished this solemnity 
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by reciting their own verses in the 
interludes of the music—a splendid 
instance of self-sufficient folly 
patronising genius. Marcello, how- 
ever, was of very little importance 
compared with the heroic prince 
who graced these performances 
with his presence; and if sonnets 
were made for the patrician who 
deigned to cultivate music, Olympic 
Games were decreed in honour of 
the king who stooped to pay at- 
tention to poetry. The king in 
question was Don John V. of 
Portugal, one of the most licentious, 
superstitious, and spendthrift princes 
of the day, and whose portrait at 
the Bosco Parrasio, representing 
him in fullarmour anda black horse- 
hair wig, from under which peers 
his swarthy, apelike countenance, 
reveals one of the most brutish 
natures conceivable. Crescimbeni, 
however, was too much dazzled 
by the glory which surrounded 
John V. to perceive any of his 
Majesty’s uncouth peculiarities, 
and the king, in return for the 
Olympic Games above mentioned, 
made a present to the Arcadian 
Academy of a triangular strip of 
ground on the Janiculum, which, 
being laid ont with flowers and 
shrubs, was designated by the name 
of Parrhasian Grove, and became 
the summer resort of the shepherds 
in black broadcloth and full-bot- 
tomed wigs. 

Meanwhile the Academy was 
gradually changing, as one after 
another of the old members dropped 
away and new ones started up 
instead. Alessandro Guidi had not 
long survived Queen Christina and 
the seventeenth century; Silvio 
Stampiglia had for years been re- 
placed in the imperial service by 
the Candiot dramatist and reviewer 
Zeno; Carlo Maratta, last of 
great painters, and Corelli, first of 
great violinists, had followed each 
other to the grave; the intelligent 
and accomplished Martello had also 
gone, leaving, however, a growing 
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crop of French imitations and 
Alexandrin verses behind; even 
Prince Livio Odescalchi, wonuld- 
be Maecenas, had died, happy, 
doubtless, in expectation of immor- 
tal fame. 

This gradual change in the mem. 
bers of the Academy indicated a 
much more important one in the 
whole republic of letters, nay, in 
the whole of Italian society. The 
men educated in the seventeenth 
century were rapidly dying ont, 
while those already educated in the 
eighteenth were beginning to take 
their place. The solemn period of 
stagnation, nepotism, and Spanish 
rule was over, and the time of 
French influence, levity, toler. 
ance, and national reconstitution 
had come. There remained, it is 
true, not only then but throughout 
the whole eighteenth century, much 
that was childish, pedantic, and 
servile; there were vast numbers 
of dunces who passed off for learned 
men, and vast numbers of fools 
who got credit as poets; worse 
still, there were truly learned men 
wasting their time on the most 
futile disputes, and real poets 
throwing away their talents on 
the most insignificant subjects; 
there was still, worst of all, the 
basest adulation of princes, and 
prelates, and fine ladies; this was 
the miserable inheritance of the 
previous age, but by its side was 
what the previous age had not 
possessed—learning put to worthy 
use, talent developed in the right 
way, and protection granted gener- 
ously and intelligently. But of 
these new characteristics we shall 
speak later, when we come to treat 
of the time when they were more 
highly developed than at the mere 
beginning of the century. We 
must, however, mention some of the 
new Arcadians who went to the 
Bosco Parrasio before its laurels 
and ilexes had grown out of the 
state of bushes. 

Paolo Antonio Rolli is one of the 
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most conspicuous of these more or 
less forgotten celebrities. He was 
born near Rome about 1686, and, 
after having vainly attempted to 
make his fortune at home by his 
talents for both written and ex- 
temporary poetry, went to London, 
wrote libretti for UHiindel and 
his rival Porpora, translated Para- 
dise Lost, was put into the Dunciad 
for his pains, and pronounced to be a 
vermicelli-maker, or pastrycook, 
the only profession besides that of 
musician for which the Britons of 
those days gave the Italians credit. 
In Italy, on the contrary, Rolli got 
more consideration than money ; 
his elegies were translated into 
Latin, and he himself, being a 
native of Todi in Umbria, was 
dignified with the title of the 
modern Propertius. Although Rolli 
was far from being a first-rate poet, 
this epithet was founded upon more 
than the mere accident of his Um- 
brian origin and elegiac tendencies, 
for, living when he did, he had a 
strange, unaccountable, antique air 
about him, such as became common 
only much later. He was trifling and 
superficial, yet, among the colour- 
less, insipid imitators of Petrarca, 
he stood out as does a second-rate 
copy of some mythological picture 
by Titian among a lot of hazy, 
woe-begone Guilos and Sassoferra- 
tos; while his contemporaries com- 
posed in loose, limp rhymes, he was 
the first to make Italian hendeca- 


* O bella Venere, figlia del Giorno, 
Destami affetti puri nell’ animo, 
E un guardo volgimi dal tuo soggiorno. 
Te non accolsero da’ flutti infidi, 
Nata dall’atro sangue Saturnio, 
Di Cipro fertile gl'infami lidi: 
A te non fumano I’are in Citera, 
Né ti circonda con le Bassaridi 
De’ fauni e satiri l'impura schiera. 


Le sagge favole sull’ onde chiare 
Poserti in vaga conca cerulea, 

A fior del tremulo tranquillo mare ; 
Perché il tuo vivido spirto sovrano 
Penetra e scorre negli umor fluidi 
Che padre rendono |’ampio Oceano, 
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syllabics; while they were satis- 
fied with the barest, slightest 
outlines of conventional scenery, he 
went into minute descriptions of 
the split sides of figs, of the crack- 
ling of burning juniper berries, of 
the scent of Monte Porzio wine and 
the weight of ripe melons; while 
they indited canzoni upon the 
beatification of saints, he wrote a 
hymn to Venus, a patchwork of 
imitations from half the writers of 
antiquity, but not without a pan- 
theistic, pagan tone, such as was 
rare before Goethe;? indeed, his 
antique tendencies were carried to 
such a length that he thought it 
prudent to head his works by a 
declaration that, ‘by the Divine 
Grace, I was born in the faith and 
in the bosom of the holy Catholic 
Roman Church, which I have every- 
where and at all times publicly pro- 


 fessed.’ Rolli never departed farther 


from the models of his times than 
in the series of little poems ad- 
dressed to his Egeria; she is 
certainly not the Cynthia of Pro- 
pertius, still less the Delia of 
Tibullus, yet she is more closely 
related to them than to the colour- 
less semi-nymphs, semi-nuns, of 
Rolli’s contemporaries; he makes 
no attempt to substitute the con- 
ventional pseudo-classic details for 
modern ones, and it is perhaps the 
very minuteness and distinctness 
with which he describes Egeria at 
her mirror, dressed in brocade trim- 


Il qual con l’umide ramose braccia 
Lo porta e infonde nel grembo all’aride 
Cose che mutano colore e faccia ; 


Tu quando i tiepidi venti amorosi 

Ii duro ghiaccio sui monti sciolgono, 
E i fiumi a Tetide vanno orgogliosi ; 
Tratta dai rapidi tuoi bianchi augelli 
Scendi nel suolo che per te germina 
Erbette tenere e fior novelli. 

Tu rendi a gli alberi, e frutto e fronda; 
Per te gli arati campi verdeggiano, 
E cresce prodiga la messe bionda ; 
Per te di pampini veston le viti, 

E il caro peso dei folti grappoli 

Per te sostengono gli olmi mariti. 
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med with gold fringe, flowers and 
lace on her powdered hair, waiting 
for her heavy gilt coach, which 
brings him nearer to antiquity than 
his classical brethren. Rolli, though 
often graceful and lively, and some- 
times almost pathetic, was after all 
only a second-rate poet, but a piece 
by him has become a sort of relic 
from being connected with a great 
poet:—the canzonet ‘Solitario 
Bosco Ombroso’ having been a 
favourite with Frau Rath, who 
taught it to the little Goethe even 
before he knew a word of Italian. 

A more brilliant and universally 
admired poet than Rolli was the 
Abate Carlo Innocenzo Frugoni, 
but his subsequent literary fate was 
worse than that of Rolli, for while 
the latter has been permitted to 
remain in inglorious peace, Fru- 
goni’s name has been used asa bye- 
word by thousands of Italians who 
have never read a line by him. 
That frugonerta means high-sound- 


ing nonsense, meaningless fustian, 
is well known by every student of 
Italian literature, but who and what 
Frugoni was, few have cared to in- 


vestigate. He was, when we really 
get to see him, a lamentable instance 
of fine talent not wasted, but ruined 
out and out by a disorderly charac- 
ter, a ramshackle career, and a 
stupid public. Of noble Genoese 
family, Frugoni had been forced 
into a monastery at sixteen; many 
years were wasted in getting out of 
it, with the help of the good-na- 
tured Pope; many more in vainly 
attempting to recover the fortune 
which, on his embracing a monastic 
life, had been seized by his relatives ; 
and the remainder of Frugoni’s 
days passed in trying to obtain a 
fixed mode of life, an attempt frus- 
trated by political events, by his 
antecedents and by his own reck- 
less, disorderly habits, which would 
have been punished by any but 
the easy-going hierarchy of the 
eighteenth century. In the midst 
of all this, Frugoni’s brilliant, pro- 
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lific, unsteady talents suffered as 
much as his worldly career, for 
their possessor seems to have been 
totally destitute of patience, of 
desire of improvement, and of 
judgment: he poured forth sonnet 
upon sonnet, ode upon ode, stanza 
upon stanza, without any thought 
of attempting a large work, or per. 
fecting a small one ; perfectly satis. 
fied with his facilevein and the easily 
excited applause of his hearers, and 
firmly persuaded that he would be 
immortal, Frugoni’s talents were, as 
we have said, not merely wasted, but 
irretrievably ruined, for in his works 
the good is not embedded in the 
bad, but sense is inextricably inter. 
woven with nonsense, and a grand 
thought or beautiful image is (we 
can find no other expression) 
so mixed and amalgamated with 
trashiness as to be absolutely irre- 
coverable. Yet his poems were 
very popular, nor was their popu- 
larity entirely undeserved, for they 
have a flow of versification, a mag- 
nificence of sound, and a splendour 
of colouring and imagery which 
dazzle the mind before it has time 
to reflect on the meaning. Frn- 
goni’s epithets always raise up 
confused visions of beauty and f 
wonder, and the mere sound of his 
verse impresses you, but on trying 
to analyse one of his pieces, you 
find that he evidently had no idea 
of what he was writing, and that 
he did nothing but heap together 
brilliant pieces of trash and gorgeous 
fragments of real value, which only 
serve to make the absurdity of the 
remainder more lamentable. How- 
ever, Frugoni’s time was not one of 
inanity, although it may have been 
one of bad taste, and Frugoni him- 
self was not an inane poet; on the 
contrary, his grandiloquent and 
highly-coloured nonsense was pro- 
bably enjoyed just in proportion as 
it differed from the pale, correct, 
languid truisms of the poets of the 
preceding generation. F'rugoni was 
a man of real and brilliant talents, 
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and talents like his, however much 
wasted and ruined they may be, 
cannot fail to excite what they do 
in some measure deserve, momentary 
admiration and everlasting abuse. 

A third poet was beginning to 
be spoken of at Arcadian meetings, 
although probably much less than 
either Rolli or Frugoni, and this 
was the Abate Pietro Metastasio. 
He had been early brought into 
notice by the fact of his being the 
adopted son of Gravina, of ominous 
memory, and after his benefactor’s 
death he often appeared at the 
Bosco Parrasio, first with a tire- 
some frigid elegy to the memory 
of the deceased, and then with 
other trifles of which the great 
Crescimbeni deigned to approve. 
People expected him to be another, 
though less dangerous, Gravina, 
and praised him for his erudition, 
but unfortunately, having con- 
sumed his protector’s legacy, he 
got into idle ways at Naples, neg- 
lected the study of the law and 
abandoned the company of the 
wise and learned Arcadians for 
that of composers and singers and 
similar riffraff. What would poor 
Gravina have done if he could have 
foreseen such an end for his 
adopted son? said the Arcadians 
at the Bosco Parrasio, and shook 
their heads at the prodigal. One 
day, however, in the year 1724, 
news came from Naples that a play 
called Dido, set to music by Sarro 
and written by Gravina’s pupil, 
had had the most extraordinary 
success, and soon after the worthies 
at the Bosco Parrasio heard to 
their amazement that Metastasio 
was the greatest dramatist Italy 
had ever produced, and the greatest 
poet she had given the world since 
Tasso. 

But there was another poet 
who, while infinitely less esteemed 
than any of his contemporaries, 
was yet infinitely more flattered, 
and who, while everyone knew 
that he would, nay must, be for- 
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gotten by the very next generation, 
yet received what Rolli, Frugoni 
or Metastasio would vainly have 
sought for—an honour which, 
while the greatest Italy could give, 
she yet ventured to offer only to 
an inferior sort of beings. The 
crown of the Capitol had got to 
seem such a theatrical honour that 
it could be given only to a kind of 
theatrical performer, and such was 
the Cavalier Bernardino Perfetti, 
the greatest of Italian improvvisatori. 
If we have been speaking in a 
paradoxical style, it has been from 
the very nature of our subject, for 
never did there exist a stranger 
paradox than one of these extem- 
porary poets, possessed of a splendid 
endowment which every other sort 
of poet would have despised, dis- 
playing his talent in an exercise 
which was an avowed waste of it, 
and, while producing nothing but 
commonplace nonsense, giving a 
greater impression of genius and 
inspiration than the best of his 
worthier contemporaries. It is 
therefore easier to condemn and 
ridicule such poets and poetry than 
to judge them with fairness, or 
even to get a distinct notion of the 
case under judgment; however, 
before speaking of Perfetti himself, 
we must make a few remarks on 
the class to which he belonged. 
Italy appears at all times to have 
produced extemporary poets; and 
we meet them, male and female, 
almost as often during the Renais- 
sance as during the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Lorenzo de’ Medici is said 
to have improvised his spirited 
‘Falcon Hunt’ at a _ convivial 
meeting, and both he and his 
son Leo X. had regular im- 
provvisatori among their satellites, 
but it seems probable that the 
gradual institution of a number of 
academies, of which the eighteenth 
century was particularly prolific, 
and the gradual spreading of 
literary interests among the more 
frivolous parts of society—another 
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characteristic feature of the eigh- 
teenth century—favoured the pro- 
fession of extemporary poets, and 
caused it to become a_ perfectly 
independent one. For besides the 
poets who, like Rolli and Frugoni, 
extemporised verses at a party or 
at table, without thinking any 
more about them, and whose fame 
rested entirely upon their written 
compositions, there was a class of 
men and of women who would 
improvise, not a couplet here or 
there, but whole poems of thirty 
or forty stanzas on any given 
subject and before assemblies con- 
vened for the express purpose of 
hearing them; people who did not 
write and perhaps could not write, 
for the exercise of their profession 
rendered them incapable of any- 
thing but the most slovenly work, 
besides accustoming them to com- 
pose only under a kind of stimulus 
which they had rot when calmly 
writing at a table. To be a suc- 
cessful improvvisatore real poetical 
faculties were undoubtedly re- 
quired: great vivacity of mind 
and brilliancy of imagination, be- 
sides extraordinary powers of ex- 
pression and _ versification, but 
besides this there were qualities 
which an ordinary poet rarely pos- 
sesses—a nervous excitability and 
a warmth of, we should almost 
say, sensational feeling, which 
generally developed at the expense 
of the body and the mind. Most 
improvvisatori showed signs of utter 
exhaustion, such as was rapidly 
destroying the young Metastasio 
when the Princess Belmonte Pig- 
natelli induced Gravina to forbid 
his improvising any longer. How 
much depended upon the practice 
of improvising, the habit of get- 
ting into this extraordinary state 
of physical and intellectual excite- 
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ment, is shown by the fact that 
Lorenzo d’Aponte, the librettist of 
Mozart, gradually developed the 
faculty in himself and in his brother, 
while Metastasio, who had possessed 
it when a mere child, afterwards 
declared that he could neither ex- 
temporise a single line nor under. 
stand how he had ever been able to 
do so. That the product of these 
anomalous talents must have been 
a very anomalous one is evident, 
and that the improvvisatori talked 
a vast amount of trash, nay that 
there was in their performance no 
real originality or literary merit, 
is undeniable; that, as Metastasio, 
who in after life could not endure 
the thing, tells us, the poems thus 
produced were full of ‘ Angelicas 
with the helmet of Orlando and 
Rinaldos wearing the nightcap of 
Armida ;’ that, as we learn from 
Forsyth, the scraps of improvised 
poetry written down by persons of 
the audience proved the vilest rub. 
bish—all this is very true, and yet 
it is even more true that the 
performance of a good improvvi- 
satore was a wonderful perfor- 
mance; the rapid out-pouring 
of sonorous verse, the succession 
of image on image, flashing past 
the mind in vague splendour, the 
air of inspiration, and the sensuous 
eloquence which is more potent 
than that of the reasoning faculties 
—all this made the exhibition of a 
Perfetti or a Corilla a striking 
one; but a mere exhibition it was, 
like that of fireworks or some 
strange theatre scene, and it was 
absurd to seek in it a poem, or any 
sort of real work of art. Among 
the many accounts which remain 
of the performance of the great- 
est improvvisatore of the last 
century, we choose the following 
one, written by the lively and in- 





8 The improvvisatori were probably aware of their shortcomings, and aware of their 
right to be excused, as I gather from the following answer made by an extemporary 
poet of the first years of this century to a Cardinal who cried out, ‘ Too many syllables :’ 
‘Chi ferra, inchioda, e chi cammina, inciampa; S'improvvisa, Eminenza, e non §1 


stampa.’ 
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telligent Président de Brosses to 
his French friends from Rome in the 


year 1739: 


You have heard of the class of poets who 
think nothing of composing an extemporary 
poem on any subject one may propose to 
them. The subject we gave to Perfetti 
was the Aurora borealis. He meditated, 
looking downwards, for at least half a 
quarter of an hour, to the sound of a harp- 
sichord preluding sotto voce. Then herose, 
and began to declaim in rhymed octaves, 
softly, and stanza by stanza, the harpsi- 
chord continuing to play chords while he 
was declaiming, and preluding during the 
intervals between the stanzas. At first 
they succeeded each other slowly enough, 
but little by little the poet became more 
animated, and in proportion to his doing 
so, the harpsichord also played louder and 
louder, till at length this extraordinary 
man declaimed like a poet full of enthu- 
siasm, The accompanier on the harpsi- 
chord and himself went on together with 
surprising rapidity. When it was over, 
Perfetti seemed fatigued; he told us that 
he does not like to have to improvise often, 
as it exhausts his mind and body. His 
poem pleased me very much; in his rapid 
declamation it seemed to me sonorous, full 
of ideas and imagery. . . You may 
be sure, however, that it consisted in reality 
of much more sound than sense: it is im- 
possible that the general construction should 
not be most often maimed and tortured, and 
that the filling up be not mere grandi- 
loquent rubbish. 


Bernardino Perfetti, thus de- 
scribed by the Président de Brosses, 
was of noble Siennese family, a 
knight of the order of St. Stephen 
and a professor of Jurisprudence 
in his native city, nor does he seem 
ever to have exercised his talents 
for improvising, except for pleasure 
and glory. In 1725 the Grand- 
Duchess Dowager of Tuscany, Vio- 
lante Beatrice of Bavaria, sent for 
him to Rome, where she was a guest 
of Benedict XIII., on occasion of 
the Jubilee. During this visit Per- 
fetti excited such admiration by 
his improvisations at the Clementine 
College, at: the palace of the Grand- 
Duchess and at that of the French 
ambassador, Cardinal Polignac, 
that the Pope, no doubt influenced 
by Crescimbeni and his adherents, 
decided that the improvvisatore 
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should receive the crown of the 
Capitol, and gave the necessary in- 
structions to the Senators and 
chief magistrates. Perfetti had, 
however, to undergo three consecu- 
tive ordeals in the palace of the 
Grand-Duchess, and in the presence 
of all Arcadia, twelve of whose 
members were chosen as judges. 
These twelve, divided into batches 
of four, proposed a theme to him 
on each evening; he improvised on 
them all with the greatest success, 
and the last evening, when every- 
one thought that he was utterly 
exhausted, he suddenly rose and 
epitomised all the previous argu- 
ments in the light verse called 
sdrucciolo, and according to Cres- 
cimbeni— 

Strung together the themes with won- 
drous felicity, and in such a way that, 
without altering the order of their succes- 


sion, he formed out of the most different 
subjects a perfectly constructed oration. 


The delegates of course decided 
that Perfetti was well worthy of 
the crown worn by Petrarch. This 
was @ very serious opinion, and the 
character of Benedict XIII., of 
Crescimbeni, and, above all, of the 
solemn, stately time, excludes all 
thought of the ceremony being a 
mystification like that played off by 
the facetious Leo X. on poor Bara- 
ballo. The day after these trials 
Perfetti dressed himself after dinner, 
that is to say, after two in the after- 
noon, ina robe of black damask, 
and betook himself to the palace of 
the Sapienza, where he was re- 
ceived by a magistrate who carried 
him to the Capitol in one of the 
great gold-embossed and painted 
coaches of the Senator. In the 
hall of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
bedizened with Arpino’s clumsy 
frescoes and decked out for the oc- 
casion with draperies and plants, 
Perfetti was met by the unique 
representative of the Roman Senate, 
in his gold and purple robes, with his 
adjuncts, the Conservatori, the chief 
magistrates, innumerable pages, 
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mace-bearers, and nobles, by the 
Grand-Duchess Dowager of Tus- 
cany, the Princess Ruspoli, sister 
of the pope, and her daughter the 
Duchess Gravina, and by Arcadia 
represented by Crescimbeni and the 
most illustrious members. In the 
midst of a crowd of Cardinals, pre- 
lates, longwigged princes and en- 
amelled cheeked ladies, Perfetti ad- 
vanced to the foot of the senatorial 
throne, and the Senator Marchese 
Mario Frangipani, taking the laurel 
wreath from a page who held it on 
a silver embossed salver, placed it 
on the poet’s head, making the 
following Ciceronian speech : 

Eximium hoc laudis poeticae decus, quod 
tuo eapiti impono, sub felicissimis auspiciis 
S.S.D.N. Papae Benedicti XIIL., sit pub- 
lici non minus erga argumentum quam 
obsequentissimi animi significatio erga am- 
plissimam illam et plane regiam benevo- 
lentiam, qué decoraris. 


Perfetti was not less glib in im- 
provising Latin prose than Italian 


verse, and answered : 


Poetica laurus immeritae imposita fronti, 
excelsam S.S. Patris ac Principis papae 
Benedicti XIII. munificentiamque, effu- 
samgque senatus populusque Romani erga 
me voluntatem testatur, quarum utraque 
aut honore dignos invenit aut facit. 
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Then the crowned poet was seated 
on a chair of state prepared for 
him, and seven Arcadians, headed 
by Crescimbeni, repeated laudatory 
poems, to the accompaniment of a 
tremendous noise of trumpets and 
drums, and the firing of a hundred 
mortars. Afterwards the notary 
of the Senate drew up an act by 
which the citizenship and nobility 
of Rome were conferred on the 
Cavalier Perfetti and all his de- 
scendants. 

There is or was a picture of Per- 
fetti at the Bosco Parrasio, not in 
the black damask robe and laurel 
wreath, but in a strange combi- 
nation of many-coloured garments, 
green, red, and yellow, with an 
open collar and loose blue necktie, 
and an orange-coloured scarf rolled 
round his close-shaven head, « 
mass of colour harmonising well 
with the very swarthy complexion, 
brilliant eyes, and full, laughing 
lips of the poet. This picture, 
gaudy and yet harmonious, rich 
and outlandish, serves to help out 
our conception of the strange, 
theatrical, poetical medley of talents 
which made up the successor of 
Petrarch. 

VERNON Lee. 


(To be continue d.) 





IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


HE vernal equinox past, and 
Spring really with us and 
improving day by day up to mid- 
summer, who would stay in the Wil- 
derness of Brick that could fly from 
it? Iasked myself this, lying on the 
grass under a great hawthorn bush 
‘dipt in cream ;’ but next began to 
consider that it is not fair to despise 
London, even in this view. The 
great city is very bright in Spring 
with its successive almond blossoms, 
lilacs, horse chestnuts, its well- 
wooded parks and verdant suburbs. 
And how luckily the West-end 
Parks are linked to each other, as 
in a careless chain, so that from far- 
away corners of Chelsea, Brompton, 
Kensington, Bayswater, you can 
walk up into the core of West Lon- 
don at Charing Cross, or to West- 
minster Bridge, with a mere busy 
crossing or two in the whole stretch, 
as frequent reminder that you are 
passing among green woods through 
the midst of the greatest city in the 
world. 

Nay, if he knows his Town, the 
pedestrian can push on hither and 
thither among the countless abodes 
of men by many a picturesque route 
and without long losing sight of 
green branches. The Embankment 
brings him to the garden and quaint 
courts of that Temple whose Book 
of the Law is bulkier and more com- 
plex than the old one. From crowd- 
ed Fleet Street and Chancery Lane 
he soon escapes into the other 
learned and city-verdurous region 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and again, cross- 
ing Holborn, into the embrace of 
shadowy Gray’s Inn and Lord 
Verulam’s renowned ghost. 

"Tis pleasant to remind one’s-self 
how much the great smoky foggy 
noisy province covered with houses 
has to recommend it. When I am 


in town in early summer [ long to 
be in the country ; but when I am 
in the country, be it ina soft elysium 
of young green leaves, tufts of 
fragrant primroses, wild hyacinths 
like ponds of harmless blue fire, 
and all things that paint the mea- 
dows with delight, harangued by 
the blackbird and serenaded by the 
nightingale, or in a nobler earthly 
paradise of lake and mountain, I 
confess I often think fondly of 
London. Its imperial dignity as a 
chief centre of influence, a store- 
house and workshop of human 
ideas, impresses the imagination 
by the aid of distance with ma- 
jestic and solemn unity of effect. 
It orbs into a grandeur which ‘ we 
saw not while we moved therein.’ 
Even the newspapers, remote 
from the details of their production 
and sale, begin to appear marvel- 
lous (as I suppose they are) with 
their rapid intelligence from all ends 
of the earth and clear and ready 
commentaries. And then the Pic- 
ture Galleries—the old with their 
garnered treasures, the new with 
their varied productions of, at 
lowest, careful and skilful work. 
Last year I was among the butter- 
cups when the Galleries opened, 
and when some one brought cata- 
logues down, I remember a feel- 
ing of amazement at the amount 
of artistic industry, chiefly in the 
great hive, though the bees do 
roam abroad for their materials. 
The peasants and farmers going 
about among their fields and farm 
animals are satisfactorily in place; 
but the horse and cow take as 
much notice of the landscape and 
meditate as much on abstract ideas 
as their two-legged guardians, for 
all one can find out; and how poli- 
tics or arts could spontaneously 
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arise among such human creatures 
it is not possible to conceive. In 
short, we want both Town and 
Country. 

This year I have seen the Shows 
with bodily eyes, and experienced 
the mental indigestion which is sure 
to follow. A Picture Gallery, in- 
deed, is always an evil—a necessary 
evil, one may allow. Pictures 
ought to be the enrichment of pub- 
lic buildings, churches, and private 
dwellings. Seeing them crowded 
into a Gallery is like seeing animals 
in a Zoological Garden, or worse. 
The ‘Grosvenor’ will do good in 
various ways; for one thing it 
will accustom the public to find 
fewer pictures and more space 
round them, and teach theadvantage 
and comfort of this. Also, one 
feels he is breathing a freer pic- 
torial air than at the Academy, 
which is often ‘stuffy’ and not 
always wholesome. If incompetence 
finds its way to the walls of the 
younger Gallery, one knows at least 
that it is not chartered incompe- 
tence, forcing itself upon you by 
privilege and patent, and moreover 
assuming the right to sit in judg- 
ment upon art in general. The 
position of the Royal Academy has 
no little likeness to that of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. 
They are both of them rich and 
strong, have many friends and much 
to say for themselves ; direct assaults 
have rather seemed to strengthen 
them than otherwise; at the same 
time there is a general feeling that 
they are obliged to live on the 
defensive—that their existence is 
by no means self-justifying, but re- 
quires a good deal of apology, and 
needs a good deal of reforming if 
people could only agree about how 
to effect it. Recent accession of 
wealth, by means of which the 
Academy, in addition to the parts 
of teacher and exhibitor, has be- 
come a picture-buyer off its own 
walls, may work for good or for 
evil according to management. In 
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any case, the increase of purse- 
power comes opportunely to its aid 
against opponents and rivals. It is 
safe to prophesy that many a future 
Sir Frederick and Sir John, 
and other canvas knights (meaning 
no disrespect), will speak pleasant 
things to a great dinner-party in 
Burlington House in future months 
of May, and hear things no less 
agreeable in turn from the Prime 
Minister and other prime people of 
those unborn years, though who 
most of these are likely to be no 
man can guess. By the bye, were 
I President of this highly distin- 
guished and privileged institution, 
there is a question which I would 
at once take steps to submit to the 
Council: Is it expedient that pro- 
minent Artists of the Academy 
should make a practice of exhibit- 
ing elsewhere some of their most 
important new works? Those who 
belong to such a body have in 
charge other interests besides their 
own. 


Where there is significancy, a 
man’s character is interesting, and 
a work of art or literature impor- 
tant; but a great deal of clever- 
ness may remain thoroughly insig- 
nificant. 


Fitly to estimate a poem, is the 
most delicate and difficult literary 
enterprise that Criticism can at- 
tempt. Sympathy, impartiality, 
experience, are essential; breadth of 
judgment and subtlety of expres- 
sion. And even with all these (so 
rarely found) the verdict may be 
inadequate though valuable, and 
need to be checked by others; for 
who can avoid seeking his own 
affinities and laying undue stress 
upon them? 


Some small passages of arms took 
place not long ago between the 
Spectator newspaper and Fraser’s 
Magazine. Spectator reproached 
Fraser now with a habit of prolixity, 
anon with a habit of ‘ snippetiness ;’ 
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Fraser denied the other’s claim to 
comment thus upon the manage- 
ment of a contemporary and yet to 
be itself free from criticism, and 
suggested that Spectator’s weekly 
paragraphs might with equal fair- 
ness be said to resemble ‘small beer 
served in liqueur-glasses.’ Spectator 
retorted, Fraser replied, and then 
the pea-shooting came to an end. 
Since this, it would seem, the Spec- 
tator (May 4) has discovered or 
been reminded of the existence of a 
volume, published more than a year 
ago, of collected poems by Mr. 
Allingham (who is as well known 
to be editor of the magazine as 
Messrs. Hutton and Townsend are 
to be joint-editors of the newspaper), 
and has taken it up, rather late, in 
the hope, the reviewer tells us, 
of finding something to praise. 
The reviewer also mentions that he 
has never till now happened to 
meet with any of Mr. Alling- 
ham’s verses, being apparently in 
the habit of giving but little at- 
tention to belles lettres. However, 
with the laudable object already 
mentioned, he ‘lingered long over 
the pages’ of Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories, but in vain; he could not, 
from cover to cover, find a piece, or 
a stanza, or even a line, deserving 
the name of poetry. One very 
short effusion, and one only (called 
* Half-Waking ’) he selects for quo- 
tation, as being the best in the 
book; but is so unlucky as to miss 
out two of the five stanzas, thus 
making the little piece totally 
meaningless, after which he de- 
clares that it is ‘not poetry,’ but 
something that ‘might have been 
written from school to a fond parent 
by a well-brought-up lad of fifteen 
or thereabouts.’ His general ver- 
dict on the volume is as follows: 
‘ There is no reason why, with health 
and strength, a man should not 
go on pouring out verse of this 
description just as a sausage-mill 
turns out sausages, till the machine 
Wears out or remains unsupplied 
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with material. The best thing we 
can say for them [it?] is that they 
are totally innocent in intention, and 
they may perhaps have a further 
usefulness in warning young would- 
be poets against the facile expres- 
sion of commonplace thoughts.’ 

The attack is not a remarkably 
powerful one, nor can the disguise 
of good-nature be called highly suc- 
cessful; in fact, considered as a 
literary performance the article has 
a somewhat Indicrous aspect, and 
perhaps, all things considered, it 
would have been better policy of 
the Spectator had it persevered in 
ignoring the volume in question. 
As it is, the review stands in evi- 
dence, and so does the book, and so 
also do the circumstances, for who- 
soever may take any interest in 
forming an opinion on the case, 
which is at once a grave and a paltry 
one, and may be regarded in either 
light, according to taste. 


Push not @ outrance your an- 
tagonism of opinion. Perhaps your 
opponent, by nature or by training, 
finds it impossible to come upon 
your standpoint; if so, you cannot 
make him, and probably he sees 
another side of the truth from his 
own. Perhaps he stood years ago 
where you stand now and has since 
passed on; perhaps, again, he will 
agree with you next year or next 
month. Finally, if he is merely 
stupid or merely obstinate, will you 
run your head against a tree? As 
to the dishonest man, his so-called 
opinions are mere points of cunning 
or malice, and your wisdom is to 
avoid him, unless he insists on 
thrusting himself in your way. 


Time is like a bank-note ; nothing 
so carelessly crumpled and soiled ; 
nothing we are so unwilling to lose 
altogether. 


You have a friend and an enemy 
in every man’s bosom, and it rests 
with yourself which to challenge. 
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Those Worthies of the great Past, 
in every department of human ac- 
tivity, whose good works and 
thoughts we inherit and glory in— 
why are they thus precious and 
venerable to us? Because, and in 
so far as, they were true to them- 
selves. This was their part. It is 
ours to be true to ourselves, and 
thus only can we have the truth 
we revere in them. The Past has 
in itself a reverend quality which 
the Present lacks, and therefore we 
ought to take care that the Present 
receive due respect; recollecting, 
for one thing, that it immediately 
becomes the Past. 


Mentally, we must all begin, like 
young apes, with ready-chewed 
morsels; but afterwards we ought 
to find and eat our own food. 


The continued study of the phy- 
sical, apart from the moral and 
spiritual, commonly tends to un- 
belief, negation, and in no few cases 
even to denial of all that is highest 
in human life. The disjunction is 
unnatural. Man’s mind, in its rela- 
tions to the universe, cannot whole- 
somely occupy itself always in mere 
analysis ; still less in a special—that 
is, artificially separated—depart- 
ment of analysis. Men of science, 
strictly so called, are usually unfitted 
for general contemplation and specu- 
lation, for which is needed an imagi- 
native mind, imbued with science 
and purified by religious feeling. 


‘ MATTER-OF-FACT.” 
‘ There’s daily need 
That we should feed; 
But what are all your Arts indeed ? 
Pray who would brook 
To lose his cook 
Rather than Homer’s gray old 
book ?’” 


Pig’s Tail and Snout! 
Here’s truth, no doubt ; 
But topsy-turvy, inside out. 
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The Needfullest, 
Is that the Best ? 
Your guts in modest cave should 
rest ! 
Who binds up dung 
Sweet flow’rs among ? 
Are frying-pans as pictures hung ? 
Eat, drink, your fill ; 
Gain strength and will; 
If need be, take a draught or pill. 


And if some power 
In lucky hour 
Shall make you feel the heavenly 
dower 
Which Genius brings 
On mystic wings 
To light the world of common 
things,— 
Poor dolt! at least 
Mock not this feast 
Which proves you are not all a beast. 
Be humble,—nay, 
Kneel down and say, 
‘Thank Heaven for one true glimpse 
to-day !’ 
a 
There are some things fit to be 
stated oratorically, some poetically, 
some logically, some technically, 
some humorously, some conmon- 
sensically, and a statement wrongly 
managed as to mode is like a tune 
played out of its key. 


One may love Poetry heartily, 
and turn to it for soothing, refresh- 


ment, elevation, when no other 
reading will serve; and yet feel 
usually a shudder on opening any 
volume to find it printed in broken 
lines which at once tell the eye it 
is not ‘prose.’ Verse has associa- 
tions with the noblest and _love- 
liest phases of human intellect, 
and, on the other hand, with the 
most absurd motions of silly con- 
ceit, as the sound of an organ 
may remind you of a Gothic cathe- 
dral or of a starved monkey in a red 
jacket. 


Upon a cork of Morality public 
men wind a ball of Selfishness, 
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and play their game with it. 
Without the cork the ball would 
never hop; but the cork must be 
small, or it would hop too high. 


‘High Church,’ bloated with un- 
assimilated mystic traditions and 
morbid formule—‘ Low Church,’ 
rubbing self-importance into a 
pimply condition of inflamed vanity 
—may respectively be termed the 
dropsy and the scabies of a religious 
system. 


The ‘cock-sure’ and super-earnest 
peopie, I often think (who in their 
hearts are possibly not sure at all), 
supply the best excuse for the 
careless happy-go-lucky and self- 
indulgent mortals, whose mottoes 
are: ‘Carpe diem! vive la joie! 
vive la bagatelle !’ 


Nobody jolts me mentally so much 
as a certain eloquent Oxford Pro- 
fessor. Now, my magic steed 
soars and floats among summer 
clouds, now skims the meadowy 
plain, brushing the flowers ; anon, 
he jumps, bucks, flings, caracoles, 
till I am eager to clutch his mane, 
his tail, any holdfast—cry, ‘ now 
then!’ — ‘woa then!’ — ‘ quiet 
then!’—wish myself thrown off 
in some soft place. It is like a 
dream, a nightmare. Lo, all again 
growssweetund smooth and musical. 
I hear as it were the swelling of a 
quire, the song of angels. 

But ha! what is this? Once 
more Pegasus begins to jerk, snort, 
and da capo,—there—I’m off! 
Provoking animal, go to the 
stars! T’ll provide myself with a 
stout hackney,—for ordinary use, 
I mean: I would not, after all, lose 
my magic steed for the world. 


It is in the beginning of an 
ordinary friendship that you are 
most likely to receive confidences ; 
but not so with a great friendship. 
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The Clock begins to strike seven. 
One—two—three . . . the Voice of 
Time . . . What is it but a piece of 
mechanism? ... Nay. The wheels, 
the cogs, the strings, the weights, 
are indeed cunningly devised by 
men; but to make these, and put 
them together, men have dipped 
their fingers into the element of 
supernal law, into starry ether. 
I see the earth, the planets, the 
universe moving; and the great 
movement is here induced to record 
itself. We mark it off to our con- 
sciousness and call it Time. Are 
we init? Isitinus? ... Five— 
six—seven:—the Clock is done 


striking. One may think of much 
in a quarter-minute. 


Another day, the clear emphatic 
little voice of the Clock gave my mind 
a more practical turn. Remember- 
ing how often it had happened to 
me, especially with public clocks, to 
miss count for one reason or another 
of the number of strokes, I thought 
of the following simple expedient 
for expressing the hour more dis- 
tinctly—which I commend to horo- 
logers. After ‘one,’ ‘two,’ and ‘three’ 
o’clock, struck as now; let the 
number three be made the basis of 
the scheme of striking from four to 
twelve: 1,2,3,.43 1,2,35-4,53 52,3» 
455,63 1,2,3,-4,5,0,-7 ; and so on, the 
pause after every three strokes being 
for the time of one stroke. This 
could not, even as a novelty, be 
confused with quarter-striking, the 
quarters being invariably struck in 
a different tone from the hours. 

While speaking of public clocks, 
let me ask, how people can be so 
idiotic as to allow any radial lines 
except the hands to appear on a 
clock-face? The new illuminated 
clock placed in the old red brick 
tower of Chelsea Church, has four 
strong dark curved lines crossing 
its face, in consequence of which 
you must, by day or night, come 
close up toit to be sure of where 
the hands are pointing to: and 
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this is by no means the only case of 
the kind. As in the matter of 
railway platforms, one’s first no- 
tion is, that there must be some 
practical reason for the incon- 
venience; but you recollect that 
there are clock-fauces without any 
such lines, and platforms which are 
on a level with the carriages, and 
you perceive that human stupidity 
and incompetency are to blame. 
To which add, as regards railways, 
the question of the pocket. To 
remedy their blundering (and mur- 
derous ) arrangements would cost 
money, and Governmental incom- 
petency fails to insist upon what 
public safety so manifestly requires, 
and has so long required. 





Two books on Thoreau, Emer- 
son’s friend and neighbour, have 
lately appeared, a man of interesting 
personality, who spoke charmingly 
of birds, fishes, and plants. I re- 
member how ‘Life in the Woods’ 
delighted me, and I wrote these 
lines on the fly-leaf : 


Walden’s a placid woodland pool 
Across the wild waves hoary, 

In whose fountain, clear and cool 
I intend to swim. 

British lakes, Italian, Swiss, 

Prouder, lovelier than this, 
Echo song and story ; 

Wide are those Indian waters ; but 

By Walden one man built a hut— 
I often think of him. 


I gave a copy of the book to 
Clough, who also liked it well, but 
insisted on the fact (for he had seen 
them) that Walden Pond and its 
woods were no savage solitude, but 
well within the limits of New 
England civilisation. He was 
anxious, more suo, there should be 
no exaggerations. ‘A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack’ is also 
a truly enjoyable volume ; in those 
that followed, the writer often re- 
peated himself—and others. I felt a 
kind of affectionate anger on hearing 
of his death, understanding it to have 


come of neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions against illness, and remem- 
bering his contempt for all who 
coddled themselves, feared cold, 
wet, &c.; and this impromptu ex- 
pressed the feeling : 


H. D. T. 
Ah me! the stout man’s dead, 
Hath done our hope much wrong; 
His sermon and his song 
Are much discredited. 
His boldness, was it brag ? 
Weak brethren were his scorn, 
He lord of river, wood, and crag, 
Crony of snow and tempest, night 
and morn ; 
Who took no keeping 
Of eating, sleeping, 
Lay on the mountain side aloof, 

Careless of hearth and roof; 
For, ah! that hollow cough of his, 
Poor man, is no new scoff of his; 
Now must he fear a drop of dew, 
The summer wind would pierce him 

through ; 
Faintly, faintly, comes his breath ; 
He yields, before his time, to death. 
Not wise the man, whate’er he be, 
Nor safe, who lacks humility. 
—But, Henry! I am sad for thee. 


There is an essay of his on Work 
(I am not sure of the title) which 
seems to me one of his best things, 
though needing to be taken with 
many grains of salt. He was a 
genuine and wholesome fruit of his 
climate and soil ; in face, according 
to the only portrait I have seen, 
curiously like Mr. Emerson. One 
of his last expressions was, ‘I regret 
nothing in the past.’ 





Aristocracy has abolished itself; 
those below insist on keeping up the 
forms of it. 





Dr. Alfred Carpenter has been 
lecturing on ‘ Alcohol ;’ the Times 
has had a leader on it; Dr. William 
Carpenter and others have written 
letters in that journal on the sub- 
ject; and my own impression, as an 
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impartial reader, is, that the whole 
discussion leaves the matter pre- 
cisely where it was before, in spite 
of Dr. A. Carpenter’s emphatic 
assertion: ‘Science tells us most 
clearly that the use of alcohol in 
health is necessarily hurtful.’ 
(Times, May 17.) 

Now, let us look quietly at this 
authoritative statement of what 
‘ Science tell us most clearly.’ 

Alcohol is a word derived from 
the Arabic, and used to express the 
pure inflammable spirit contained 
in wine, brandy, whisky, beer, 
and other liquors. This spirit is 
the same in all, and is producible 
after fermentation from many kinds 
of fruits, grains, and vegetables. 
But we do not drink alcohol—or 
‘spirits of wine ;’ we drink various 
Wines (to take this class of liquors 
for example) wherein is a certain 
portion of alcohol in combination 
with saccharine, acid, astringent, 
aqueous, and other substances. 
When I drink a pint of sound claret 
or Rhenish, or good beer, it is 
nothing to the point to explain to 
me the effects of alcohol on the 
human constitution ; the effects of 
the combination, in these forms, I 
know to be pleasant, and believe to 
be wholesome. If I take more than 
enough, that is unwholesome. If 
I take brandy, whisky, gin, or other 
distilled liquor which has a large 
proportion of alcohol, I still am not 
drinking alcohol, but Iam drinking 
something which I know from ex- 
perience to be—unless when taken 
exceptionally and cautiously—bad 
for me; and in proportion as my 
so-called wine is mingled with dis- 
tilled liquor, the same is true of it. 
Surely the simple and rational 
course is to guard against, and 
argue against, the habitual use of 
strong drink, not of alcohol. It is, 
I must say and repeat, a common 
vice of the Scientific Mind to carry 
Analysis—whereby it has won such 
Victories in its own departments 
—too minutely into the general 
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affairs of Human Life, which, as 
we learn from experience, require 
a certain breadth of treatment. 
Where we do not know everything, 
intelligent empiricism is in man 
cases not only the modestest, but the 
wisest course. 

Moreover, I find in these recent 
discussions a defect which I have 
often observed in others of the 
kind: no notice whatever is taken 
of the mental effects of alcoholic 
drinks moderately used. I can- 
not lament that the boosing songs 
once so popular have fallen out 
of fashion ; but have we not grown 
a little hypocritical? It would 
seem that we areashamed toas much 
as hint—Nune vino pellite curas, or 
to allow that wine has ever the 
least power to make glad the heart 
of man. In one of Peacock’s novels 
the hero resolves on suicide, and to 
fortify himself for the deed orders 
up a bit of supper and a bottle of 
old Burgundy, after consuming 
which his purpose fades away, and 
he lives to go through many sub- 
sequent adventures. This is an 
extreme case; but for Heaven’s 
sake, good Chemists, do what you 
possibly can to protect us against 
the too common evil of adultera- 
tion— 


(Wine, good wine, is an excellent thing ; 
Too often the vintner deserves to swing—) 


But let us hear 
* alcohol !’ 


no more of 


In these modern times there are 
vast and increasing multitudes of 
over-educated men. I mean men 
whose natural powers of imagina- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning are 
small, yet who, by the aid of 
memory and industry, have, under 
favouring circumstances, acquired 
a large but not discriminating 
knowledge of what others have 
said, a fluent supply of words, 
and a boundless self-conceit; so 
that they seem to themselves, 
and to many others, to be not 
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only wise but the wisest of living 
mankind, while in fact they are 
essentially and incurably poor- 
minded. Such people—unoriginal, 
fluent, plausible, narrow and im- 
modest—in even retailing the good 
things acquired by memory are 
almost certain to confuse them by 
lack of proportionality, and by 
additions from their own foolish- 
ness and self-opinion. These men 
too, unfortunately, are very ready 
to put themselves forward as coun- 
sellors and leaders, and often gain 
a temporary acceptance; their real 
effect, as a class, being to darken 
counsel and to mislead. Plenty of 
over-educated men issue yearly from 
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the universities upon a world 
already crowded to inconvenience ; 
but ‘ over-educated’ is not synony- 
mous with ‘ highly educated ;’ there 
are men who were over-educated 
in being taught to spell, because 
they were thus spoilt for their 
proper places in life. 


The Bard sings Beauty, and what 
lies behind 

All Beauty, in the Everlasting 
Mind. 

Rejoice, O World, if one true verse 
you find ; 

Grave it in gold, and on your fore- 
head bind. 


Eastern Hermit. 
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